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Troops Not Used | Cub 


To Collect Loans, 
Says Mr. Kelloge 


o Difficulties Abroad In- 
volved in Transactions of 
American Bankers, 


He Asserts. 


icaraguan Finances 
Subject of Inquiry 


Report to Be Made Public, Says 
Secretary of State, Comment- 
ing on Request from 


Prof. John Dewey. 


rae S T $ ~ 

The Government of the United States 
docs not collect loans for bankers with 
he Army or Navy of the United States, 
it was stated orally, June 8, by the 
Secrctary of State, Frank B. 
Furthermore, Mr. Kellogg saic 
ifited States has no loans which involve 
it in trouble abroad. 

The statement was made following the 
receipt of a request for information re- 
lmarding the proposed loan to Nicaragua, 
lirected to the Department of State by 
Professor John Dewey, of Columbia Uni- 
ersity. Professor Dewey asked that 
‘the terms of the loan be made public, 
in order that the American people may 
snow whether any obligations, direct or 


said, 


indirect, are assumed by the Government ! 
f'the United States with respect to this | 


oan.” 
Terms Not Settled. 


The terms of the loan to Nicaragua 
are not definitely settled, it was stated 
orally by Secretary. Kellogg. It would 
be difficult, he said, to announce the 
terms prior to their definite arrange- 
ment. The Nicaraguan government 
doesn’t know how much money it needs 
and, so far as Secretary Kellogg is in- 
informed, the bankers have made no defi- 
nite proposals to Nicaragua. 

The Cumberland report on the finances 
of Nicaragua, however. will be made 
public, it was stated. The Nicaraguan 
Government has been requested to give 
permission for publication of the re- 
port, and after receiving this permission 
te report will be published. 

Dr. W. W. Cumberland went to Nica- 
ragua at the expense of the Department 
of State to survey Nicaraguan financial 
conditions. 

Request for Information. 

The letter which Professor Dewey ad- 
dressed Secretary Kellogg regarding the 
pronosed loan to Nicaragua follows in 
part: 


posed loan to Nicaragua is being con- 
sidered by the State Department and 
we would respectfully request that the 
terms of the loan be made public in 
order that the American people may 
know whether any obligations, direct or 
indirect. are assumed bv our Govern- 
ment with respect to this loan and, if 
so. what those obligations are. 

“T understand that vou avpeared in 
favor of the bill introduced by Senator 
Brookhart (S. 4077). authorizing a loan 
by our Government to the Government 
of Nicaragua. to an amount not to ex- 
ceed $18,700,000 for four specific pur- 
poses: 

“For refunding the foreign and in- 
ternal debt of Nicaragua, including debts 


Kellogg. | 
the 
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Prepared 


Java Producers of Sugar 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF 


WA 


th Tadbreell | 


Report of Col. J. M. Tarafa Explains Measures Taken to 


Induce National Groups to Join in World Agree- 
ment to Restrict Output. 


A copy of 
describing the arrangement by 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Germany 
and Belgium agree to restrict their sugar 


crops, has recently been received by the ! 


Department of State. 

The report, prepared by Colonel J. 
M. Tarafa, states that he | 
to secure the cooperation of Java in 
limiting its sugar crop. Java produces 
2,550,000 tons as compared with Cuba’s 
output of 5,000,000 tons. 

When he approached the Dutch pro- 
ducers of Java, Colonel Tarafa reports, 
they believed they could produce sugar 
cheaper than any other country. Colonel 
Tarafa replied on behalf of Cuba, that 
if Java and other sugar producing coun- 
tries persisted in holding aloof from 
the agreement that “Cuba would find 


| herself compelled to sell her over-produc- 
tion at a price below cost throughout 


the world, Java included.” 
After Colone 


following sugar producing countries were 
not in the sugar restriction arrangement 
for the season 1927-28: Hungary, Java, 


Laws Affect 
Veteraris Insurance 
And Compensation 


General Hines Analyzes 
Added Privileges Granted 
By Amendments to 
Prior Act. 


Legislation amending the World War 
Veterans’ Act to permit application for 


converted insurance and extend to April } 


6, 1930, under certain conditions, the 
time for filing claim for adjusted com- 
pensation, is explained in a statement 
made public June 8. by the Director of 
the Veterans’ “Bureau, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frank T. Hines. 

The full text of General Hines’ state- 
ment follows: 

The outstanding features of the amend- 


the Tarafa Sugar report, | 
which | 


Trarafa’s mission in Eu- ; 
| rope was completed, he reported that the 


Peru, Brazil and the Argentine. 

He reported that Hungary “intends’ 
| to become a party to the agreement, 
while Peru and Brazil are studying the 
problem. 

The full text of the summary of the 
Paris agreement as set forth in the 
Tarafa report follows in full text: 


’ 


was unable ; 


Restriction of Planting. 

As a result of our constructive policy 
we were able, during the Paris confer- 
ences, to observe the following: i 

The delegates from Czechoslovakia 


stated at the first conferences at Paris | 


that they could not talk of restricting 
i the planting of sugar-beets because this 
would be opposed by their Government 
and the associations of beet-growers. 
Some fifteen days later, at the Berlin 
! conferences, the same delegates from 
! Czechoslovakia informed 
then had the consent of the beet growers 
to restrict the planting from 5 to 10 
per cent. 

This incident demonstrates in a con- 
clusive manner that in the lapse of two 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
! Improvement in Grading 


Of Cotton Is Predicted 


Better grading of cotton is expected | 


to result from newly-enacted legislation 
extending the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in this connection, 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics | 


announced June 8. The full text of the 
| Bureau’s statement follows: 
! Congressional authority has been 
| given the Bureau to issue grade and 
staple reports to cover the entire Coi- 
| ton Belt this year. These reports will 
' be issued beginning in October, 1928, and 
ending in April, 1929, each report giving 
the grade, staple and tenderability of 
the cotton reported ginned according to 
the Bureau of the Census. A report of 


the carryover by grade and staple, as | 


! of August 1, 1928, will also be issued 
as soon as practicable after that date. 
The service on grade and staple reports 
will be. conducted in cooperation with 
the land grant colleges, extension serv- 

| ices and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of the Cotton Belt States. 


‘Fluctuation in Price . 


ments to the World War Veterans’ Act, | 


as amended recently and approved by ; 


President Coolidge, are as follows: 
1, Extension to April 6, 1930, under 
certain conditions, of the time for filing 


; claim for compensation. 
“The press announces that the pro- | 


Insurance Privilege Extended. 


2. Direct application for converted in- i 
surance by veterans of the World War | 


(now in good health), irrespective of 
whether or not they had previously held 
or applied for insurance. 

3. Payment of compensation to chil- 


dren of deceased veterans after the age | 


of 18 years and until completion of edu- 
cation or training where they are pur- 
suing courses of instruction at schools 
and colleges. 


The Director stated that the benefits | 


provided by the recent legislation ‘will 
be administered as promptly as possible 


j and it is anticipated that the liberalizing 


secured by stock of the National Bank | 
and the Pacific Railway, not exceeding | 


$6.000,000; 

“For settlement of claims against the 
Government of Nicaragua arising out of 
damages inflicted during the recent op- 
position of Nicaragua to being exploited 
by this country, a sum not exceeding 
$3.500,000; 

“For increasing the capital of the 
Bank of Nicaragua, not exceeding $700,- 
Q00; 

“For the expenses of building a rail- 


[Continued on Page 7 Column 7.) 


Higher Railway Rates 


On Mail Are Approved 


Increased Charges Proposed to | 


I. C. C. in Report of Examiner 


Increased rates for the transportation 
of the United States mail by the rail- 
ways are recommended in a proposed re- 
pert to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Attorney Examiner Frank E. 





trend of the amendments will result in ! 


genuine relief in many cases which the 


Bureau has not previously been able to | 


reach, 
Act Is Analyzed. 
As analyzed by sections, the Act gov- 
erning the operations of the Bureau 
now provides, first— 


A Federal Statute of Limitations on | 


suits brought under policies of insurance 
issued by the Government fixing the time 
allowed as six years after the right ac- 


crues, with an additional year from the © 


date of passage of the Act for all suits. 
In computing the limitation period it is 
provided that the time from the date of 
filing claim for insurance benefits to the 
date of disallowance of the claim by the 
Director shall not be included. The 
amended section is made applicable to 
suits which have been heretofore re- 
viewed under State Statutes of Limita- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


Of Human Progress Termed Significant 


Of Cotton Forecast 


Analyist Says Changes Will 
Be More Violent in 
Future. 


Prediction that cotton prices will fluc- 
| tuate more violently in the future than 


in the past, is made by Senior Agricul- 


tural Analyst W. J. Spillman, of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, in a 
statement issued June 7 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

More violent fluctuations will ensue by 
reason that an increasingly large propor- 
tion of the cotton acreage lies in terri- 


| ers rather than with producers in other 
countries also is given a contributing 
: element. 


production, follows in full text: 


ture of the South since 1909 has con- 
sisted in a vast shift of cotton production 
westward and northward. This has 
given rise to a number of new problems 
and has placed more marked emphasis on 
a number of old problems. 

In 1909 cotton did not extend to the 
western border of Texas, though there 
was one county in southeastern 
Mexico which had 1 per cent of its area 
in cotton. At that time there were three 
great centers of cotton production in 
which the cotton crop occupied more than 
half of the crop area. 

Page 4, 


] 


Column 3. 


| Movement in Industry, Commerce, Science and Govern- 


Mullen in the Railway Mail Pay cases, | 


No, 9200. 

A 15 per cent general increase from 
July 24, 1925, the date on which the 
Commission issued an order for reex- 
amination of the present rate scales, to 
the date increased rates proposed for the 
future become effective, is recommended. 

A scale of rates is proposed for future 
application on and after July 15, 1928, 
prescribing “fair and reasonable” rates 
for each mile of service in different 
classes of railway postal cars or for 
various classes of space used in such 
ears. In addition, separate scales are 
proposed for the New England railways 
and for short line railroads less than 50 
miles and between 50 and 100 miles in 
length. 

As to proposals of the Post Office De- 
partment which had usked for a reduec-* 
tion in the mail pay rates, based on a 
plan of grouping the railroads, the ex- 
aminer’s report says that the record 
does not furnish an adequate basis for 
establishing group rates upon a_ter- 
ritorial basis even if a charge from the 


‘ [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


ment Reviewed by Bureau of Standards. 


Standardization is described 
“pacer of human progress” 
of the Bureau of Standards 
for 1928 just off the press. The year- 
book reviews scientific and industrial 
advance in the United States, with par- 
ticular attention to the adaptation of 
standardization processes to industry. 
The volume is reviewed in a statement 
authorized by the Department of Com- 
merce June 8, 
follows: 


as the 


yearbook 


“This century has seen few things ; 


as significant as the rise of standard- 


ization as a method of human progress. | 


It has to a scarcely realized extent, 
taken hold of the details of our indus- 
trial regime,” says Dr. George K. Bur- 
gess, Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in the introduction to its new 1928 
yearbook, 

We are using standard systems of 
numbers to classify our knowledge, stand- 
ardized machines and methods in our 
manufacturing plants, and standard time 
schedules covering periods allotted for 


in a review | 


the full text of which | 


| food, work, rest and play. 
ing measured with such accuracy that 
an interval of 40 seconds in 80 years 
must be taken into accouht in certain 
astronomical calculations. 


The yearbook points out that stand- | 


ardization makes permanent each scien- 


tific advance, assuring: us that there will | 
At the same | 
each | 


never again be a lost art. 
' time standardization is flexible, 
standard shall be reviewed and revised 
at frequent intervals to keep pace with 
| progress both in science and industry and 


| tory service. 
The number of items which are being 
‘and which may be standardized is so 
vested, that as the Bureau points out, no 
| wholly centralized standardization serv- 
ice is practicable. 
terests concerned each item 


with are 


Santo Domingo is cooperating. | 


us that they | 


tories subject either to droughts, early | 
frosts or both, says Mr. Spillman. Com- | 
petition between American cotton grow- | 


I Mr. Spillman’s statement dis- | 
cussing the geographical shift in cotton | 


The principal change in the agricul- 


New | 


. . | 
Time is be- | 


in the users ideas of what is satisfac- | 


TON, SATURDAY, JUNE 


| Naval Report Delayed 
On A ir plane Accidents 


Board Experiences Difficulty in 
Obtaining Data from Stations 


The Navy Board convened by the order 
of the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, to recommend means of reducing 
accidents aviation, with par- 
ticular reference to disciplinary condi- 


in naval 
tions, hopes to conclude taking testimony 
next week, it was stated orally June 8 by 
president of the Board, Rear Admiral 
William H. Standley. 

Explaining that hearings have been 
held behind closed doors, Admiral Stand- 


ley said the investigation has been de- | 


layed somewhat by lack of complete in- 


formation from certain stations pertain- | 


| ing to the inquiry. 
ments and 


Some of the state- 
documents submitted have 
been referred back to their sources. 
Documents from 
not yet all in. 


THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS IS IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


9, 


1928, 


E 


the Post Office, Washington. D. ¢ 


ntered as Seccnd Class Matter at 





Wheat Condition 
Is Unsatisfactory 


Over Wide Area 


Harvest of 512,252,000 
Bushels of Winter Variety 
Predicted by Crop Re- 
porting Board. 


7’ on q > 2 TR . 
Spring Production 


Not Yet Estimated | 


| Forecast Made for Output .of 


outlying stations are | 


Upon completion of its hearings the | 


Board will apply itself to the formula- 
tion of plans looking toward the reduc- 
tion of air accidents in naval aviation. 
The investigation was ordered after re- 
ceipt by Secretary Wilbur or confiiden- 
tial information from the Chief of The 


Bureau of Navigation, Rear Admiral R. | 
H. Leigh, in charge of personnel of the | 
' | mary of the United States. 


Navy. 


Witnesses who already have been 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Anti-Trust Charges 


Against Pennsylvania 


Consent Decree Entered in 
Pittsburgh As Result of 
Conspiracy Charges by 
Government. 


The Department of Justice announced 
the receipt of information June 8 of the 
entering of a consent decree that day in 
the so-called Pittsburgh candy jobbers 
case. The decree was entered b- the Fed- 


Candy Jobbers Upheld 


eral District Court in Pittsburgh, where | 
the Government had sought an injunc- | 


tion restraining 121 Pennsylvania candy 
jobbers from continuing ‘ certain 
tices alleged by the Department of Jus- 
tice to be in restrain of trade by means 
of a combination and conspiracy. 

An oral statement by the Department, 
in addition to its formal announcement 
of the court action, was to the effect 
that it regarded the 


ceeding of importance in its anti-trust | 


work and that as a result of its victory 
there, it expects favorable results from 
other actions of a like character. 

Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 

A consent decree was entered June 8 
in Pittsburgh in favor of the Govern- 
ment in the case of United States v. 
Candy Supply Company, according to 
advices received at the Department of 
Justice. The petition filed in the case 
alleges that 121 candy jobbers, located 
in the nine counties of Allegheny, Arm- 
strong, Beaver, Butler, Fayette, Greene, 


prac- | 





in the State of Pennsylvania, entered | 


into a combination and conspiracy in re- 


| in candy and confectionery products and 


Py 
Os 


[Continued on Page Coluinn 7.] 


; Commercial Educators 
To Meet in The Netherlands 


American individuals and organiza- 
tions have been invited by The Nether- 
lands Government take part in 
International Congress for Commercial 
| Education, to be held at Amsterdam in 
September, 1929, according to the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior. 


The full text of the Bureau’s 
ment follows: 

International congresses for the pro- 
motion of cammercial education were 


to 


state- 


World War. At a meeting of business 
men and commercial educators held in 


ciation for Commercial Education 
reestablished and this convention also 
authorized the organization of the inter- 
national congress to be held in 1929. 
Prominent merchants and chambers of 


the enterprise, and the Dutch Govern- 


ing of the congress. 





Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


-.. of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


“Everywhere all in- | 


busily experimenting in the laboratory; | 


| observing service, its flaws and successes; 
measuring needs to be met, or creat- 
| ing new standards, Doubtless every 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 
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Back Page 


Turn to 


ent has granted a subsidy for the call- | . : ; ; : 
mene Dee grants oeay a Cee date for holding public hearings in the 


| braska, and Oklahoma. 


an | 


frequently held in Europe prior to the | 


Zurich in 1926, the International Asso- | 
was | 


commerce in Holland are cooperating in | 


Rye, Peaches and Pears, With 
Statement of Relative 
Condition of Growth. 


Winter wheat production of 512,252,- 
000 bushels and rye harvest of 36,- 
676,000 bushels were forecast, June 8 
by the Crop Reporting Board, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in the crop sum- 


a 


’ 


The condition of winter wheat is re- | 
as | 


per cent June 1, 1927, | 


ported at 73.6 per cent for June 1, 
compared with 72.2 
and 74.9 per cent May 1, 1928. The 
growth of winter wheat, however, 1s re- 
ported unsatisfactory over large areas. 
Spring wheat, June 1, was 79 per cent 
of normal, as compared with 86.8 per 
cent on the same date of 1927 and 


cent. 
Condition and Expectation. 


The full text of the crop summary as | 


1. | 


of June 1, follows: 

Winter Wheat.—Condition June : 
1928, 73.6 per cent of normal; indicated 
production 1928, 512,252,000 bushels. 

Spring Wheat.—Condition June — 1, 
1928, 79 per cent of normal; no produc- 
tion forecast. 


Oats.—Condition June 1, 1928, 78.5 per 
cent of normal; no production forecast. 


Barley.—Condition June 1, 1928, 82.7 
per cent of normal; no production iore- 
cast. 

Rye.—Condition June 1, 1928, 67.9 per 
cent of normal; indicated production 1928, 
36,676,000 bushels. 


at 
r O9 | 
10-year average on that date of 88.4 pet | 





White House the Secretary of Agricul- | 


| ture, 


— 
Relation of Forestry 


To Floods Is Studied 


President Given Report on Sur- 
vey in Mississippi Valley 
Flood 
Agricul- 
submitted 
initial report 


Complying with terms the 
Control Act, the Secretary of 
W. M. Jardine, 
President Coolidge an 


ol 


has to 


on 


“the extent to and manner in which the | 
floods of the Mississippi Valley may be | 


controlled by proper forestry practice,” 


according to an announcement made by | 
| the Department June 8. 


The specific recommendations made in 
this report were printed in full in The 
United States Daily 
1927. The announcemet 
text: 

Complying with a 


of December 5, 


follows in full 


request from the 


ture has submitted to the President an 


| initial report of the Forest Service on 


| the relation of forestry to the control | 


; of 





All Tame Hay.—Condition June 1, 1928, | 
76.6 per cent of normal; no production | 


forecast. 
Pasture.—Condition June 1, 1928, 
per cent of normal. 


78.6 


Apples.—Condition June 1, 1928, 72.2 | 
per cent of normal; no production fore- | 


east. 
Peaches.—Condition June 1, 1928, 72. 
per cent of normal; indicated total crop, 


7 


Pittsburgh pro- | 1928, 64,186,000 bushels. 


Pears.—Condition June 1, 1928, 70 per | 


cent of normal; indicated total crop 1928, 
23,130,000 bushels. 

The crop outlook as of June 1 is char- 
acterized by an increase in the prospec- 
tive production of winter wheat, an ab- 
normally low condition of spring sown 


| grains, and fruit prospects that are ma- 


terially better than last year. The low 


hay conditions are in sharp contrast with | 


the situation that existed a year ago, and 
have shown no material improvement 
since May 1. Pasturage conditions have 
improved since May 1. 
rather general rains that have occurred 


eee i | since June 1 are not reflected in this re- 
Mercer, Washington and Westmoreland, | 


port. ; 

Winter Wheat: The condition of win- 
compared with 74.9 per cent on May 1, 
72.2 on June 1, 1927, and 78.2 the 10- 
year average for that date. The condi- 


tion of 512.252,000 bushels compared wiih 


The effect of the | 


; _ c | ter wheat on June 1 was 73.6 per cent, | 
straint of interstate trade and commerce | 


of floods in the Mississippi Valley. 

The request was made in accordance 
with the terms of the flood control act 
May 15, in which Congress gave 
recognition to the fact that forestry 
must have a place in the ultimate plans 
for the prevention of floods. The 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Mr. Norris Criticizes 


Denial of Approval to 


Declares Failure 

dent to Sign Measure Will 

Discourage Farmers and 
Aid “Power Trust.” 


Failure of President Coolidge to act 


on the Muscle Shoals resolution within | 


the 10-day constitutional limitation, 
thereby exercising what is termed a 
“pocket veto,” resulted June 8 in an ex- 


pression of disappointment from Sena- | 


tor Norris (Rep.). of Nebraska, author 
of the ieasure’ and chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

The full text of Senator Norris’ state- 
ment follows: 

“At first I 
aged 
taken 


was very 
and disappointed 
by President 


much 
at 
Coolidge on 
natural to expect that I would have 
been very anxious to have the Presi- 


dent sign the bill, and at first blush, it | 


seem to me that if he could not sign 


it, he should have frankly and courage- | 


ously stated his reasons in a veto mes- | state 


sage. This would have given Congress 
an opportnuity to pass on his objec- 
tions when it reassembled next Decem- 
ber. 


“The method he has pursued, it 


seemed, was not only untair but lacked | 


the courage that a public official ought 


to show. But, on sober consideration, I | 


am able to see that the President, with 
his broad, keen, New England fore- 
sight, may be right and may be justified 
in attempting to kill the bill without 


publicly stating his objections to it in a | 


veto message. 
“We are just entering a great national 
campaign. We are entering it, handi- 


‘ ; da | capped with our failure to redeem our 
tion of 73.6 per cent indicates a produc- | 


486,478,000 busheis indicated on May 1. | 


Improvement in the outlook for this crop 
is noted particularly in several of the 
Central States, notably in Kansas, Ne- 
A decrease from 
is shown in 
Atlantic groups 


the May indications 
Western and North 
States. 


ot 


promises made to the American farmer. 
The Muscle Shoals law would have given 
great assistance to American agriculture. 


| It would have given great satisfaction 


the | 


Notwithstanding the improved outlook | 


as measured in 
the growth of winter wheat over large 


e%:- 


[Continued on Page 4. Column 


Tariff Investigation 


Date Advanced on Recommen- 
dation of State Department 


Acting upon the recommendation of 


prospective production, | 


to millions of progressive, thinking 


citizens who desire to preserve our nat- | 
But it would have been 


ural resources. 
a terrible slap at the Power Tryst. 


5.) 
Mr. Colton Defends 
Flexible Tariff Law 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 


| Declares Supreme Court Has 


On Corn Is Postponed 


the State Department, the United States | 


Tariff Commission June 8 dceided to 
postpone from June 28 to August 1 the 


Upheld Canstitutionality 


A defense of the flexible provision of 
the Tariff Act of 1922 and its adminis- 


act | 
contained the provision that “The Presi- | 
dent shall proceed to ascertain from the | 





of Presi- | 


| Representatives 


} out 
| graded at least one grade higher at Mon- 


Muscle Shoals Bill 


prestige of American grain abroad. 


| Jardine 
| lower freight rates and because of Brit- 
| ish 


| land 





discour- | 
the action | 
the | 
| Muscle Shoals legislation. I think it is | 


tration is contained in a statement made | 
| public, June 8, by Representative Colton 


(Rep.), of Vernal, Utah. 


Mr. Colton takes issue with the re- 


| cent report of the Select Committee of 


cost-of-production investigation on corn, | 


The request for the postponement was 
made by the Argentine Government and 
approved by the State Department. 
Argentina, the Commission said, is the 
principal competing country in the im- 
portation of corn into this country. At 
the same time the Commission also set 
September 4 as the date for filing of 
briefs by interested parties. 

The matter of a postponement of the 


; corn hearings has been the subject of 


diplomatic discussion for 
but 
the hearing date was made by the State 
Department until June 7. It was pointed 
out on behalf of the Commission that 
it took its action “rather reluctantly” 


some 


| of the United 


| important and history-making 


time, | 
no formal request for a change in | 


the Senate appointed to investigate the 
working of the flexible provision. The 
Committee, in a report which was pub- 
lished in the issue of May 31, recom- 
mended the repeal of the flexible fea- 
tures. 

Mr. Colton in 
the decision 


his statement referred 
of the Supreme Court 
States in the case of J. 
W. Hampton v. the United States, in 
which ‘the flexible tariff was upheld, as 
a decision which may become “the most 
decision 
The Supreme Court»has ever made.” The 
decision was published in the issue of 
April 10. 

The full text of 


to 


Representative Col- 


| ton’s statement follows: 


in view of the difficulty it had experi- | 


enced in obtaining permission from the 
Argentine authorities to make a cost 
field survey of corn crops in Argentina. 
For that reason, the Commission de- 
clared it has reached an agreement to 
grant the request of Argentina, 
with the understanding that there would 


| be no further future delays, and that 
| a report of its investigation would be 


in the hands of the President by not 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


rm 
¥ 


but | 


| 


in what may become one of the most 
important and history-making decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that court, for the first time in 
history, has recently held that Congress 
acts well within its powers, granted under 
the Constitution, when it passes a tariff 


Steps to Combat 


| 66 NOWLEDGE of government 


is evera prerequisite of good 


citizenship.” 


—Grover Cleveland, 


President of the United States, 


1885—-1889; 1893—1897 
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Grain Diversion 


To Canada Urged 


Practices in Grading Ameri- 
can. Product at Montreal 
Criticized by Secretary 
Of Agriculture. 


Action to Eliminate 
Reinspection Favored 


Shipments Attracted to Domin- 
ion Because of Favorable 
Tariff and Freight 
Rates, Is Claim. 


The assertion that American grain ex- 
ported through Montreal is being tam- 


| pered with and that there is reason to 


suspect collusion by American exporters 
in such practices, was made by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine dur- 
ing a recent conference withsa group of 
Senators and members of the House of 
who are interested in 
ascertaining the reasons for recent diver- 
sions of commerce, particularly in grain, 
from American to Canadian ports. 
During this conference it was pointed 
that American grain is frequently 


than 
such 


treal 


at United States ports and 
that 


practices tend to injure the 


Rates Favorable in Canada. 
American grain is attracted to Cana- 
dian ports in the first place, Secretary 
and others said, because of 


tariff preferentials for shipments 
passing through ports within the Em- 
pire. 

The conference at which these state- 
ments were made was held in the office 
of Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, and was attended by Senator 
Walsh; Secretary Jardine; Senator Cope- 
(Dem.), of New York; Senator 
Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia; Senator 
Bruce (Dem.), of Maryland; Senator 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas; Senator Ty- 
dings (Dem.), of Maryland; Represen- 
tative Carroll L. Beédy (Rep.), of Port- 
land, Me.; and W. G. Campbell, director 
of Regulatory Work, ‘Department of 
Agriculture. 

investigation Asked. 

A transcript of the statement made 
by Secretary Jardine, and Mr. Campbell, 
in response to questions by the Senators 
and Representative, has just become 
available for publication. Following this 
conference Senator Walsh introduced a 
resolution, later adopted by the Senate, 
directing the Department of State, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Inter- 
Commerce Commission, and the 
United States Shipping Board to investi- 
gate the causes for diversion of com- 


| merece to Canadian ports and to report 


to Congress with such recommendations 
as they might wish to make for remedy- 
ing the situation. 

“IT want to say that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recognizes that this 
is a great problem,” Secretary Jardine 
said during the conference in Senator 
Walsh’s office. ‘We have been studying 
the situation, which is rather compli- 
cated to handle, particularly as it has to 
do with another government than our 
own. We thought perhaps we could get 
relief through the cooperation of the De- 


| partment of State, and they have been 


approached in the matter and I think 
some progress has been made, but no re- 
sults have been accomplished. 

“Since 1920 the American grain 
through Montreal has increased from 


LContinued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Plans for Construction 
Of Ships Submitted 


Mediterranean Liners to Be 
Build by Aid of Federal Loans 


Classification plans for construction of 


} four proposed 14-knot combination cargo- 


passenger vessels by the Export Steam- 


| ship Corporation, of New York, for use 


in the Mediterranean service, and for 
the construction of which $10,000,000 
would be borrowed from the Shipping 


Board Loan Construction Fund under 


| the provisions of the Jones-White Mer- 


chant Marine Act, were submitted to the 
3oard, June 8, by H. E. Frick, vice presi- 


| dent of the corporation, 


The vessels each would carry accom- 


| modations for 100 first-class passengers, 


under the plan. 

Commenting on the receipt of the 
plans, the Chairman of the Board, T. V. 
O’Connor, said it was the first plan the 
Board has had submitted for the replace- 


; ment of ships. 


“The Board will study the plans,” he 


| said, “that should they meet all require- 


| ments and be considered practicable in 


every way, approval will be forthcoming. 


' Other shipping operators are awakening 


act in which are fixed rates of duty high | 
enough to protect or to encourage domes- | 


tic industries. 
Authority of Congress. 
As far as the Constitution is concerned, 


Congress has the right to fix the rates | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2. 


| 
| 


to the possibilities of the Jones-White 
Shipping Act, and undoubtedly will take 
the steps that will give the United States 
merchant marine the place on the high 
seas that it desires.” 

The plans of the vessels first must be 
approved by the Department of the 
Navy, to determine whether they measure 
up to the specifications for use as naval 
auxiliaries in time of war. 

The proposal of the Export Corpora- 
tion to borrow money for the construe- 
tion of the ships was the first to be re- 
ceived by the Board under the terms of 
the, Jones-White Bill, which increases the 
Loan Fund to $250,000,000 and provides 
that 75 per cent of the cost of the con- 


Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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| American Dictatorship Established in Haiti, 
Declares Senator King, Urging Withdrawal 


Control of Government and Judiciary Assumed, He As- 
oC 
Producers of Sugar serts, Without Warrant Even of Illegal Treaty. 


Report of Col. J. M. Tarafa 
Tells of Progress Meade 
In Restriction of World 
Output. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
weeks the associations of beet-growers 
had realized the advisability of reducing 
their plantings, for the purpose of con- 
tributing efficaciously to balancing pro- 
duction and consumption. 

During our stay in Europe we had oc- 
casion to talk with an important Peru- 
vian producer, who informed us that, in 
his opinion, the sugar associations of his 
country were intensely interested in our 
constructive policy. We also had op- 
portunity to talk with the representative 
of the beet sugar industry of Holland, 
which has already stated, in the propor- 
tion of 70 per cent, its intention to 
adhere thereto. 

A sugar producer from the Island of 
Mauritius approached us, to congratulate 
us on the constructive policy initiated by 
Cuba, and informed us that although the 
sugar production of Mauritius did not 
effect the price of sugar in the world 


market, they watched with great sym- | 


pathy the efforts being made by Cuba and 
other exporting countries to stabilize the 
sugar industry, and wished it known that 
they were disposed to cooperate In the 
development of our constructive plan, in 


the form and to the extent that the ex- | 
porting countries, whose sugar exercises | 


a decisive influence on the price in the 
world market, may consider them capable 
of contributing to the desired stabiliza- 
tion. 


Benefits From Agreement. 
The significance and importance 
the Paris agreement, as concerns 
sugar industry, in our judgment may be 
summed up as follows: 
1. In view of the great interest which 
all the countries of the world have taken 
in the conference at Paris, we must con- 


of 


sider that the entire world is now in- | 
formed that if the world production of | 


increase without 


sugar continues to wi 
: to the realities of 


ught being given ' 
aagtion, an intense and ee 
astrous economic crisis will come about 
in the world sugar industry. ae 

2. The beet sugar eae in Europe 
as acknowledged, without room 
eka ae = effect of the Paris confer- 
ence, that the balance which we are en- 
deavoring to secure, between production 
and consumption, is of vital importance. 

For the present, the sugar associa- 
tions of Czechoslovakia, with the ex- 
press consent of the beet growers, have 
agreed on their own initiative and of 
their own free will, to reduce their — 
plantings of beets between 9 and 10 
per cent. The Argentine Republic has 
already legislated to prevent Increase 1n 
its producticn. 

The Dominican Republic has likewise 
legislated to prevent an increase In = 
present production for five years, ant 
has also appointed a Sugar Defense 
Commission, analogous to our own in 
its structure and objects, to treat with 
the other exporting countries and con- 
tribute to the stabilization of the in- 
dustry. 

The sugar associations of Jugoslavia 
sent us congratulations on the construc- 
tive plan ot Cuba, informing us that, 
while the members thereof are not at 
present exporters, they had been on 
a small scale during the year 1926, and 
that if they should again become ex- 
porters, they would accept the Paris 
agreement, and would also cooperate in 


any manner within their power to se- | 


cure the stabilization of the industry. 
Disposition of Surplus. 


3. As will have been seen by Article | 


IV ot the Paris agreement, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Germany and Belgium 
have accepted as a fundamental prin- 
ciple the formula of retaining In each 
country, in the hands of a trustee, the 
excess of sugar exportable from the 


1928; which means that if the world sta- 
tistics in October, 1928, show an estimate 


of 3,850,000 tons for export to the world ; 


market, the countries which signed the 
Paris agreement will then discuss and 
agree upon retention for one year of the 
fixed percentage determined, in the hands 
of a trustee in each country, and at the 
conferences of October, 1929, resolutions 
will be passed as warranted by the sta- 


istic time, and the form of re- | W' eed erie 
tistics at that ; difficult to maintain that Haiti is morally | 


leasing the retained sugar will be de- 
cided upon. 


4. In accordance with Article V of the | 
a Parmanent Com- } 


agreement, 


aris 
: will be established, which 


mittee will 


consist of representatives of each one | 


of the contracting countries, the ob- 


ject whereof will be to maintain the | 


contracting sugar industries in close 
relations and contact, working as a 
whole in everything which may be bene- 
ficial to the industry. It will endeavor, 
for example, to secure reductions of 


customs tariffs and consumption taxes, | 


endeavoring to stimulate and extend 
the use of sugar, etc. 
As a consequence of the foregoing 


and in order that the constructive plan | 


of Cuba may give the results which 
we all desire, it is necessary to create 
a body which shall occupy itself ex- 
clusively and with the proper efficacy, 


to maintaining relations with the coun- | 


tries which are parties to the Paris 
agreement, and which shall continue, 
etticaciously and actively, endeavoring 
to secure the adhesion of Java, Peru, 
Brazil, Santo Dobingo and Argentina. 
Sugar Export Compact. 

The first and most important is 
secure an agreement among all 
countries which export sugar to 
world market. Once this is fully ob- 
tained, or obtained as far as possible, 
and bearing in mind that the sugar 
industry of the world has a common in- 


the 


terest in the matter, efforts should be | 


made to secure a status-quo in the pro- 
duction of sugar in those countries in 
which the industry is protested by high 
tariffs, because of the obvious fact that 
the cooperation of these countries will 
result in incalculable mutual benefits 
and will be of great efficacy in secur- 
ing our aims. 


for example, if the beet sugar indus- | 


try of the United States of America and 


their sugar by degrees and in propor- 
tion to the annual consumption, Cuba 
could also effect its sales in the same 
manner, and this would bring about thc 
stabilization which docs not now exist, 
in the American market; a stabilization 
which will not be possible so long as 


the | 


for | 


| better or worse than unveiled 


to } 


the | 


; sulfer 


In the issue of June 8 was begun 
publication of the statement by Sen- 
ator King (Dem.), of Utah, in which 
he challenges the legal status of the 
American occupation of Haiti. Sen- 
ator King alleges that the treaty, 
under the terms of which the Amer- 
ican occupation is justified, was 
forced upon the Haitien government 
and was never ratified by either the 
United States or Hati. 

The full text follows: 
They further stated that 

tion of martial law and the conduct 


the imposi- 
in 


Haiti by an American admiral prior to | 


the existence of the treaty were “clear 
violations ‘of international law and 
our Constitution.” This report also con- 
demns the methods employed by B 
United States to force the acceptance olf 
the treaty framed by the United States, 
and refers to such “methods as the di- 
rect use of military force and political 
pressure.” 
that the maintenance in Haiti of any 
United States “military forces or of the 
control exercised bY treaty officials un- 
der cover of the treaty of Septeraber, 
1915, amounts to a conscious and inten- 
tional participation in the wrong of the 
original aggression and coercion.” 

The report condemns the Navy 
partment in attempting to exercise the 
function of a department of colonies and 
dependencies, and declares that it “is 
unauthorized and without sanction oi 
law and should be condemned as illegal 
and as a usurpation of power.” The re- 
port also declares that the honor and 
good name of the United States, the 
preservation of the sovereignty and 
cherished liberty of Haiti and her right 
to fair dealing upon the part of the 


United States, as well as assuring ami- | 
cable relations between the United States | 


and Latin America, require that the 


United States immediately abrogate un- | 


conditionally and without qualifications 


the so-called Treaty of 1915, and that | 


free elections should be permitted to be 
held by the people of Haiti at which 
representatives to their legislative bodies 
might be chosen. 


American Observers 
Criticize Occupation 

Quite recently six disinterested Ameri- 
can citizens representing American or- 
ganizations visited Haiti and made a 
searching examination into conditions 
under American military rule. They sub- 
mitted a report in a volume entitled 
“Occupied Haiti.” 


Among these commissioners were Prof. | 


Paul H. Douglas, of the University of 
Chicago, and Miss Emily Balch, one of 
the great women of the United States. 
Their findings are at variance with the 


statement made by Senator Oddie and | 


published in The United States Daily in 
May, 1927, and found in the Congres- 
sional Record of May 29, 1928. 


| May I say that I have visited Haiti and 
have attempted to learn the reasons for 


our occupation and obtain information 


as to the present conditions in that un- | 


happy country. I have received from 


time to time during the past five years | 
have | 


many letters from Haitians and 


! conversed with many who have resided 


there and a considerable number who 


have visited Haiti. 


I may add in passing that the Gov- 


ernment of Haiti is of such a character | 
as to interpose obstacles to free corre- | 
spondence between some American citi- | 
‘ to time, 


zens and Haitians. From time 
a cable censorship has been established 
and letters mailed in the United States 
or in Haiti may not always reach their 


! destination. 


In the report submitted by Professor 


Douglas and associates, it is declared | 


that Haiti has been “occupied by the 


United States by force or arms, kept | 
down by force of arms, and adminis- | 
tered for eleven years at a considerable | 


money cost to ourselves 
and a much heavier cost, both 
world a large and more especially 


as taxpayers, 


The report supports the statements 
which I have made, that there was no 


justification for the landing of Ameri- | 
the | 


can troops in Haiti. It refers to 
seizures by Admiral Capperton of the 
Custom Houses and the threats made 
of “military pressure exerted to force’’ 


| the Haitains to accept a treaty which | 
| deprived their country of independence. 
The reports says that, ‘as the treaty | 


was forced through under duress it is 


bound by its provisions.” The report 
refers to tne selection of Dartiguenave 
as so-called President of Haiti, and the 
manner in which the United States ac- 
complished the result. 

It refers also to Major Smedley D. 
Butler, who, with marines carried out 
instructions and drove the National 


Assembly from their chamber and pre- 


vented them from again convening. 

Speaking of the American 
tion the report, 
“It is a question whéther the semblance 
of republican institutions maintained is 
and un- 
pretending military dictatorship.” 

The report proceeds: 

“It is obvious that as a matter of fact 
the real power in Haiti is exercised, not 
by the Haitian officials, but by the Ameri- 
can Occupation.” 


Marines are stationed in various parts | 
of the republic, although not authorized | 


| by the treaty. The report states that our 
government “effectively controls all leg- 
islation in what we say is a sovereign 
and independent state. 
Our military forces abolished the na- 


; tional Congress and has prevented the 
election of representatives so that there | 


is now no legislative body. Whatever 
so-called laws are promulgated from time 


everyone tries to sell in six months an ! 


article which is consumed in twelve. 

If the exporting countries which sup- 
ply the world market should reach a 
practical and definite agreement for the 
gradual and orderly disposal of their 
sugar, in accordance with the needs of 
consumption and without anticipating 
them, there is no question that the benefi- 
cial effects of such a policy would be felt 
immediately. 

And in saying beneficial, we include 
not only the producers, who would see 


1 | the disappearance of the menace which 
the cane sugar industry of Porto Rico, ; 
Hawaii and the Philippines should sell : 


is hanging over them, of continuing to 
sell their product at a price less than 
the cost of production, but also the con- 
umers, who will in the long run, and 
without anyone being able to prevent it, 
the harm inherent in a policy 

that which at present regulates 
relations between the former and 
the latter, 


so 
tight a 


the 


of | 


the | 


The report further declares | 


De- 


in the | 
in | 
| Latin America, to our standing as a re- 
| spector of the liberities of others.” 

1928-29 crop, as calculated in October, | — 


Occupa- | 
on page 31, states that | 


{ to time do not come from the people; 
| they emanate from the puppet President 
| 
| 


Borno, with the approval of a brigadier 
general sent by the United States and 
who is calle@ High Commissioner, while 
at the same time he is the head of our 
military forces maintained in Haiti. 
Professor Douglas, in the report just 
| referred to, states that “proposed laws 
must be submitted to the American 

High Commissioner, and if he has any 
| objection it is apparent that he can pre- 
| vent them from being enacted.” The re- 
port states: 

“The occupation is thus 
| supreme. * * * The American power 
over Haiti is in reality almost complete. 

“American approval is needed for the 
enactment of laws, the revenues of the 
country are collected 
vision of Americans, and the budget is 
drawn up by the American financial ad- 
viser. The financial adviser scrutinizes 
all vouchers and withholds payments that 
he believes to be not in conformity with 
the principles of the budget or with ef- 
ficient administration. 

“The control over the gendarmerie is 
in American hands, as are also the serv- 


ices of health and public works; and agri- 


culture.” 

The report shows that the gendarmerie 
is controlled by Americans, and they re- 
fuse to arrest persons who do not obey 
the rulings of the courts. Numerous 
Americans are installed in positions and 
paid large salaries. 


Professor Douglas, in his articles ap- | 


pearing in the Political Science Quar- 
terly in June and September, 1927, por- 
trays the military character of our rule 
in Haiti and the unsatisfactory condition 
there existing. 

He quotes from a cable sent by Ad- 
miral Caperton in September, 1915, to 
the Navy Department, in which he states 
| the chances for negotiating a treat; are 
more favorable because of the “exercise 
of military pressure at propitious mo- 
ments in negotiations.” 
| to the same Department that “the United 


States has now actually accomplished a | 
of | 


military intervention in the affairs 


| another nation. 


i 
“Hostility exists now in Haiti and has 


| existed for a number of years against 
such action. Serious hostile contacts 


have only been avoided by prompt and 


rapid military action, which has given 
United States control before resistance 
has had time to organize.” 

American Commissioner 


Is Virtual Dictator 


There can be no question but that the | 


States waged war upon Haiti 
and conquered her people and is now in 
possession of their country. 
a constitution upon the people which 
they did not want, and one of the pro- 


| United 


| provided that aliens and foreign corpora- 
tions could acquire lands in Haiti. 


The Haitian people in their constitu- | 


tion had provided against the acquisi- 
tion of lands by foreigners. The limited 
area measured by the population and 
the dependence of the people upon the 
soi! for subsistence and for any : 
perity and progress had provided in their 
organic law against the danger of for- 
| eign ownership of Haitian lands. 
They did not want to become 
or peons. 
tations and feared that rich countries 
might seek to acquire their lands. 
Professor Douglas, in the article just 
referred to, states that under the “mili- 


missioner has become the virtual dicta- 
tor of Haitian policies.” 

“In August, 1918, upon the request 
of the American Occupation, the Haitian 
government agreed to submit to the offi- 


| lative proposals touching matters cov- 
ered in the treaty of 1915.” 
to certain measures and the 
representatives declared that “these 
measures would not be recognized 
laws by the United States, and that 
the Receiver General (an American offi- 
| cial) had been notified to this effect.” 
Professor Douglas says that the Amer- 
| ican representatives maintained that all 
legislation, whether the Haitians believed 
it touched upon the treaty or not, “must 


be submitted to the American represen- | 
Professor Douglas also stated | 


tatives.” 
that “if the American High Commis- 
sioner gives his consent measures may 
be passed by the Council of State.” 

“In practice there, the American occu- 
pation controls the Haitian government. 
{ It is therefore distinctly disingenuous for 
members of our State Department to 
argue, as they have at times done, that 
such acts as the failure to call for the 
congressional elections have rested solely 
| upon the decision of the Haitian gov- 
ernment.” 


He states that “the plain truth is that | 


if our State Department wanted to have 
elections held it couid have called them, 
* * * The fiction of an independent 
Haitian government has enabled our of- 
ficials to divert responsibility for cer- 
tain actions to the Haitians.” 

Clarence Streit, in an article in the 
New York Times in March, 1928, states 
that American officials have become in 
the opinion of many observers, “the 
effective rulers of Haiti. All important 
legislation is either entirely drawn up 
or approved by them and our State De- 

| partment before the President and Coun- 
| cil of State make it law. 


us except justice and public instruction, 
which, however, are subject to the im- 
portant influence of our power over the 
budget.” 


Senator McCormick 
Opposed Occupation 


Senator McCormick, a Republican, a 
| short time before his death, offered a 
resolution in the Senate in which he de- 
clared that martial or military law had 
been proclaimed in Haiti by American 
military forces in 1915; that it was still 
effective by the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; that under 
such law citizens of Haiti are liable to 
arrest by armed forces of the United 
States and to trial before military tribu- 
nals of the United States nine years 
after military law was first proclaimed; 
and he then declares that the “contin- 
uance of such military or martial law, 
and the liability of Haitien citizens to 
trial before military tribunals of the 
United States is undemocratic and un- 
republican and contrary to American 
ideals and to the policies of President 
Warren G. Harding.” 

The article of Senator 
| referred to, gives an 
| view as to the conditions in Haiti. 
| ther MeGowan, of the United 

hert time ago visited Haiti, and 
4 his return declared in substance 


Oddie, 





Fa- 
States, a 
upon 


that 


essentially | 


under the super- | 


| United 


He also cabled | 


It forced | 


visions most obnoxious to the Haitians | 


pros- | 


; amount of 
slaves | 


They appreciated their limi- | 


tary set-up and the tacit pressure of the | 
United States, the American High Com- | 


cial American representative all legis- | 
There were some disputes in regard | 
American | 


asi. 
| Importan:, 


| free 


“Moreover, all administration is under | 





| can 
above | 
entirely different | 


“civil liberty and free government had 
been destroyed;” that the National City 
Bank of New York had acquired com- 
plete domination over Haitian finances; 
that a nation of independent farmers was 
rapidly being transformed into a nation 
of plantation laborers, and their farms 
were being absorbed into plantations 
owned by American corporations; that 
the civil government of Haiti had become 
an ignominious shell, without power ex- 
cept to concur in the recomendations of 
the American High Commissioner. 

Reference is niade to an order issued 
by Secretary Denby, of the Navy, forbid- 
ding any Haitian to “criticize the Ameri- 
can Ocecupatiton” and subjecting him to 
triai before a provost marshal composed 
of Marines for so doing. 

President Harding referred to the ac- 
tion taken by the United States in for- 
cibly occupying Haiti and said that “if 
elected President he would not empower 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy to 
draft a constitution for helpless peoples 
in the West Indies and jam it down their 
throats at the point of bayonets borne 


| by United States marines.” 


Under American occupation the free- 
dom ot the press has peen destroyed; 
scores of editors have been imprisoned, 
some have been driven from Haiti; the 
liberty of speech has been interfered 
with, and the evils of military rule have 
flourished. The American High Com- 
missioner complained of the courts, es- 
pecially the court of Casastion, and in- 
dicated that the constitution 


should be |! 


changed and the judges serving for life ! 


be replaced. 
The Constitution 
States and 


framed 
forced 


in 


upon the 


Haitians contained some guarantees in | 
respect to individual liberty and free- | 


dom of the 
the then existing judicial system. The 


press, and it did not modify | 


: ; : | 
judges refused to carry out the wishes | 


ot Borno and the American 
the Constitution. : 
Accordingly, within the past 
months, the Constitution forced upon 
them was changed, the independent judi- 
ciary was abolished, and the 
tor guarantees in respect to treedom 
of speech and of the press—which had 


not been observed by the American Oc- | 
Judges | 


cupation—were superceded. 
have now been appointed, taking the 
place of others who had served under 


the Haitien constitution as well as un- ! 
der the one forced upon them and who ! 


occupied their positions for life. 
Possession of Land 


Passing from Haitiens 
Under American Uccupation large 
areas of .and have passed under the con- 


| trol of American corporations. The right | 
| to Haitians to occupy lands which had 


been occupied by them and their fore- 
fathers for hundreds of years has been 
assailed. 
Thousands 
American 
and = sought 
and other 


ot Haitians, 
rule, have left 
employment in 
surrounding 


fearing 


Cuba 


lieve in American occupation have been 
dissolved and a situation developed which 
provokes resentment against and iil will 
towards the United States, and consti- 
tutes an obstacle to genuine progress 
and to that 
sential to the maintenance of a free and 
independent Government. 

When the United States took posses- 
sion of Haiti her obligations did not 
exceed 16,000,000. Under American oc- 


Occupa- | 
tion, and it became necessary to change | 


few | 


promise | 


| gress. 





Haiti | 


countries, | 
| Political organizations which did not be- 


political development es- ! 


; istration, 


cupation a bond issue of $40,000,000 ! 


has been authorized and bonds to the 
nearly $30,000,000 have 
been issued. These have been acquired 
largely, if not entirely by financial in- 


| terests in New York City. 


The National City Bank, under 


American rule, is the fiscal agent of the’ 
Government, and it is claimed by some | 


that the United States will be required 
to remain in Haiti until all of the $40,- 
000,000 bonds issues have matured and 
have been paid. These bonds do not 


mature until 1956, and under this agree- | 


ment the United States will be required 
to continue its occupation of Haiti un- 
til that date if not longer. 


It is true that under American occupa- | 


have 
Haiti 


some roads 
sanitation of 


tion 


the has been 


been built and | 
im- | 


proved. The Haitians themselves could | 


have made material improvements, as 
if not superior, to those 
which have resulted under American 
rule if they had bonded their country 
as it has been bonded since American 
occupation. 

There has been but little 
ment agriculturally, and with the pass- 
ing of small holdings under the control 
of American interests, it is certain that 
no benefits have been or will be derived 
from this policy. 

American Withdrawat 


From Haiti Recommended 

The United States is not wanted in 
Haiti except by a few office holders and 
fawning creatures who are found in all 
countries where a foreign power superim- 
poses itself upon a country. The great 
mass of the Haitian people resent our 
occupation of their country and demand 
the withdrawal of American Marines. 

Professor Douglass and the committee 
with which he was associated recom- 
mended, as a result of their investiga- 
tion of conditions in Haiti, that the 
Haitian people be permitted to hold a 
election, untimidated by Ameri- 
can Marines; that they be permitted to 
frame a constitution of their own, and 
elect their own officials, and that when 
this has been accomplished American 
troops be withdrawn and the Govern- 
ment of Haiti turned over to the 
Haitian people. 

The United States cannot afford to be 


improve- | 


; Robert E. Conts, 


impereraiistic nor can it afford to be | 


hypicritical. Many crimes have been 
committed under the pretext of al- 
truism and of a desire to improve the 
condition of so-called backward peo- 
ple. 

The Haitian people, for more than a 
hundred years, maintatned their own 
government; they made progress. It is 
true it was slow, but the path that leads 
to the heights of democracy is a difficult 
one. 

The Haitian people can learn the way 
of self-government, not under American 
bayonets, but only when they have free 
opportunity for self-development and 
self-expression. 


Handbook on Industries 
Of Yugoslavia Is Issued 


The issuance of a commercial and in- 
dustrial handbook of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, com- 
monly referred to as Yugoslavia, was 
announced by the Department of Com- 
merce June 8. 

The survey is the work of the Ameri- 
Consul at Belgrade, Kenneth S. 
Patton, and is designed to be helpful 
to American exporters, investors, and 
others interested in the economic de- 
velopment of southern and eastern Eu- 
rope. It know as Trade Commercial 
Series No. 61, 


i toward 
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Legal Status of “Pocket Veto” Considered 
In House in Respect to Indian Legislation 


Opinion of Judiciary 
Law 


The legal status of the so-called 
“pocket veto” was the issue raised in 
the House in the Congressional session 
just closed, it was stated, June 8, by 
Representative Cannon (Dem.), of Els- 
berry, Mo., former parliamentarian in 
the House, in respect to a proposed ap- 
propriation to carry into effect a treaty 
with the Shawnee Indians. 

The bill (H. R. 5218, 69th Congress), 
authorizing the appropriation had been 
passed December 9, 1927, on the last day 
of the first session. The President failed 
to sign it. 

On the strength of an opinion of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House that 
the bill had become law (House Report 
2054, 69th Congress, second session), 
an appropriation to carry the treaty into 
effect was proposed as an amendment to 
the deficiency bill. The amendment was 
defeated on a point of order that there 
was no legislation authorizing the appro- 
priation. 


Appropriation Defeated 


' On Point of Order 


the | 
The matter came up while the House, | 


in Committee of the Whole, was consid- 


ering the first deficiency appropriation | 


bill. Representatives McKeown (Dem.), 


of, Oklahoma, offered an amendment to ! 


appropriate $463,752.49, to be expended 
in carrying into effect the twelfth arti- 
cle of the treaty between the 


Representative Madden 
cago, Ill., opposed the amendment. 


Mr. McKeown explained that the mat- | 


ter grew out of a bill passed by the two 


houses, authorizing the payment to the | 
Indians, and that it went to the President 
on the last day of the first session of the | 
The bill, Mr Mc- ! 
Keown aded, was not vetoed or approved 


Sixty-ninth Congress. 


or returned to Congress. 

The question had been submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, he éx- 
plained, upon a resolution declaring it 


| had become a law nothwithstanding that 
| it had not been signed or returned to Con- 
The question turned on the pro- | 
vision in the Constitution that a bill shall ! 


become law if withheld by the President 


adjournment prevents its return. 


“The contention,” Mr. McKeown said, | 
| “is that the adjournment contemplated 
| by the Constitution of the United States 
| is the final adjournment of Congress. | 
The adjournment of a session is not a ! 


final adjournment, and does not preclude 


the President from returning a bill with | 


his objection to the House, so that Con- 
gress may have an opportunity to say 
whether it agrees with the President or 
disagrees with him. 


“For 60 years under our Government 
every bill was either vetoed or signed 


by the President of the United States. | 


The habit has grown up in recent years, 
especially under Mr. Cleveland’s admin- 
in regard to 
where there was what 
pocket veto. 

“The House Judiciary Committee 
aor held the bill had become a 
aw. 


was called a 


Chair Sustains Point 
Of No Authorizing Law 


Mr. Madden, of the Committee on Ap- 


propriations, made the point of order 


against the amendment on the ground :! 


that there is no law authorizing the ex- 
penditure. The point was sustained by 
the chair. 

The full text of the report of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary fol- 
lows: 

Hon. George S. Graham, 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

House Resolution 379 referréd to your 
Subcommittee No. 3 is as follows: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States on the 3d day of July, 1926, duly 
attested as required by law, H. R. 5218, 
entitled ‘An act to carry into effect the 
twelfth article of the treaty between 
the United States and the Shawnee 


Chairman 


Naval Report Is Delayed 
On Accidents to Airplanes 


[Continued from Page 1] 


heard by the Board are: Rear Admiral 
commandant of the 
Fifth Naval District, Newport News; 
Captain T. T. Craven, director, Naval In- 
telligence, formerly in command of the 
Naval Air Station at Diego; Rear Ad- 
miral Leigh,; Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics; Commander Patrick N. L. Bel- 
linger, Naval Operations; Captain T. R. 
Kurtz, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Navi- 
gation; and Lieut. Charles R. Brown, Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. 

The Board intends to hear Admiral H. 
A. Wiley, Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Fleet, Admiral Thomas 
Washington, Commandant, 12th Naval 
District, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, and Captain E. J. King, in com- 
mand of the aircraft squadrons, Scouting 
Fleet. 


National Association 
Plans to Mark Airways 


Formation of a National Airway Mark- 
ing Association resulted from the recent 
Wichita conference, the Aeronautic 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 
reported in a statement June 8. Follow- 
ing is the full text. 

The Wichita Air Marking Conference, 
organized by the Wichita Chamber or 
Commerce, which considered over 2,000 
suggestions, resulted in the formation of 
the National Airway Marking Associa- 
tion and the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee with representatives of the Asso- 
ciation, Department of Commerce, Navy 
and War Departments. 

William G. Howse of Wichita, a Di- 
rector of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, was made president of the 
Association; Frank A. Davis of Kansus 
City, vice-president; Will Rogers, vice- 
president-at-large; and Mac Short of the 
Stearman Aircraft Company, Wichita, 
secretary. F. Woody Hockaday repre- 
sents the Association at Washington and 
H. H. Blee the Department of Commerce 
on the joint committee, which is making 
a study of the entire material presented 
to the conference. 

Acceptable designs will be tried out 
in actual use, and upon final adoption 
the activities of the Association will be 
encouraging extensions of the 
system throughout the United States, 





United | 
| States and the Shawnee tribe of Indians. 

(Rep.), of Chi- | ; 4 
| which relates to the presentation of bills 


pension bills, | 


i tional 
; agencies of the Federal Government and ! 





| international 








Committee That Bill Had Become 
Was Disregarded. 


| Tribe of Indians, proclaimed October 14, 


1868’; and 

“Whereas the President has not re- 
turned said bill with his objections in 
writing to the House of Representa- 
tives, in which the bill originated: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That H. R. 5218, ‘An act 
to carry into effect the twelfth article 
of the treaty between the United States 
and the Shawnee Tribe of Indians, pro- 
claimed October 14, 1868,’ has become 
a law of the United States.” 

Your Subcommittee No. 3, having duly 
considered the same, submits the fol- 
lowing report: 

On July 3, 1926, H. R. 5218, having 
duly passed both Houses, and been signed 
by the presiding officer and duly at- 
tested as required by law, was presented 
to the President. Thereafter, on said 
3d day of July, 1926, there was a final 
adjournment of the first session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. The President did 
not approve of said bill; meither did he 
disapprove the same nor return the bill 


| to the House in which it originated nor | 


make any return thereof whatever to 


| either House of the legislative branch of 


the Government. 
House Resolution 87 

became a law without the President’s 

approval, under the circumstances set 

forth in the foregoing statement. 


Cites Provisions 
From Constitution 

Clause 2 of section 7 of Article I of 
the Constitution of the United States, 


to the President, his approval 
approval thereof, is as follows: 


and dis- 


“Every bill which shall have’ passed , 
Representatives and the | 
Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be 


the House of 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 


Growth Is Deseribed 
Of Standardization | 


| Development as Method of 
for 10 days, unless the Congress by its | 


Human Progress Termed 
Significant. 


[Continued from Page 1] 

user, by approval, criticism, report, or 
Suggestion, aids in standardizing the 
preducts he uses.” 

_ The standardization movement is hav- 
ing its effect upon the life of every in- 
dividual. Thus, there is a growing ten- 
dency to use standard specifications in 


; the purchases of even small consumers. 


The Bureau is developing a certification 
and labeling pian by which the private 
purchaser can buy goods which are guar- 
anteed to meet the Government’s require- 
ments. This plan has been applied to 
146 Government specifications. Lists 
covering 75 of these specifications have 
already been distributed and at the time 
the Yearbook was prepared 684 individ- 
ual manufacturers had signified their 
willingness to comply with the plan. The 
number now is over 1,000. 

_ The Yearbook is issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards as a com- 
panion volume to Commerce Yearbook. 
The latter deals strictly with industry 
and commerce, while the former (B. of S. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 88) con- 
fines itself to standards and standardiza- 
tion. 

It contains outlines of the activities 
and accomplishments of not only the Na- 
Bureau of Standards and other 


States, counties and municipalities but 
also the societies and associations of 
which standardization is a major or very 
important activity with special emphasis 
on their accomplishments during the year 
1927 and their programs for future work. 
Moreover, a special feature is made of 
the activities and accomplishments of the 
various foreign national and the several 
standardization agencies. 
Brief descriptions are given of the 
standardization work of the many agen- 
cles in an effort to present an adequate 
picture of the world-wide diversification 
and ramification of the standardization 


: 379 raises the ques- | 
tion whether or not the bill H. R. 5218 | 


Berna 
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Abnormal Weather 
Said to Increase 
Pneumonia Cas| 


Greater Number of Deat 

From Respiratory Diseas¢ 

Is Declared to Be Due 
To Late Spring. 


Apparently abnormal weather cor 
tions, manifested generally through 
the country in changing weather and 
late arrival of spring, are attributed 
the United States Public Health Serv 
as the cause for the increased num 
of deaths resulting from influenza : 
Pneumonia, it was stated orally Jund 


; by the Surgeon General, Dr. Hu@h 


Cumming, in connection with the is! 
ance of the weekly review on the prj 
alence of communicable diseases. i 
Reports from 95 cities throughout 
country, having an aggregate popu 
tion of approximately 31,000,000 shov 
1,293 deaths resulting from these respi 
tory diseases for the week ended M 
19, 1928, according to the review. | 
the same week of 1927 these cities 
ported 708 fatalities, or 585 less tl 
for the current surveyed period. 1 
full text of the weekly review follov 
Decrease in Diphtheria. 
_ The United States Public Health Se 
ice has issued the following stateme 


regarding the prevalence of commu 
cable diseases in the United States. 


The 101 cities reporting cases used 
the foilowing table are situated in 
parts of the country and have an es 


; mated aggregate population of more t 


31,650,000. The estimated population 
the 95, cities reporting deaths is m¢ 
than 30,960,000. Weeks ended May 
1928, and May 21, 1927, 
Cases Reported. 
Diphtheria: 
MU NUMMER «6s a evhvces 
101 cities ... 
Measles: 
41 States eee 
AUL CHION 206 Kiveune 
Poliomyelitis: 
43 States 
Scarlet fever: 
RU SURUOE: ox O85 iin 
MUL CHIGS: 6006 os 
Smallpox: 
42 States ‘ 
LUE CIIGS: «sau wes 


1928. 


1,251 


: Typhoid fever: 


ee UWUES 6. 5 =: ewes 
UG 
Deaths Reported: 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
SO CHUCK Acts eines eee i 
Smallpox: Fj 
95 cities 


movement. Graphic fiow sheets are pi 
sented showing how the fundamen 
national standards of the United Sta 
are made available to the ultimate us 


In a general review of the standardiz 
tion movement in America, attenti 
is directed to the remarkable grow 
in the activities of the trade associ 
tions, to the development of ‘‘mass-p1 
duction” methods of factory operati4 
and to the vital interest mow . beii 
shown in standardization by industri 
executives. Noteworthy in the trend 
the development of standards is the pro 
ess based on the elimination of exce 
varieties, sizes, and qualities which ¢4 
supplementary to the slower proces# i 
volving detailed technical considerati 
A development of no little importan 
is the substitution of performance, 
service, requirements for compensati 
specifications im certain lines of man 
facture. 


To manufacturers, industrial expert 
engineers, and purchasing agents bo 
Governmental and general, to all office 
and agencies concerned with standardiz 
tion, the Standards Yearbook will 
most valuable. It will inform the man 
facturer of the current standardizatic 
movements affecting his industry; it w 
inform purchasing agents of new stan 
ard specifications, being supplementa 
to the National Directory of Commodif 
Specifications in this respect. It w 
inform the scientist engaged in researc 
as to current research projects whic 
may lead to standardization. To th 
average reader it will prove a mine ¢ 
information on the present status a 
trend of standardization in all fields ¢ 
industry, commerce, science, and Go 
ernment, with references to sources 
further information. 
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Plans Are Submitted | Flexible Features of Tariff Act of 1922 
Are Defended by Representative Colton 


For Ships to Be Built 
With Federal Loans 


Construction of Four Cargo- 
Passenger Vessels for Use 
In Mediterranean Serv- 
ice Proposed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
struction may be borrowed at the current 
rate of interest paid by the Treasury 
of the United States. 


The classification plans for the vessels 
were referred immediately to Commnis- 
sioner W. S. Benson, of the Board, in 
charge of construction, for his action 
and for submission to the Navy Board 
v@rich determines the naval auxiliary 
values of the vessels. The Board then 
will be called upon to act on the request 
for the loan, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment to consider the advisability of mail 
contracts and essential trade routes, 


Description of Vessels. 

In his letter, Mr. Frick statel that the 
four vessels would be slightly in excess 
of 8,000 gross tons each, and suitable 
for approximately 5,500 tons of cargo. 
They would be 450 feet in length. 
Accomodations for 
tons of refrigerator 
planned. 

The classification plans also showed a 
sketch of the suggested arrangement 


cargo also are 


should the vessel be used as a naval | 


auxiliary in the event of war. The ma- 
chinery would consist of three turbines 
with 2 single reduction gear, and de- 
signed to develop 6,300 S. H. P., under 
service conditions, and will be equipped 
with four water tube boilers of the 
straight tube with a pressure of 
pounds. 


To Carry 100 Passengers. * 
Accommodations _ for 


Mediterranean voyages are provided in 
plans. 

“It will be our aim to make this 
yéessel substantial in every respect and 
up to date in all respects,” said Mr. 
Frick’s letter. “Builders will be fur- 


nished with classification plans and a | 
; r will be ; 
permitted to submit details subject to ! 


copy of the specifications, and 


the approval of the Classification So- 
ciety, the Local Steamboat Inspection 
Service and the Owners’ Representative. 

“We feel that in allowing the builder 
all possible latitude in working out the 
details that the constructin can be ex- 
pedited and the cost reduced to a mini- 
mum.” 


Plans Are Approved. 
In another letter to the Board, accom- 
panying revised classification plans, Mr. 


Frick stated that the ships plans had | 
been approved by the Classification So- 


ciety. 

“We trust the plans and data submitted 
herewith will be sufficient for the Board 
to pass on, and at the same time we 
would appreciate the comments and 
criticisms of the Board as to our proposed 
new steamer,” he concluded. 


Commodore Henry Herberman, presi- 


at the Board offices June 8 and discussed | 


the plans submitted. 


Relation of Forestry 
And Floods Is Studied 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Secretary of Agriculture the extent to 
and manner in which the floods of the 
Mississippi Valley may be controlled by 
proper forestry practice.” 

This provision was written into the 
act, according to Representative Scott 
Leavitt, its sponsor, in order that the 
national flood control policy should con- 
tain “‘an acceptance of the nrinciple that 
any flood-control 
ultimately effective, must include for- 
estry practice at the heads of all streams 
involved.” 

The report submitted to the President 
was based on a study made during the 


last year under the direction of Asso- j 


ciate Forester E. A. Sherman on the for- 
est Conditions throughout the Missis- 
sippi watersheds and their influence on 
streamflow. The critical forest areas, 
where improvement of forest conditions 
could make the greatest contribution to- 
ward mitigating flood conditions in the 
Mississippi River, were determined 
this survey. 

In compliance with the President’s re- 
uest, the Forest Service will immedi- 
ately begin additional studies and the 
collection of additional data on the re- 
lation of proper forestry practice to flood 
control, to supplement the initial report 
just submitted. 


Higher Rates for Carrying 


Mail on Railways Approved | 


| law. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
present system to a group system were 
considered desirable. 

At the same time that the examiner’s 
report was made public June 8, the Com- 


mission issued an order reopening the | 


mail pay proceeding in connection with 
the proposed report, providing that ex- 
ceptions, if any, may be filed on or be- 
fore June 27 and assigning the pro- 
ceeding for further argument on June 

In 1926, according to the examiner's 
report, payments to the railroads for 
carrying the mails amounted to $96,326.- 
6G. The carriers contended that this 
vas inadequate and asked for an in- 
crease of 40 per cent. Separate applica- 
tiorts for reexamination of the rates were 
filed by 198 carriers, including nearly 
all Class 1 railroads, and also by the New 
England railroads and the short line 
railroads, 

The necessity for the increase of 40 
per cent asked by the railroads has not 
been shown, the examiner’s report finds. 


Cream of Tartar Tariff 
Hearings Postponed 


At a mecting held June 8 the United 
States Tariff Commission decided to 
postpone from July 14 to July 25 the 
public hearings in the cost of produc- 
tion covering cream of tartar and tar- 
‘taric acid, according to an oral an- 
nouncement from the Commission. 

The request for a postponement came 
originally from the Italian Government 
through its Ambassador in Washington, 
it was announced. The Commission ex- 
plained, however, that there was no ob- 
jection to the postponement of the hear- 


approximately ‘500 | 


325 | 


Declares That Supreme Court Has Held Adjustments of 
Customs Under Law to Be Constitutional. 


[Continued from Page 1] 


of duty on imported articles as high or 
as low as it chooses. It may levy abso- 
lutely prohibitive duties if it should so 
desire and yet be within its constitutional 
rights and powers. 

Or Congress has the power to remove 
all duties on all products imported, and 
to leave all domestic industries liable 
to absolutely free competition with im- 
ports from foreign countries. This de- 
cision leaves no doubt about the question 
of the constitutionality of the Republican 
tariff law. In the minds of most people 
there never has been any doubht about 
the matter. It is now fully established 
that Congress has the power to protect 
the domestic industries from destructive 
foreign competition by levying adequate 
tariff rates, 

The opinion of the court, rendered 
April 9, 1928, was unanimous and was 
delivered by Chief Justice Taft. The two 


| following quotations give the conclusions 


of this point. 

“Whatever we may think of the wis- 
dom of a protective policy, we cannot 
hold it unconstitutional. * * * 

“The fact that Congress declares that 
one of its motives in fixing the rates of 
duty is so to fix them that they shall en- 
courage the industries of this country in 
the competition with producers in other 
countries in the sale of goods in this 
country, cannot invalidate a revenue act 
so framed.” 

Another extremely important point 
covered by that decision of the Supreme 


Court, is in relation to the adjustment | 


of the customs duties by the President 
after scientific investigations by the 
Tariff Commission. One of the great 


; Powers coniered on Congress by the 
| Federal Constitution, Article 1, Section 
approximately | 
100 first-class passengers with ample | 
public rooms and deck space for the long | 


8, is that of levying and collecting 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 


Congress has exercised that power in 


the past to the best of its ability, and | 
; before the commerce of this great na- | 


tion became so great and complicated, 
it was able to do a fair job at it with- 
out the assistance of a body of techni- 
cal experts to advise about the condi- 


titons in the various industries. At pres- | 


ent, however, there are literally tens 
ot thousands of articles of commerce 
that are imported into the United States 


each year that compete with like or | 


similar articles produced in this coun- 
try. Many of these products are un- 


known to the average man. No adequate | 
| understanding of the problems involved 
in the growth or production of these ! 


thousands of articles is possible unless 
careful and complete data regarding 
them are systematically gathered, ar- 
ranged, and interpreted by specialists 
who make it their business day after 


lems, 


Congress realized this condition and 
organized the Tariff Commission in 1916, 
with its staff of now more than 200 ex- 
perts for the purpose of supplying the 
President and Congress with the informa- 
tion about these many articles of com- 
merce necessary to fix or adjust the cus- 
toms duties in an equitable and reason- 


: ee | able way based upon the actual facts 
dent of the Export Corporation, called | existing in the industries of the United 


States and in competing foreign coun- | 


tries. Congress realized that without 


| Some such scientific sbody as the Com- | 
mision the Ways and Means Committee | 


would be left to determine the rates from 
the maze of conflicting testimony of the 
interested parties that appear before 
that Committee either to have the duty 
as _ high as possible or as low as possible. 

In 1922, the Republican Party went 





| with the Tariff Commission 


plan to be final and | 


in | 


further than the Democrats did in 1916 
idea. 
gave the Commission additional responsi- 
bilities. One of these additional tasks 
Was the investigation of costs of pro- 
duction of articles of commerce in the 
Unitde States and in the principal com- 
peting foreign countries for the purpose 
of assisting the President 
ministration of Section 315 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. 

_. The Commission proceeded to carry out 
its duty under the law and made reports 
to the President who acted upon the 
information furnished him by the’ Com- 
mission, which was his duty under the 
law, and raised or lowered the custom 
duties as the evidence indicated was 
necessary to equalize the costs of pro- 
duction. 


Supreme Court Upheld 
Adjustment of Rates 


Now the question of the constitution- 
ality was raised with respect to Section 
315, under the authority of which the 
President adjusted certain tariff duties 
and the decision of the Supreme Court, 

| just mentioned, was that Section 315 was 
constitutional and 
their powers and 


were merely doing 


their duty by so investigating costs of | 


production and equalizing them by the 
adjustment of the customs duties in the 
manner described in that section of the 


The court said the President or the 
Tariff Commission, or any other body 
when designated by Congress as they 
ure, might adjust the customs duties 
just as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission adjysts the freight rates. 
ther, if the Congress should decide that 
all competitive conditions at home and 
abroad should be equalized rather than 


: merely the costs of production at home 
and abroad, a law embodying such a |! - 


policy would be constitutional. 


And if Congress should revise the law | 
to give the Tariff Commission itslef au- | 


thority to change the custome rates as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
now changes freight rates, such a law 
would also be constitutional. 

Because of the wide powers that Con- 
gress may delegate to the Tariff Com- 
mission this decision of the Supreme 
Court opens up the way for a real test 
of the flexible tariff provision as may 
be found essential to its successful and 
Satisfactory operation. 

The following quotation taken from 
the opinion rendered by Chief Justice 
Tait gives the essence of the conclusions 
of the court: 

“The same principle that permits 
Congress to exercise its rate-making 
power in interstate commerce by de- 
claring the rule which shall prevail in 
the legislative fixing of rates, and en- 
ables it to remit to a rate-making body 


ings on the part of the domestic pro- 
ducers, since their representatives have 
advised the Commission that they have 
not had ample time to acquaint them- 
selves with the results of a preliminary 
survey already conducted in the cream 
of tartar and tartaric acid industry by 
the Government, 


day to study and report on such prob- | 


We | 


in the ad- | 


that the President | 
; and the Tariff Commission acted within 


Fur- | 


created in accordance with its provisions 
the fixing of such rates, justifies a sim- 
ilar provision for the fixing of customs 
duties on imported merchandise. If 
Congress shall lay down by legislative 
act an intelligible principle to which the 
person or body authorized to fix such 
rates is directed to conform, such leg- 
islative action is not a forbidden dele- 
gation of legislative power. If it is 
thought wise to vary the customs duties 


according to changing conditions of pro-. 


duction at home and abroad, it may 
authorize the Chief Executive to carry 
out this purpose, with the advisory as- 
sistance of a Tariff Commission ap- 
pointed under Congressinal authority. 
| “This conclusion is amply sustained 
by a case in which there was no ad- 
| visory commission furnished the Pres- 
ident—a case to which this court gave 
the fullest consideration nearly 40 years 
ago.” (Field V. Clark, 143 U. S. 649- 
| 680.) 
Recently a majority of a Select Com- 
| mittee of another body of Congress rec- 
ommended the repeal of the flexible pro- 
visions of the Tariff of 1922, and par- 
ticularly the section which confers au- 
thority upon the President to revise 
tariff rates. That Committee maintained 
}that the practical value of the flexible 
| provisions had not been demonstrated. 
! With this view I take sharp issue. 


| Duties on Products 
| Of Farms Increased 


Under the provisions of Section 315 
the President has adjusted the rates of 
duty upon some 35 or 40 articles im- 
| ported into the United States. A num- 

ber of these articles upon which the duty 

has been adjusted have been agricultural 
| products upon which the duty has been 
increased. The increase in the duty on 
such products as wheat, flour, butter, 
| Swiss cheese and cherries has greatly 
benefited the farmers of the country and 
| especially those of the West, where such 
products are grown in surplus quanti- 
ties, 

The duty on mill feeds which the farm- 
ers buy for the purpose. of feeding 
their live stock was reduced under the 
: flexible provision. This reduction greatly 
| benefited the farmers by permitting them 
to obtain such feeds at lower prices and 
large importations have come in from 
Canada for such purpose. 

It may be interesting to some to know 
| that during the first three or four years 

the value of the commodities on which a 
; reduction was made was about equal to 
| the value of those on which an increase 
| Was made. Since then there has been 

a change and the ratio is about one-third 
| to two-thirds, the value of the increased 
commodities being the larger. 

This quiet and unostentatious opera- 
tion of the flexible tariff provision has 
gone on successfully. There has been 
no general turmoil in industry such as 
| that which accompanies general tariff 
revisions. The industries of the country 
have prospered continuously during its 
operation. The maladjustment of the 
customs duties on imported foreign 
products is gradually being overcome 
and correcteal by the operation of the 
| flexible tariff under the excellent ad- 
} ministration of President Coolidge with 
the assistance of the Tariff Commission. 


| Believes Changes 
| Benefited Nation 


| While the’ adjustments in the tariff 
rates have been slower than was antici- 
| pated at the time the Tariff Act was 
| passed, yet they have proceeded on a 
| conservative and careful basis and after 
thorough investigations by the Tariff 

Commission and due consideration by 

| the President. The country at large has 
| greatly benefited by the adjustments 
| that have been made. 
' Thus without the usual upheaval in 
business that invariably goes along with 
| the general revisions of the tariff, those 
duties that are out of line, being either 
too high or too low, will in time be ad- 
jisted by the operation of the flexible 
tariff provision, so that costs of pro- 
duction in the United States and in the 
principal competing country will be 
equalized by the rates of duties collected 
on imports of such products. 

The adjustment of rates of duties on 
this basis is a liberal tariff policy. It 
permits the products of foreign coun- 
tries to enter into competition in the 
markets of the United States on an equal 
| basis with the products of the United 
| States. The tariff policy of few, if any, 

other protectionist countries is so liberal 

as that. It is certainly fair to foreign 
| producers and importers of foreign 
products. 

Schedule 7, the agricultural schedule of 
the Tariff Act of 1922,is a very important 
schedule. It is one of the largest and 
most active schedules of the whole tariff 
i law. Import duties have been collected 

on about 350 specifically classified agri- 

cultural products and almost that many 
: forestry products. Some of the important 
farm products imported under this sched- 
ms in considerable quantities are as fol- 
ows: 

Butter, milk and cream, wool, mutton, 
beef, fresh and frozen, cattle, swine, 
eggs and egg products, sugar beets, 
sugar, hay, corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
rice, flaxseed, clover seed alfalfa seed, to- 
bacco, onions, tomatoes, apples, oranges 
; and other fruits, cottonseed, peanuts and 
other nuts. 
| ~The protection of the domestic mar 
| kets of these products for the benefit 
of the farmers of this country has helped 
greatly in the agricultural situation dur- 
ing the past six years. The sheep and 
| cattle mén of the West have been greatly 
| benefited. These industries are in a 
| relatively profitable condition at the 


present time. 
The beet sugar industry has gone 
| through a most difficult and almost 
ruinous period. The duty of 1 per cent 
| per pound on sugar fixed in the Under- 
| wood Tariff Act of 1913 was entirely in- 
jeadequate for the protection of the do- 
mestic industry. Had it not been for 
| the World War the domestic sugar in- 
dustry would have been ruined during 
the priod that that act was in opera- 
tion. During the war the Cuban sugar 
industry increased its production so. tre- 
mendously and exported sugar to Eu- 
rope in such large quantities that after 
the war when the European beet sugar 
industry began to get on its feet again, 
Cuba found herself with an overburden- 
ing surplus of sugar being produced. 
The production in Cuba since the war 
has not been reduced to anything like 
the pre-war level. With the tremendous 
over-production in Cuba hanging over 
the American market, prices of sugar 
| in the United States have in spite of the 
tariff been 


so low as to almost bank- 


Tariff Commission 
Postpones Hearings 
In Inquiry on Corn 


ommendation of Depart- 
ment of State; Argen- 
tina to Be Heard. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
later than October 15, in order that if 
any change in tariff rates was neces- 
sary the President would be able to 
make such a change in rates applicable 
to this year’s corn crop. 

In discussing the corn investigation at 
a meeting June 8, members of the Com- 
mission said the inquiry would take 
them into a billion dollar industry and 
consequently they had _ fortified the 
Commission with a staff of cost pro- 
duction specialists, headed by Prof. 
George F. Warren, of Cornell University. 
The Commission said it “drafted” 
fessor Cornell to gather whatever cost 
evidence that was available, but the Ar- 
gentine Government refused to approve 
the mission of Professor Warren with 
the result that he was compelled to re- 
sort to invoice prices and other avail- 
able evidence instead of Argentina’s book 
costs for his data. 

The Commission announced that the 
Argentine corn producers would have 
an opportunity to present their evidence 
in the investigation. 

It was pointed out on behalf of the 
Commission that Professor Warren has 
already completed his preliminary sur- 
very of the corn industry and that a copy 
of this survey has been sent to members 
of the trade. The Argentine Govern- 
ment, through its Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, claimed that it would be neces- 
sary to have this survey or trade report 
translated into Spanish before it could 
be sent to the corn producers in Argen- 
tina. 


Board Named to Review 
Accidents in Aviation 


Appointment of a board to review avi- 
ation accident reports and a board to fix 
a standard measurement of airway dis- 
tances was announced in a statement 
June 8 by the Director of the Aeronau- 
tics of the Department of Commerce, 
Major C. M. Young. Following is the 
full text: 

The Director of Aeronautics has named 
the following as a board to review acci- 
dent reports and determine the original 
causes so far as possible: E. P. Howard, 
of the Regulations Division, president; 
Gilbert G. Budwig, Chief of Inspection; 
Dr. Louis H. Bauer, Medical Director; 
Cc. L. Ofenstein, Aeronautical Engineer, 
and E.McD. Kintz, Chief of Violations. 

A Map Board has been appointed by 
the Director of Aeronautics to determine 
a standard measurement of airway dis- 
tances. Heretofore airways have been 
first measured in an air line between city 
centers or between airports, and then, as 
aids to navigation have been installed by 
the Government, measurement has been 
made following the mean of the lighted 
route. As maps have becn published 
they have sh-wn both the lighted course 
and the compass course. 

The Board is comprised of the follow- 
ing: E. P. Howard, Regulations Division, 
president; C. I. Stanton, Airway Division; 
R. O. Ross, Airway Mapping Section, 


rupt the domestic sugar industry. If 
it had not been for the tariff the domes- 
tic sugar industry would have been com- 
pletely ruined. 

It is true that on a number of these 
products the duty is not sufficiently_high 
to afford the protection needed. I un- 
derstand, however, that the farmers have 
applied to the President and the United 
States Tariff Commission, through Con- 
gress, in a number of cases, for investi- 
gations under Section 815 in order that 
the duties on a number-of these agricul- 
tural products may be adjusted. The 
Commission now has under investigation 
milk and cream, eggs and egg products, 
corn, flaxseed, onions, peanuts, soy beans, 
cottonseed, fresh and canned tomatoes, 
and so on. These investigations are 
nearing completion and adjustm:: f the 
duties may be expected. 

I am advised and it is a significant 
fact, that no applications have been filed 
by farmers themselves or by farm or- 
ganizations requesting reductions in 
duties on domestic manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

The farmers of the United States are 
at the present time more interested in 
the tariff that never before. The Tariff 
Act of 1922 was’in reality largely made 
up in accordance with suggestions from 
the Senators and Representatives from 
the agricultural districts. The rates of 
duty on farm products fixed in the Act 
were thought at the time to be adequate 
for the protection of agriculture. If 
there are duties that are still inadequate, 
when the tariff is revised by Congress, 
the Republican party will undoubtedly 
place adequate duties on such farm prod- 
ucts. 


Tariff Accepted as 


Economic Necessity 


It has often been contended that tariff 
legislation is class legislation but if that 
was ewer true it is not true now. The 
The low tariff advocates now generally 
accept the fact that the wage earncrs 
have accepted the tariff as an economic 
necessity and the advocates of the low 
tariff are beginning to fix their attention 
almost entirely on the farmer in an effort 
to capitalize his discontent. 

They now declare that the protective 
tariff favors the manufacturer and the 
wage earner at the expense of the 
farmer. The farmer is being told that 
the tariff doesn’t benefit him either di- 
rectly or indirectly but on the contrary 
he is penalized by having to pay higher 
prices for what he buys because of the 
protective tariff. 

The fallacy of this argument is ap- 
parent when the farmer realizes that by 
protection the wage earners are guaran- 
teed steady employmnt in the cities and 
towns thereby giving him a great home 
market of buyers who are able to pur- 
chase the same quality of goods and food 
products as the average member of the 
so-called European upver classes are able 
to buy. In addition to this the farmer 


knows that he has a direct benefit from | 
. protection. 


Many of our farm crops 
could not exist under our present wage 
system in competition with cheap labor 
in foreign fields. 


In the State of Utah in 1927 one beet 


| 
| 


Pro- | 


sugar company paid $2,250,000 for labor | 


and $4,000,000 to the farmers for sugar 
beets in that year. Without-a reasonable 
tariff on sugar this factory would be out 
of business, 


CA 
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Mr. Norris Criticizes Failure of President 


To Approve Muscle Shoals Measure 


Senator Says Denial of Signature Will Discourage Farm- 
ers and Aid “‘Power Trust.” 


[Continued 


“The Water Power Trust is perhaps 
larger than any other growing monopoly 
in the United States, reaching, as _ it 
does, into every community and _ to 
every fireside, It has wonderful possi- 
bilities intimately connected with the so- 
cial, economic and business life of our 
entire country. To have offended this 
great Trust by approving the Muscle 
Shoals bill would have dried up the 
sources of revenue that we must have 
in the great campaign just ahead of us. 

“The failure of this bill may disappoint 
American farmers interested in cheaper 
fertilizers; it may drive away from the 
Administration candidate a large num- 
ber of progressive, thinking citizens; but 
it will give us money in unlimited pro- 
fusion and will enable us to win 
election by controlling the political ma- 
chine and the sources of publicity. 


Predicts Donations 


To Aid in Campaign 


“The Power Trust has received a black 
eye recently in the terrible exposures 
made by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and, no doubt, the managers of that 
great monopoly have been considerably 
disturbed; but the failure of the Muscle 
Shoals legislation will give them new 
courage and will open up their financial 
chest with a freedom that will be illumi- 
nating and startling. Money is the great 
source for oiling and operating political 
machines, and the failure of this bill will 


give us an abundance of it in the com- | 


ing campaign. 

“Of course, in writing a veto message, 
it would have been necessary to state 
the reasons therefor. This would have 
been unwise and perhaps disastrous; so, 
after all, the method pursued may be 
found, in the end, to be the best. 


Trust is in control, and with its unlim- 
ited financial assistance, we should again 
ride to victory at the coming election. 


“The failure of the Muscle Shoals legis- | 
lation may be the last straw that will | 


bring a third party into the field, but 
it will lack funds to carry on an aggres- 


the | 





The | 
country still lives, but the Water Powter | 





sive campaign and will be terribly handi- 
capped in the publicity field. We will 
have the money to dominate the ave- 


nues of publicity and can arouse the | 


enthusiasm of the unsuspecting voters. 
To use the words of a leading represen- 
tative of the Power Trust, we will “pin 
the bolshevik idea upon our opponents” 
and sail through to victory in an out- 


thusiasm.” 
Validity of Veto Discussed. 

In addition to Senator Norris’ state- 
ment the Parliamentarian of the House, 
Lewis Deschler, discussing the question 
which has arisen as to whether the so- 
called pocket veto is valid when exer- 
cised between two'’sessions of the same 
Congress, called atterition to the recent 
decision of the Court of Claims. It has 
been stated in Congress on numerous 
occasions that the 
effective only after the adjournment of 


a second session of a Congress and when | 


that Congress had ceased to exist. 


The full text of a report of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary of the 69th 
Congress made as the result of an in- 
vestigation of the subject will be found 
on page 2. The decision of the Court 
of Claims referred to by Mr. Deschler 
was published in The United States 
Daily, issue of April 20. 

Meaning of Word in Issue. 

“The contentions in this matter,” Mr. 
Deschler said, “hinge around what is 
meant by the words of the Constitution 
‘by their adjournment,’ in referring to 
Congress. The Constitution uses the 
word adjournment several times. Does 
adjournment mean any session or final 
session only? 

“Section 3 of Article 2 of the Con- 
stitution refers to the President’s power 


Production of Hops 
Shows Steady Increase 


American Exports Sent to 50 
Countries, in Larger Volume 


American production of hops’ has 
shown a steady increase in recent years, 
the Foodstuffs Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced in a state- 
ment just issued. The export trade has 
also risen, more than 50 countries im- 
porting hops from the United States. 
Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Since 1923, low point in hop produc- 
tion, output has risen from 19,751,000 
to 31,800,000 pounds last year, and ex- 
ports have shown a corresponding but 
smaller gain from a pre-war average of 
12,785,000 pounds to 14,119,000 pounds. 

In 1919 local consumption of hovs fell 
to a mere fraction of what it had been. 
The effort to increase sales abroad has 
met with a fair measure of success. 
Exports have gradually risen from a 


pre-war average of 12,785,000 pounds to | 


20,655,000 pounds in 1925, while imports 
have declined from a pre-war average 
of 6,125,000 pounds to 554,000 pounds in 
1927. 


Figures on Exports. 


Exports of hops for 1926 aygd 1927 ; 


amounted to’ 12,832,000 pounds and 14,- 
119,000 respectively. The lighter export 
movement in these two years is steadily 
accounted for. The average world pro- 


ductfon for the five years 1921-25 was | 


97,033,000 pounds. In 1926 the world 
crop was 109,477,000 pounds and in 1927 
it was 111,861,000 pounds, the average 
production for the two years showing 
an increase of about 14 per cent over 
the average for the preceding five years. 

This increase, which occurred _princi- 
pally in European countries that are 
the chief consumers of hops, materially 
affected the export demand. In Yugo- 
slavia, especially where hop culture is 
a comparatively new industry,-it is 
steadily developing and has become an 
item of considerable importance in its 
export trade, exports for 1926 amount- 


ing to 6,930,779 pounds, going to Ger- | 


many and other nearby European coun- 
tries. 

United States h®ps are exported to 
more than 50 different countries, going 
to all parts of the world. The United 
Kingdom is far our best customer, hav- 
ing taken 6,922,000 pounds in 1927 or 
nearly 50 per cent of our total exports 
in that year. 
ing 3,152,000 pounds. 
took 1,234,090 pounds, Belgium 
pounds, and France 597,000 pounds 


“nocket veto” was |; 


Canada was second, tak- ; 
Irish Free State | 
788,000 | 
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to convene both houses or either of them 
on extraordinary occasions or, in case 
of disagreement between them to ad- 
journ them to such time as he shall think 
proper. 
“The 
1928, 


Court 
the 


of Claims on 
case of the 


April 
in 


Indian tribes v. the United States de- 
fined the constitutional status of a bill 
not signed within the 10 days subse- 
quent to the adjournment of a session. 
In that decision it was held that the bill 
in question never became a law. The 
decision was by Chief Justice Campbell, 
with Justices Moss, Graham and 
concurring. Justice Green, formerly a 
member of the House, toék no part in 


| the case. 


“The status of that bill on June 24, 
1926, was: It had been passed by both 
houses, had been signed by their presid- 
ing officers, the Vice President and the 


Speaker, and had been sent to the Presi- | 


dent for his approval. The President 
was in possession of the bill for eight 
days before that session of Congress ad- 
journed on July 3, 1926. The President 
had two days remaining after the ad- 
journment within which to sign it, the 
10 days running from date of presenta- 
tion to him. He did not sign it. 
the claimants brought the case before 
the Court of Claims, which decided that 
the bill did not become law and the 
claim therefore was not considered. 
“In my opinion, this being the only 
decision by a Federal court on the sub- 
ject, it necessarily would have to be fol- 


| lowed until a higher court rules on the 


question. In other words, a_ bill not 
signed within the 10-day limitation does 
not become law, irrespective of whether 
the 10-day limitation is after a 
adjournment or between sessions, ac- 
cordityg to the Court of Claims.” 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
June 8, 1928. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 M.—The 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—The Chilean ambassador, 
Don Carlos G. Davila, called to present 
to the President the commanding officer 
and the executive officers of the Chilean 


| Training Ship. 
burst of partisan excitement and en- | 


12:20 p. m.—The Vice Governor of the 


‘ Philippines, Eugene A. Gilmore, called. 


Subject of conference not announced. 
12:30 p. m.—The President received 
the members of the Taleb Grotto, of 


| Quincy, Mass. 


Remainder of day—Engaged with 


| secretarial staff and answering mail cor- 


respondence. 


Rear Admiral Coontz 


To Retire From Navy 


Former Chief of Operations 
Has 46 Years of Service 


Rear Admiral Robert E. Coontz, for- | 


mer Chief of Naval Operations and 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Ficet, retires from the Navy on 
Monday, June 11, upon reaching the 


statutory retirement age of 64 years, | 
the Department of the Navy announced 


in a statement June 8. 


Admiral Coontz at present 
mandant of the 5th Naval District and 


the Naval Operating Base, at Hampton | 


Roads, Va. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 


Rear Admiral Robert E. Coontz, U. | 


S. N., who reaches the age for retire- 
ment on Monday, June 11, will leave 
the active service of the Navy after 
46 years service, which included the 
highest commands, ‘both afloat and 
ashore. Admiral Coontz commanded the 
United States Fleet from 1923 to 1925 
and previous to that duty completed 
a term of four years’ service as Chicf 
of Naval Operatitons. 

Admiral Coontz was born in Hannibal, 
Mo. He was appointed to the Naval 


Academy from the 12th District of Mis- : 


souri by W. H. Hatch. During the Span- 
ish-American War he served on the U. 
S. S. Charleston. In 1912 he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Guam. From 1915 


to 1918 he was the commandant of the ! 


13th Naval District and also Comman- 
dant of the Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
Washington. For this duty he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal with the Citation: 

“For exceptionally meritorious serv- 


ice in a duty of great responsibility as | 
} Commandant of the 18th Naval District 
and Commandant of the Bremerton Navy | 


Yard; and also for a time while acting 


as assistant to the Chief of Naval Op- j 


erations.” 
Named Chief of Operations. 
In 1919 Admiral Coontz commanded 
Division 6, Pacific Fleet, and from that 
position was appointed Chief of Naval 


| Operations. The then Secretary of the 


Navy, Josephus Daniels, in announcing 
his appointment said: “Admiral Coontz 
is a man of ability, a man of resources 
and judgment, and everything he has 
done in the Navy has been done spilen- 
didly.” 

After four years as the ranking of- 
ficer of the Navy, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Coontz was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet and it was under his command that 
the Fleet made the cruise to Australia 
and New Zealand in 1925. 

In November 1925 Admiral Coontz was 
assigned to duty as Commandant of the 


| 5th Naval District, (Norfolk) and Com- 


mandant of the Naval Operating Base, 


| Hampton Roads, Va., where he is now 


stationed. 


Radio Station to Be Erected 
At March Field, California 


A new radio station with 150-foot 
towers will be erected at March Field, 
Calif., it was announced June 7 by the 
Department of War. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Approval has been given a project 
for the installation of a radio station 
at March Field, Calif., the location of 
the new Air Corps Primary 
School. 


The Chief Signal Officer is authorized | 


to erect 150-foot towers for this purpose 


‘at a cost not to exceed $5,000, 


16, | 
Okanogan, | 
Methow, San Poeils (or San Poil), etc., | 


Booth | 


Then | 


final | 


President | 


is com- | 


Training | 
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| Boys From America 
‘To Visit Homes in 
European Countries 


Four Hundred Have Been 
Selected for Summer Stay 
In Norway, Denmark 
And Sweden. 


Four hundred American boys have 
been selected to visit this summer in 
homes in Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, stated on June 8. The se- 
lections were made by educators from 
American correspondents of the “Friend 
Abroad” clubs. The full text of the 
Bureau's statement follows: 

Four hundred American boys have 
been invited this summer to visit. homes 
in Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
where English is understood and spoken 
and where they will be entertained with- 
out charge. Preparations are being made 
in the three countries to receive the 
youthful excursionists, all of whom have 
been chosen by the principal of secon- 
dary schools or by the Directory of 
Boys of all Nations, Boston, Mass., 
from the best American correspondents 
of the “Friend Abroad” clubs. 

No Government Support. 

The foregoing international visits have 
no Government or organizational support. 

The total cost of transportation, lodg- 
ing, food, and other essential expenses 
which must be borne by the boys them- 
selves is estimated at $325. The excur- 
sion this year an extension of last 
| year’s trip to Denmark, on which occa- 
sion athletic meets of American, British, 
and Danish boys were held. Soccer, base- 
ball, football, tug-of-war, and old Danish 
folk dances were indulged in. The King 
of Denmark witnessed many of these 
events, and expressed his interest and 
enjoyment. 

Last year each boy was able to reduce 
the price of his passa¥e by lending a 
hand in the routine work of the ship on 
| which he traveled. This possibility does 
| not exist this year. 

Six of the American boys last year 
| gave vivid descriptions of American 
school life before the National Associa- 
tion of Education of Denmark, and many 
boys visited schools and gave talks on 
American life and activities. 

Will Sail July 28. 

The 400 boys who are to visit Europe 
this summer will leave New York on 
July 28. Their first call will be at Oslo, 
| the capital of Norway, where two groups 
of 200 boys each will take special trains 
| to Sweden, one group going to Gothen- 
burg and the other to Stockholm, for a 
visit of three weeks. While one group 
makes the trip the other remains on the 
steamer and is divided into four groups 
of 50 boys, each of these four groups 
having an American adult leader, and 
1 will make ten-day visits to Odense, a 
town on the island of Fyn; Vojle, a town 
in the southern part of Jutland; Aalborg, 
a town in the northern part of Jutland; 
and Bornholm, a Danish island in the 
| Baltic. They will then visit Oslo and be 
entertained there for eight days. 

On August 29, the 400 boys and their 
leaders will visit Copenhagen. On Sep- 
tember 12, they will sail for home and 
| arrive in New York on September 23. 
| The social and educational significance 
of this excursion cannot be estimated— 
to say nothing of the promotion of in- 
ternational relations. 
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Injunction Against 


Candy Jobbers Given 


Deerce Entered in Pittsburgh 
In Action by Government 


[Continued from Page 1] 
to fix and maintain prices on such prod- 
ucts by manufacturers located in the 
various States of the United States to 
refuse to sell or refrain from selling their 
products to any jobber or wholesale 
dealer except defendants. 

The petition charged that as an in- 
strumentality to accomplish the purposes 
of the combination and conspiracy the 
defendants organized the Candy Supply 
Company, incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Marvland, the stockhol- 
ders being all of the defendants, and 
that that company published and distrib- 
uted to manufacturers lists of the stock- 
| holders, notified the manufacturers that 
they would be boycotted by defendants 
if they sold their products to jobbers 
whose names did not appear upon those 
lists; also published and distributed lists 
of the names of manufacturers and noti- 
fied both jobbers and manufacturers that 
the companies, the names of ‘which ap- 
peared on the lists, had agreed to sup- 
port the Candy Supply Company and 
that the stockholders in the defendant 
company weuld buy only from manufac- 
turers whose names appeared thereon; 
that defendants fixed and maintained 
prices and obtained contracts from cer- 
tain manufacturers under the terms of 
| Which the Candy Supply Company be- 
| came sales agent for their products in 

the nine counties named above to the ex- 

clusion of all other jobbers. 

That all purchases by defendants 
from manufacturers were required to 
be submittcd first to the Candy Supply 
Company and zpproved and that all or- 
ders taken by representatives of manu- 
facturers were required to be submit- 
ted to the Candy Supply Company for 
approval before they could be filled; 
that the principal object of the combina- 
tion and conspiracy was to eliminate 
from the candy jobbing business in 
Western Pennsylvania “cash and carry,” 
wholesale druggists, and other whole- 
sale dealers in candy products who 
were willing to do business on a nar- 
rower margin of profit than defendants 
and who therefore sold exactly similar 
products at lower prices than defend- 
ants, 

The decree entered perpetually en- 
joins all defendants from following any 

| of the practices complained of and re- 
quires the dissolution of the Candy 

Supply Company. 

This is the latest of a series of cases 
against .associationsof candy jobbers in 
various parts of th country. The first 
case involved the Richmond Distributing 
Corporation, a company similar to the 
Candy Supply Company. A decree was 
entered against it and its members on 
April 13, 1927. The second case, United 
States v. Columbia Confectioners Asso- 
ciation, ended in a decree in favor of 
the Government filed on November 4, 
1927. In the third, United States v. 

: Baumgartner, et al., an indictment was 
returned on November 22, 1927, against 
45 members of the Chicago Association 
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Business Prospects Im proved in Canada; 
Unemployment Increases in Britain 


Rainy Season Curtails Trade in Mexico; Fear of Revalor- 
rization of French Franc Diminishes. 


Wholesale trade in Canada is satis- 
factory and prospects for a good wheat 
crop have produced an optimistic out- 
look among merchants in the prairie 
provinces, according to the weekly sum- 
mary of world market conditions issued 
by the Department of Commerce June 8. 

In France, there has been some fear 
that the france might be revalorized. 
Business interests have been 
stabilization at the present ievel., and 
prospects for a change have diminished, 
according to the review. 


Conditions in the United Kingdom have | 


changed little. There has been an in- 
crease in unemployment and the ex- 
pected spring improvement in industry 
has failed to materialize. 
The full text of the review follows: 
Argenti Business throughout the 


week was good. Considering that it is | 


the beginning of winter, automobile 
sales and especially of trucks were good. 
According to a report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the area under 
cultivation in 1927 has decreased 147,- 
000 hectares as compared with the pre- 
vious year, but this 
crease of 425,000 hectares in the area 
devoted to alfalfa, all other crops hav- 
ing shown a considerable increase. 
Australia: The interstate 


pers are being greatly inconvenienced. 
Queensiand has under consideration an 
irrigation project in the Dawson River 
which, according to reports, will cost 


in the neighborhood of £3,000,000 (The | 


value of the pound is about $4.882- 
258). A British firm contemplates the 
establishment of a £1,000,000 plant at 
Newcastle for the manufacture of iron 
and steel pipes. The increase of film 
rentals has been postponed, pending ac- 
tion of Parliament in connection with 
the increase in film duties. The 


on radio sets and parts. 

Briti Malaya: A distinctly better 
feeling prevai in commercial circles 
of British Malaya, as confidence is now 
being greatly restored. The volume of 
trading, however, as yet shows but lit- 
tle increase. 


Wholesale Trade 
Satisfactory in Canada 


Canada: 
Dominion report generally satisfactory 
sales in seasonable lines. 
and flood conditions ¢ 
in the Maritime Provinces to some ex- 
tent, but warmer weather and the ar- 
rival of tourists in Quebec and On- 
tario have resuited in a sales 
comparing favorably with last year. Re- 
ports of a good wheat crop in the West 
are responsibie for an optimistic feel- 
ing anong merchants in the 
Provinces, and the arrival of 
weather in British Columbia has 
celerated demand in sporting goods, 


ac- 
au- 


tomobile accessories, garden tools, and | 


other summer lines. 
China: Railway traffic on all lines in 


North China, with the exception of the | 


Peking-Mukden line, is seriously im- 


paired beca 
churia of rolling stock depended upon 


for commercial transportation. It is re- | 


ported that 50 per cent of rolling steck 
from the Peking Suiyuan line, 80 per 


n-Pukow 
ichuria. 
seriously im- 


60 per cent from the Tie 
line was recently diverted t 
The situation thus created 
pairs the earning capac of 
lines, and hence, i 
outstanding obligations, 
large American comn 

The general banking situation in 
Tientsin is good. Considerable new 
building construction is noticeable in 
and around Tientsin, but plans for sev- 
eral new commercial buildings have 
been postponed pending a more settled 
political sit 
Bank of France Receives 
Payment from Government 

France: It is unofficially reported tt 
subscriptions to the new loan ha 
reached 18,000,000,000 frances, of wh 
10,600,000,000 francs represent cash s 
scriptions and 4,000,000,000 francs con- 
versions of national defense bonds 
value of the franc is about $.039324.) 
The final total is expected to exceed 20,- 
000,000,000 francs. A further repayment 
of 900,000,000 fi h 
France indicates asy position 
of the Treasury. Rumors of a probable 
revalorization of the franc have resulted 
in a continuance of the uncertain ten 
dency on the Bourse, but it is believed 
that the possibility of revalorization has 
keen definitely eliminated. Business in- 
terests are demanding stabili on at 
the present level and the danger of in- 
flation resulting from the continual pur- 
chase of foreign exchange may force the 
Government’s hand. 

Japan: All Japanese 
temporarily dull. The raw silk 
ket is extremely dull, with a furt 
cline in price of Saiyu to 1. 
(The value of the yen is about $ 
Cocoon prices are not as yet 
and in efforts to relieve the situa 


which include 


tion. 


markets 


rulers are demanding the return of free | 


gold exports. Banks are beginning to 
reduce collateral loans. 

Mexico: Business has slowed down 
somewhat as a result of the beginning 
of the rainy season. Dollar exchange is 
rising, with the demand for 
greater than the suppl 

Netherland East I ¢ 
reliable trade reports, plant of citro- 
nella grass has been reduced this 
son. April rubber exports from t 
Netherland East Indies show a total of 
14,571 long tons, of which 3,993 tons 
were shipped from Java, 5,040 from 
Sumatra East Coast, and 5,538 from all 
other sections. 
Norwegian Industries 
Improving Slowly 

Norway: The month of May revealed 
a slow, limited, partly seasonal improve- 
ment in Norwegian industry and com- 
merce. The money market showed an 
easier trend with the placing of several 
internal cor i loans, effecting a 
slight relief from the depression caused 
by deflation. Loans at 
according to the consolidated bank bal- 
ance recently published, were reduced 
219,000,000 crowns, during the four 
months period since the last report and 
at the end of March amounted to 1,315,- 
000,000 crowns, while deposits declined 
only 57,000,000 crowns and at the end 
of March totaled 1,649,000,000 crowns. 
(The value of the crown is about 


sea- 


seeking | 





is caused by a de- | 


| and Cebu prices remain at 
shipping | 
strike in Australia continues, and ship- | 


Tariff | 
Board in considering an increase in duty | 


Wholesalers throughout the | 


Cool weather | 
retarding trade | 


volume | 


Prairie | 
summer | 


of the removal to Man- ; 


1 these | 
ability neet | 
ability to meet | aE the 
| tobacco have continued negotiations but | 
no large sales were consummated during ! 


| ductive indu 


(The | 


Bank of | 


dollars | ©* : a } 
| are busy and well supplied with orders. 


According to | Phe coal trade continues slow, with pro- | 
f ing dal 


| cultural 


$0.267938.) A similar tendency was 
noted in deposits and loans at the sav- 
ing banks. The note circulation showed 
a slight reduction during May. The 
average stock quotations showed rising 
tendencies in all principal groups. The 
slight improvement in Norwegian indus- 
try noticed during the last few months 
continued during May while agriculture 
is still reported suffering from the ef- 
fects of deflation. The fisheries are 
yielding satisfactorily with somewhat 
improved prices. Notwithstanding the 
rule of the arbitration court making it 
unlawful to strike, 5,000 building work- 
ers in Oslo have gone on strike as a 
protest against wage reduction. The 
shipping industry remains dull with no 
prospect of an early improvement. 
Philippine Islands: The seasonal slack- 
ing in import trade is at present some- 
what accentuated as the result of low 
export prices, especially for abaca. The 
copra market is easier, with considerably 
heavier arrivals during the past week. 
Four oil mills are now operating inter- 
mittently. The price of resecado (dried 


copra) delivered at Hondagua slows a | 


slight upward tendency, ranging from 
12.75 to 12% pesos per picul of 139 
pounds. (1 peso equals $0.50.) 


9 OF 
3.20 


and 
13.50 pesos per picul, respectively, the 
latter being f. o. b. Abaca trade con- 
tinues weak, with very heavy production 
and few transactions. 
are 24 pesos per picul for grade F; I, 
22; JUS, 21; JUK, 17.50; and L, 14. 


“es 


Poland: Foreign trade for April, ac- ; 


cording to preliminary data, closed with 
a debit balance of 81,105,000 


(equivalent to $9,113,000—at the par 


value of 8.90 zlotys to the dollar), the | 


value of imports being 265,626,000 zlotys, 
against 184,521,000 zlotys of exports. 
This represents a decrease of 106,507,000 
zlotys in imports, 24,793,000 zlotys in 
exports, and 82,714,000 zlotys in the ad- 
verse balance. The exceptionally heavy 
debit bal 
to the unusually large importation of 
goods, in anticipation of the valorization 
of the import tariff which became effec- 


tive in March and resulted in large in- | 


| Fluctuation in Price 


creases in the duties on many com- 


modities. 
Business Is Dull 
In Porto Rico 


The balance sheet of the Bank of Po- | 
land as of May 20 shows a net decrease | 


of 34,777,000 zlotys in the combined re- 
serves of gold and stable foreign cur- 
rencies and bills, for the past 30 days. 
While the gold reserve increased by 12,- 
000,000 zlotys, foreign bills and cur- 
rencies decreased by 47,000,000 zlotys, 


reflecting the enhanced demand for for- 


eign drafts and bills resulting from the 
prevailing large excess of imports over 
exports. Bank note circulation increased 


for the period by 50,000,000 zlotys, to | 


1,086,900,000, leaving the cover against 


notes and other liabilities, including de- | 
posits, at about 66 per cent against 68.7 | 
per cent a month ago and the statutory | 


limit of 40 per cent. 

Porto Rico: Business conditions during 
the past week remained unchanged, with 
but slight improvement from the duil 
trade of the previous month. Bank clear- 
ings during May amounted to $22,955,- 


den, 


: : . | 000, or $862,000 less than in the corre- 
cent from the Peking-Hankow line, and | 22% or $862,000 less . i 


sponding month of last year. Bank de- 


posits, on the other hand, are slightly | 


larger than at this time last year. Pine- 


apple shipments in May were 269,000 ; 


crates, but a sharp falling off occurred 
end of the month. Buyers of 


the week. 
United Kingdom: 
important change 


past month. The prospective improve- 
ment in industry and diminution of un- 


| employment which was anticipated in the 


spring, however, has not been realized. 
The budget proposals for relieving pro- 
of heavy local taxation 
have as yet had little or no stimulating 
ect on trade, as the change will not 
ecome effective until 18 months hence. 


The employment position has shown im- 


provement in building contracting, brick- 
laying, railway equipment, paper mak- 
ing, tailoring and the 

>s, kut has registered declines in the 


ining, shipbuilding, iron and steel, | 


, boots and shoes, and the giz 
ing industries. Total unemployment 
more unfavorable than the 

U tion for previous nonths. 
On the whole, there are no general in- 
dications of a marked change in 
industrial position, but decreased em- 
ployment, unsatisfactory railway returns, 
low cotton consumption, and disappoint- 


ing iron and steel and coal production 
indicate little or no progress in the basic | 


industries. 

The inflation of prices of industrial 
securities is apparently subsiding. Both 
London and provincial bank clearings 
continue to show improvement over April 


and over the corresponding period of last | 


year. The iron and steel trade remains 
dull despite recent advances in Conti- 
nental prices. Production and exports 
during April were below the March fig- 
ure, but an upward tendency is shown 


in steel prices and some pigiron prices ; 


have advanced. The demand for steel 


plate has been adversely affected by the | 


decline in shipbuilding. Tinplate makers 


employment and exports at re- 
levels. 

The outlook for forward business in the 
export trade is somewhat improved owing 
to the smoother working of the market- 
ing schemes and higher Continental 
prices; these favorable factors, however, 


; are somewhat offset by the seasonal de- 


cline in domestic consumption. 


Purchases of Russian 
Grain Decline in May 
May Russian grain procurements to- 
taled 305,000 short tons as compared 
with’ 351090 in the same month of 1927, 


: | the Department of Agriculture is advised 
the private banks, | 


in cabled reports from the Acting Agri- 
Commissioner at Berlin, L. C. 
Steere. The report follows in full text: 

Russian grain procurements during 
May were 305,000 short tons against 
551,000 short tons during May, 1927. To- 
tal procurements for the season up to 
May 1 were 11,627,000 short tons against 
11,720,000 short tons for the correspond- 


4s Ing period 1927, 


Manila | 


Nominal prices | 





zlotys | 


in March was due chiefly | 





There has been no | 
in British trade, em- | 
ployment, prices or finance during the | 


| corner of Arkansas 


food and drink | 


the | 
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Commerce 


Customs Court Orders | Unsatisfactory Condition of Wheat 
Reported Over Wide Area of United States 


Reduction in Duty on 


Capes and Bed Spreads 


Collector’s Assessment on 
Spark Plugs Affirmed in 
Absence of Proof as to 


Chief Use. 


New York, June 8.—Chasubles, capes, 
etc., composed of silk, embroidered and 
in part of lace, fringe or trimmings, 
were the subject of a tariff controversy 
which the United States Customs Court 
has just decided in favor of Ikle F reres 
& Company and T. D. Downing & Com- 
pany. Duty was levied upon these ar- 
ticles at 90 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1430 of the tariff act of 
1922. The court fixes duty at only 75 
per cent, under another provision in 
said pragraph 1430. (Protests Nos. 
267200-G-54212-25, etc.) 

Spark Plug Duty Upheld. 

To obtain a low rate on spark plugs 
as parts of automobiles, importers must 
be in a position to prove that said ar- 
ticles are chiefly used as plugs on au- 
tomobiles, according to a principle of 
law laid down by the Customs Court 
in the case of Ralph DePalma, of Los 
Angeles, v. the United States. The im- 
porter contended for duty on certain 
imported spark plugs at 25 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 369, act of 
1922. In the absence of proof as to 
chicf use, the collector’s assessment at 
a higher rate is affirmed. (Protest No. 
75263-G-4692.) 

Duty Lowered on Spreads. 

Sustaining a protest of the 
Bed Spread Company, the 
€ourt finds that certain bed 


Italian 
Customs 


cloths of cotton, were erroneously taxed 
at 45 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 909, act of 1922. The court, in 
an opinion by Judge Weller, fixes duty 
at 40 per cent under paragraph 912 


as bed spreads in the piece or other- | 


wise, composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton, woven of two or more sets 
of war, threads or two or more sets 


of filling threads. (Protest No. 265453- 
G-49597-27.) 


Of Cotton Predicted 


Analyist Says Changes Will 
Be More Violent in 
Future. 


[Continued from Page 1] 

The first of these is a broad belt of 
country extending from Scott County, 
N. C., westward and southward. It oe- 
cupies most of the upper two-fifths of 
South Carolina, withan outlying county 
in the center of the State. In Georgia 
the belt spreads out and occupies nearly 


half of the State, covering most of the | 


Piedmont and a large area below the 
fall line in the Coastal Plain region. 
In the vicinity the fall line itself was 


a series of counties in which the per- | 


centage area of cotton dropped some- 


what lower, but remained above 30 per | 


cent. 


The belt crosses the entire State of | 
Alabama, occupying about four-fifths of | 
southern portion of the 
Mississippi it extends in a | 
broad belt into the northeastern portion | 
and in a narrow strip into the south cen- | 


the central and 
State. In 


tral portion of the State. 


The second 50 per cent area consists } 


of the alluvial plains along the Missis- 
sippi River and some of its tributaries, 
extending from a point about half way 
between the southwest corner 
sissippi and the northeast corner of 
Louisiana northward to the 


The third area is a broad belt extend- 
ing from the southern point of Texas, 
excluding only Cameron County, north- 
ward almost to Oklahoma. Im fact, one 
arm extending northeastward touches 
the Red River and another, extending 
northwestward, finally crosses over and 
includes the two counties in the south- 
west corner of Oklahoma. 

Cotton dominated the <-griculture over 
a much larger region than is included 
in these three 50 per cent areas. If we 
drop down to 3C per cent of cotton in 
the crop area we have a solid block of 
territory extending from northeastern 
North Carolina south and west, covering 
practically the whole of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, north 
Louisiana, central and «outhern Arkan- 
sas, and about half the State of Texas. 

In 1919 the first of these 50 per cent 
areas, in the southeastern States, had 
shrunk to very small proportions. It 
had disappeared from 
in two counties. In Georgia there re- 
mained a narrow beit of counties in the 
Piedmont. In South Carolina there was 
still a considerable area in the upper 
portion of the State and a few counties 
in the Coastal Plain, and a couple of 
adjacent counties in North Carolina. The 
Mississippi Valley area had 
about the same as in 1909. The Texas area 
had become greatly modified. The north- 

restern extension had given way largely 

wheat, which was grown that year 

a war measure. In _ northeastern 

cas, where 
advantageously, the 50 per cent cotton 
area had greatly extended, covering the 
entire northeastern corner of the State, 
and extending over into a large area in 
northwestern Louisiana. A few coun- 
ties in southwestern Arkansas had also 
come in. This great decrease in the 
eastern 50 per cent cotton area must 
be attributed to the effect of the boll 
weevil. 

Meanwhile, in 1919, cotton had ap- 
peared in several new counties along the 
western border in Texas, in five coun- 
ties in Arizona, and three in California. 
In Yuma County, Ariz., is occupied more 
than 50 per cent of the area of crop 
land. 

The high prices that prevailed for cot- 
ton during most of the war, and at times 
since the war, caused a remarkable de- 


velopment between 1919 and 1924. At | 


the latter census the crop extended in 


a solid phalanx from Virginia to Cali- | 


fornia. 

West of Louisiana and Arkansas 
there was a 62 per cent increase in the 
area of cotton between 1919 and 1924, 
Most of this occurred in Oklahoma and 
Texas, bui there were notable increases 
in New Mexico, Arizona, and Califor- 





| tent of the 


spreads 
made from Jacquard woven upholstery | 


| the South Central and Western States. 











of Mis- } 


northeast | 


Alabama except | 


| each of these States there was a large 





remained | 


wheat could not be grown | 





Harvest of 512,252,000 Bushels Is Predicted for This 
Season by Crop Reporting Board. 


[Continued from Page 1] 


sections of the country is unsatisfac- 
tory. From Indiana, Hlinois, Missouri, 
and Nebraska, reporters complain that 
wheat heads are short. No reports of 


material damage from Hessian Fly have 
been received except from Pennsylvania. 
A few scattering reports of flies and 
grasshoppers are noted in Kansas. 
Rye: The condition of rye on June 
1 was 67.9 per cent and indicates an 
average yield per acre of 10.3 bushels, 
and a production of 36,676,000 bushels. 
The condition of 67.9 is the lowest evcr 
reported for that date. The indicated 
yield of 10.3 bushels, if confirmed by 
the harvest, will be the third lowest on 
record, that of 1885 being 10.2 bushels, 
and 1887, 10.1 bushels. A production 
such as is now indicated would be lower 
than has occurred in any year since 1912. 


Deterioration in Rye 


Reported in May 


Rye deteriorated during May, vhe ex- 
te deterioration being from 
73.6 per cent at the beginning of the 
month at 67.9 at the close, and a reduc- 
tion of 2,763,000 bushels in the indi- 
cated production. The lowest condition 
1s reported from the North Central 
group of States, where approximately 
80 per cent of the rye acerage is lo. 
cated. North Dakota, with more than 
a third of the total rye acerage, showed 
the lowest June condition on record, 
due to effects of winter damage and 
to severe drought during the past 30 
days. The effects of winter injury have 
also become more apparent in practi- 
cally all the other North Central 
States. Reports that the crop is heading 
short are numerous. Somewhat lower 
conditions of rye are reported also from 


Along the Atlantic Seaboard some im- 
provement is noted. 

Spring wheat: The condition of spring 
wheat on June 1, wes 79 per cent of 
normal, compared with 86.8 on June 1, 
1927, and 88.4 the ten-year average 
for that date. Except for 1926, when 
the condition was 78.5, so low as fig- | 
ure for this date has never been re- | 
ported. In all of the important spring 





| wheat States the crop has been retarded | 


by insufficient rainfall. An average con- | 
dition of 78.3 per cent is reported in 
the North Central States. | 


—> 


CROP REPORT AS 
The Crop Reporting Board of the U 


' seeded to barley. 


Oats: The June 1 condition of oats 
was 78.3 per cent, which is by a small 
margin the lowest ever reported for 
that date. The condition averages 84.6 
in the North Atlantic States; 78.9 in 
the Norch Central States; 70.1 in the 
South Atlantic States; 67.0 in the South 
Central, and 838.4 in the Western 
States. In most of the individual States 
the condition averages close to that of 
the group. In most of the Corn Belt 
States, growth during May was re- 
tarded by drought and in some areas } 
the stand is reported to have been 
thinned py ,the April freezes. 


Growth of Barley 
Indicated as Slow 


Barley: The condition of barley on 
June 1 was 82.7 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 81.5 per cent a year ago, and 
86.1 per cent the 10-year average. Germi- 
nation and growth have been slow in 
North Dakota and in Minnesota, due to 
insufficient rains. Retarded growth is 
reported also in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Michigan. Better conditions prevail 
in Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Michigan, 
and Kansas, In the latter State much 
abandoned winter wheat land has been 
A high barley condi- 
tion is reported in Colorado and on the | 
Pacific Coast the crop is good to-excel- | 
lent. 
_ Tame Hay: The condition of tame hay j 
improved slightly during May, being 76.6 
per cent of normal on June 1, or 9.1 
points below the ten-year average. On 
May 1 the condition was 76.1 per cent. 

Substantial improvement occurred in 
the North Atlantic group of States, the 
condition on June 1 being 83.9 per cent 
compared with 77.1 per cent on May | 
1. In the North Central group a slightly 
lower condition is reported. Clover and 
timothy hay is in good to excellent con- 
dition in the North Atlantic and Western | 
States. In the Central States conditions j 
are fair to poor, winter damage having 
been severe on these varieties and even 
more severe on alfalfa, 

Wild hay: Wild hay had a condition 
of 74.6 per cent on June 1, compared 
with 89.7 a year ago, and 85.5 the 10- | 
year average. 

Pasture: Pasture conditions have im- 
proved from 71.3 per cent on May 1 
to 78.6 per cent on June 1, improvement 
being rather general throughtout the 
country. 
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OF JUNE 1, 1928. 
nited States Department of Agriculture 


makes the following forecasts and estimates for the United States from reports and 


data furnished by 


crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating Staie 


Boards (or Departments) of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges: 
Total Production 


in Millions of Bushels 


Acreage 
for harvest 1928 H 
Pct. Acres Ave 
of in 
1927 thsnds. 
94.7 35,858 
97.1 8,562 


Peaches, total crop d A ; > b2 


192 
549 


Winter wheat 


tye 


52.2 45.5 
2 18.1 


Pears, total crop .. ; 20. 


DETAILS OF WINTER WHEAT, 


arvested by 


1923- 


54.9 


Yield per Acre 
*Indtd. in Bushels 
Harvested *Indtd. 
Aver. by 
June 1, 
1928 
14.3 
10.3 


r. cond. 
June 1, 
7 1927 


BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS. 
Production 


in Thousands of Bushels (i. e. 000 omitted) 


Condition June 1 
10-Yr. Av 
1918-27 


North Atlantic 
North Centr: 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
Western 


total 8.2 


U. 8. ‘ 
DETAILS OF RYE, BY 
i 
Condition June 1 

10-Yr. Av. 
1918-27 1928 
ret Pet. 
90.1 0 

$4.1 

89.5 

$4.9 

88.6 


85.2 


North Atlantic 
North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
Wesiern 


U. S. total 
__ *Interpreted from condition reports. 
with changing conditions during the sé 


son. 
A 


——--—- 


nia. Along the northern border of the | 
Cotton Belt from Arkansas to Virginia, 
including Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and States to the north, there was a 30 
per cent increase in cotton area, these 
increases being due to the high prices 
for cotton that prevailed at times during 
this period. 

In Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama the cotton area remained fairly 
steady, though there was some shifting 
about within each of these States. On 
the averege, however, they increased 
their cotton acreage 7 per cent between 
1919 and 1924, 

_The story in South Carolina, Geor- | 
gia, and Florida is quite different. In 


decrease in acrezge, amounting for the | 
three States taken together to 32 per 
cent. There is no general cash crop sub- 
stitute for cotton in the regio where | 
it has for generations been the domi- 
nant crop. The three southeasternmost 
States had been hard hit by the boll 
weevil, and the low price of cotton in 
1920 and 1921 brought devastating dis- 
aster to these three southeastern States. 
The total crop area of Georgia during 
this five-year period decreased 19 per 
cent, that of South Carolina 16 per 
cent, ani of Florida 5 per cent. 

We may expect the’ price of cotton 
to fluctuate more violently in the fu- 
ture than it has in the past, for the fol- | 
lowing reasons: Anincreasingly large | 
proportion of acreage lies in territory | 
subject either to occasional prolonged | 
droughts or to early fall frosts or both. | 
In years in which droughts and frosts 
combine to make a material cut in pro- | 
duction the price will probably rise. On | 
the other hand, in years when neither | 
frosts nor drought occur and a good 
crop is produced throughout the cotton 
territory the production will be so large | 
that the price must inevitably fall. 

It may be remarked in passing that 
the drop in prices in 1920 and 1921 
did much to lessen the feverish activities 
for the extension of cotton acreage in 
Japan, China, Argentina, Brazil, and a 
dozen places in Africa, to say nothing 
of the wild speculations indulged in 
about the possibilities of a 30,000,000 
or 40,000,000 acre crop of cotton in 
Australia. For some time in the future 
American cotton farmers will compete | 
with each other more, than with pro- 
ducers in other countries. 








549,117 
GE 


54,873 


Indicated production increases or 


*Indicated by 
Harvested Condition 


7 1928 
614 23,921 
319,442 253,452 
28,425 24,124 
74,560 
110,421 


486,478 


1927 


522,384 


SOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS. 


Production 
n Thousands of Bushels (i. e. 000 omitted) 
*Indicated by 


Harvested Condition 


May 1, June 1, ! 


1927 

2,414 

48,552 
2,390 


668 


30,764 
2,012 
788 


1,100 


° Fat 


Os June 1, ! 





4,548 


58,572 


3,610 


39,439 


| Crop Cenditions For the United States On 


June 1, 1928, With Comparisons. 


927 
928 


1928 


r cent 
Per cent 


2 June 1, 1 
May 1, 1 
Per 
June 1, 


7 © 
a 


Winter wheat 

Spring wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Hay, all tame 

Hay, wild 

Hay, all 

All clover 
thy hay .... 

Alfalfa hay 

Pasture 

Apples, total crop 

Peaches, total crop 51.8 

Pears, total crop 65.5 56.9 ‘. 
*Four year average, clover and timot 

mixed 1924-1926. 
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Service— 


Chain Store Leasing 
Selling & 


Financing 
| 


On Business Property 


Mortgage Loan Correspondent 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


JEAVER BROG 


REALTORS WV | 


809 15th St. N. W. Main 9486 | 
Washington, D. C. 





decreases | 


one 





HE STORY of 
W aSHINGTON 


On the opposite page there appears one of a 
series of articles describing the City of Wash- 
ington. These public-spirited citizens, firms 
and institutions have made possible this series: 


The Willard, 


Washjngton’s Leading Hotel 


The Mayflower, 
Washington's Finest Hotel. 


Connecicut Avenue at L Street. On Historic Pennsylvania Avenue. 


+ + + + 


The Carlton Hotel, 
K Streets. 


Two Blocks from the White House. 


The Wardman Park Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideal. Sixteenth and 


Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 


> + | > + 


The Grace Dodge Hotel, 


A Distinctive Hotel 
For Men and Women. 


V 

i 

The Washington Hotel, if 

In the Center of the Banking District 
Opposite Treasury. f 

Union Station Plaza, near Capitol. ! 
> + F 

> + 


The Burlington Hotel, 


High-Class Residential Hotel. 


Underwood & Underwood, 


Quality Photographs. 


Vermont Avenue at Thomas Circle. 


1230 Connecticut Avenue. 
> + 


> + 
The Riggs National Bank, 


Resources of $50,000,000. 


National Capital. 


Southern Brothers, 


Steward Business University Leading Bank in 


For Secretaries and Accountants. 


F St. N.. W. > + 


222 


1333 


om District Lawyers & Washington 


Title Insurance Co., 
Title Insurance. 


1413 Eye Street. 


Mt. Vernon Electric Railway, 
Fastest Direct Service to Mt. Vernon 
Terminal, Twelfth and Penn. Ave. 

-¢ < 


+ + 
H. L. Rust Co, 


542% Mortgages on D. C. Property. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 





Smith’s Transfer & Storage Co., 
Moving, Packing, Shipping. 
1313 You St. N. W. 

> + 
*> $+ 
McKeever & Goss, 


Member, American Association of 
Mortgage Bankers. 


1415 K Street 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 26th St. 


> < 
> + 


Alexandria Harriman & Co., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Invites Industry. 
302 Albee Building, Washington. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
729 Fifteenth Street N. W. 





> + 


+ + 
W..B. Hibbs & Co., 
Bankers—Brokers, 


ilver Spring 
s P - New York Stock Exchange. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington's Ideal Suburb, 


700 Southern Building. 


725 Fifteenth Street. 


+ + 
> + 
Munsey Trust Co.,. 


Northern Virginia Bureau, We Pay You on Your Daily Balances, 


Promoting Northern Virginia. Munsey Building. 
Albee Building. 


+ + 
> + 


National Engraving Co., 
Woodward & Lothrop, 


A Store Worthy of the 
Nation's Capital. 


Service That Satisfies. 


Thirteenth and E Streets. 


Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets. 
> + 

Perpetual Finance Co., 

7% First Trust Notes. 


Gude Brothers, 
Florists. 
1212 F Street. 


26 Jackson Place. 


> + 
> + 
Edson W. Briggs Co., 


Rock Creek Park Estates. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


W.C. & A. N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights. 
1119 17th Street N. W. 
> + 
> + 


Hedges & Middleton, 
Wardman, 644% First Trust Notes. 
Houses One-Tenth of the Capital City 1412 I Street N. W. 
Population. 
1435 K Street N. W. 
> + 
+ + 
Washington Rapid Transit Co., 


“The Sixteenth Street Coach Line.” 

The Tolman Laundry, pai ee : 
Washington's Newest Transportation 

Capital City’s Modern Laundry. System Coaches for Private Hire. 


6th and C Sts. N. W. > 4615 15th St. N. W, 
ait ia 


The 
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~ THE STORY OF WASHINGTON ~ 


A M | ( R I C A | N A FAMOUS PERSON arrives in Washington— 


tomorrow the newspapers of half America show 
his visit in pictures . . . leaving the train at the 
Union Station, entering his car, arriving at his hotel (or 


mounting the steps of his country’s embassy), greeting 
the President... 


The watchful eye of the camera has seen all, captured 
all... the efficient harmony of man and his machines has 
smashed the barrier of distance and time and placed the 

VIEW SHOWING THE CHAMBER photographic record on your breakfast table. 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- m ; 
SENTATIVES. How is it done? What human ingenuity, what me- 
chanical efficiency lies behind the picture you accept as a 
matter of course in your daily paper? 


Washington is the meeting place of national people— 

soon or late every person of national prominence and im- 

portance comes to Washington. Covering the news of 

Washington in pictures is, therefore. as highly organized 

a profession as covering it in print. Underwood & 

Underwood. for instance. one of the oldest and largest of 

the “photographic news” services. has here, as in its 

branches in other cities, a news editor and a reportorial 

staff equal in size to that of many metropolitan dailies. 

The news editor must keep accurately informed on 

current and coming happenings ... he must have a keen 

* WASHINGTON NEWS PHOTOGRAPHERS GETTING AN i ete ae eae ne rt. ‘ 2. nose for news—he must know what events will capture 
“INTERVIEW.” 5s ceeure Ce ce me ~ — 250 Pog ; the public interest, what events will afford good pictures, 
unique pictures. He must have his reporters on the spot 

when the thing happens—for the camera must see the 

event itself, must interview principals, or it gets no story. 


* * * 


With the interest of all America focused on Washing- 
ton, the demand for pictures of important people in 
Washington and of Washington events is heavy and grows 
steadily. 


Not only must the news picture service cover the im- 
portant happenings here—the visits of famous people, 
the arrival of a foreign diplomat, the many conventions 
that come to Washington, the special hearings in Con- 


A GREAT BOMBING AIR- gress—it must cover the vast amount of routine news 
Pe CITY WASHING: emanating from the various departments of the govern- 
TON MONUMENT IN ment, and supply pictures of Washington society happen- 
THE BACKGROUND ” pply | s i g y hap; 


(LEFT) ings. 


And the work must be expedited to the Nth degree be- 
cause time in news pictures. as in news stories, is of first 
importance after the story itself, 


So we find this great news service calling upon the lat- 
est mechanical aids to break down the barriers of distance 
and time. When news of unusual importance breaks in 

. — seein Washington. pictures go out to papers all across the coun- 
AMBASSADOR Ce tHE UNKNOWN SOLDIER ae ee eS ; . aoe try by wire, by airplane, fast express train, even automo- 
bile if a few precious minutes can be gained, or a special 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE train connection can be made. 
DECORATING CHARLES i fas 4 P ee 
A. LINDBERGH. Formerly when Washington pictures were wanted im- 
—"s mediately in New York a drawing room on a fast train 
would be converted into a dark room—plates developed 
en route, prints made and delivered in New York less 
than six hours after the pictures were shipped. Today 
the aeroplane and telephone have cut the time to a frace 

tion of this. 


It is significant of the importance of Washington as 
a national news center to note that of all the news pictures 
sold by the huge Underwood & Underwood organization 
euteaa B. “ more than 20 per cent are from Washington. In compe- 
CROWD > +. ee tition with the rest of America and the world. Washing- 
D> 
LISTENING (4. Beil ae ; : 
TO THE ‘ie ee orf : : ton ranks first in news interest. 
PRESIDENT’S Sue a : 
ee at is ee eae oF Pe: This great national interest in Washington but reflects 
(LEFT). ; wee the growing importance of Washington, not alone asthe 
center of the nation’s government but as the directing 
headquarters of much of the nation’s business and com- 
mercial activity. Practically every important national 
oes organization has headquarters here. Here come the 
P ALL PHOTOS BY dominant leaders in all lines of activity for conference 
UNDERWOOD & with other leaders, or with government officials. To 
This is one of a series of messages from the City of Washington to the people 


of the United States. ‘Their publication is made possible by the cooperative civic aye oat UNDERWOOD W ashington come each year more and more national 

effort of a number of Washington's leading business men and institutions, whose ee ro s conventions. 

names appear on the opposite page of this newspaper. These ee leaders a . ROE 

believe that the Story of Washington is worthy of your most careful consideration, je OR ee 7 es a? ba ekt. Mas ss 
. : ae : ‘ Pidatirrey It is obvious that a city from which radiates so much 

Inquiries concerning Washington, its attractions and advantages, will receive . : eek a I aA eel cae h 2 
prompt and authoritative replies. Address The U. S. Community Advancement national activ ity 1s a city of growth—a city of aggressive 
Corporation, P. O. Box 3692, Washington, D. C. 


progress—a city of opportunity. The growth of business 
in Washington is as sure as the growth of America. 


Tf B-E. N-A TOE OM GR O08 Sime . GROWS WASHINGTON 
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INDEX 
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Public Utilities 


Purpose of Organizing Ohio Committee 
Of Public Utilities I nformation Explained 


Boston and Maine Is 


Authorized to Issue 
Trust Certificates 


Issue Totaling $1,875,000 
To Be Used for Purchase 
Of 30 Locomo- 


tives. 


he Interstate Commerce Commission 
i granted authority to the a : 
Maine Railroad to issue $1,875,0 0 
41% per cent equipment trust re 
to be issued by the National a 
Bank of Boston and sold Meese gr 
cent of par and accrued dividends . 
Edward Lowber Stokes & Company, © 
Boston, and associates, the highest bid- 

Ss. } 
eorhe proceeds will be applied to - oy 
chase of equipment costing $2, = . 
The report of Division 4 of the caan. 
mission in Finance Docket No. - 
dated June 4 and _ public June 8, 

vgein full text: : 
ees Boston & Maine Railroad, a com- 
mon carrier by railroad engaged in ~ 
state commerce, has duly applied or 
authority under section 20a of the inter- 
ste commerce act to me ob! 
Gis ont liability in respect o1 “ee 
of Boston & Maine Railroad — 
trust No. 4, 4% per cent equipment- 
trust gold certificates, by entering a 
an equipment-trust agreement 7 7 
which the certificates. will be issuec . 
into a lease of certain equipment to be 
purchased. No objection to the grant- 
jng oi the application has 
sented to us. : 
Will Buy Locomotives. 

In order to render more efficient serv- 
ice to the public the applicant , 
to acquire 10 eight-wheel switching — 
motives, type 0-8-0 and 20 freight a 
motives, type 2-8-4. a estimate 
z re e cost of $2,373,208. — , 
age iham J. Hobbs, John William — 
and Arthur H. S!ader, as vendors, w ill 
procure the equipment from the builders 
or present owner, and will enter into an 

reement 2s e 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, as 
trustee, and the applicant creating the 
Boston & Maine 
trust ag ee 

e trustee. 
ee the execution of the trust agree- 
ment the trustee will issue and sell trust 
certificates in an amount not exceeding 
$1,875,000. The net proceeds from the 
sale of the certificates will be held by 
the trustee as a special deposit to be 
known as the certificates 
which will be paid 80 per 
cost of the equipment delivered. 


The 


remainder of the purchase price will be | 
provided from payments made by the | 
applicant to the trustee pursuant to the 


terms of the agreement and lease. 

The equipment-trust 
provide for the issue é 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, as trustee, 
of trust certificates evidencing ‘shares 
in the equipment trust. The certificates 
will be dated as of April 1, Be 
be in the denomination of $1,000, payacie 


to bearer or registrable as to principal, | 


and will have divided warrants attached 
entitling the holders to dividends at the 
rate of 4% per cent per annum payable 
semiannually on April 1 and October 1 
in each year. They will mature in 
amounts of $125,000 at successive yearly 


intervals on April 1 in each of the years 


from 1929 to 1943, inclusive. 
Leased For 15-Year Term. 

The lease of the equipment between 
the trustee and the applicant will be for 
a term of approximately 15 years, terml- 
nating April 1, 19438, and will provide 
that the lessee shall pay to the lessor 
(a) all necessary expenses of the trust 


and lease; (b) all taxes upon the income 
or property of the trust; (c) the dividend | 


warrants and the principal of the certifi- 
cates when they become due and payable; 
and (d) amounts necessary to enable the 
trustee to pay the cost of the eqipment 
in excess of that provided for by pay- 
ments from the certificates fund. 


to the equipment will remain in the 


trustee until all obligations under the | 
fully | 
performed, whereupon it will be trans- | 


and lease have been 


agreement 


ferred to the applicant. ; 
The trust certificates were offered for 
sale under competitive bidding in com- 


pliance with our order in Ex Parte No. | 


Copies of the request for bids pub- 
in accordance 
of that order 
banking and 


54. 
lished by the applicant 
with the requiremenis 

were also mailed to 47 
bond houses. 
17 houses, were received. The highest 
bid, 100.29 per cent of par and accrued 
dividends, was made by Edward Lowber 
Stokes & Co., of Boson, and two associ- 
ates, and has been accepted, subject to 
our approval. On that basis the average 


annual cost to the applicant will be ap- | 


proximately 4.455 per cent. 


a ! 
We find that the proposed assumption | 


of obligation and liability by the appli- 
cant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful ob- 
ject within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 


common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and 
appropriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Schedules to Increase 
Rates on Meat Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3118, 
the Interstate Commerce 
suspended from June 8, 1928, until Jan- 
uary 8, 
schedules as published in tariffs issued 


by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe | 


Railway Company that propose to in- 
crease the minimum per car charge on 


fresh meat and packing house products | 


in peddler cars from, to or between Ari- 
zona, California and New Mexico from 
10,000 pounds at the fourth class rates 
to 10,000 pounds at the higher fresh 
meat rates. 


Port Reading Railroad 
a 
Seeks to Extend Service 


The Port 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to extend service 
to South Bound Brock, N. J., from Man- 
ville, N. J. The applicant states 


Nance Docket No. 6946 that the new 
track is being constructed for the Rub- 
eroid Company and at its expense, 


Y 


assume obliga- ; 


been pre- | 


of April 1, 1928, with the | 


Railroad equipment | 
4, and will deliver the equip- | 


fund, from | 
cent of the | 


agreement | will | 
by the National ; 


1928, will | 


Title | \ 
| rying 
| Bill; I call the attention of th 





| fruit and oranges which have 
Eight bids, representing | 


- : > |: gaetneunanete seth 
and consistent with the proper perform- | CN¢lusive, that 


ance by it of service to the public as a | 


| view 

Los Angeles and other California muni- | 
| cipalities in amend 
; tion bill of 1917 to ex 


Commission ' 


1929, tne operation of certain | 


Reading Railroad has ap- | 





_ tributes 
. in | 
application made public June 8 in Fi- | 


Trade Commission Told It 


THE UNITED SYPATES DAILY: SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1928 . 


Power Plants 


Was Formed to Take Public 


Into Confidence and Distribute Information. 


Publication of excerpts from testi- 
mony of Representative L. W. Doug- 
las, of Pheoniz, Ariz., on May 9, be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission 
in its investigation of public utili- 
ties,, was begun in the issue of 
June 8. Mr. Douglas read a state- 
ment asking that the Commisison 
broaden the scope of its inquiry, 
which econeludes in full text, to- 
gether with excerpts from transcript 
of other testimony on May 9: 

On April 30, 1928, I am informed that 
the Los Angeles Public Service Com- 
missioners appropriated another $1,000 
for the purpose of persuading Congress 


to construct a high dam at Boulder Can- | 


yon. How much in addition Los Angeles 
may have directly or indirectly appro- 
priated to the Boulder Dam A 
to influence publie opinion I ¢ 
testify to. 


The Boulder 


not now 


Dam Association has 
distributed to the public and to the mem- 
bers of Congress, 
of which I submit herewith. The pur- 
pose of the publications to influence 
public opinion and the opinion of the 
Congress. 

In 1923, the Public Service 
sioners of Los Angeles ~assed 


Commis- 
the 


but which is contained in my s 
to the effect that they author 
tain officials to ed to Was 
to promote the interests of the 
pending legislation. 

The representatives of 
Dam Association and of the City of Los 
Angeles, together with representativ 
of the I. I. Imperial Irrigatio 
to which reference will later 
have been constantly present 
the hearnigs of the Boulder Dan 
and have been in constant cont: 
members of Congress for the pu 
persuading them to support tl 
posed legislation. 

The Imperial Irrigatior 
been active in other ways. 
herewith as evidence the 
taken from a statement sul 
officials of the Imperial Irri; 
trict, which will be found on pages 2 
258, Part 2, Hearmegs before the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion on H. R. 2093, 68th Congress. 

In 1918, $31,641.24 was spe 
district in lobbying for the 
legislation; in 1919, $25. 
1922, $10,672.38; in 19 
the purpose of conducting 
sional Party through Imper 
$15,978.82; in 1924, $3,193.26; 


again, ; the total is $109,697.69. 


itements, 


yroc 


th 
C 


es 


i 1924, 


I submit herewith an analysis of the ! 


$15,978.82 item for conducting the Con 
gressional Party through 
Valley. 

You will note there that with the 5 
978.82, an item of 951.54, and i 
dition thereto $1,664 and in 
thereto $1,751 were expended 
purpose of paying the expenses of mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I am informed that Mr. John R. 
Haynes, one of the Publie Service Com 
missioners of the City of Lo I 
has been very liberal in his 
to the Boulder Dam Lobby. 

How much may have been expended, 
either in cash or in kind since 1 
do not know, but I submit that ii 
of that date, before the bill had rea 
the stage in its legislative career 
which it might T nsidered by 
the House $129,177.60 f ex- 


donations 


(the 


penditures by the Boulder Dam Associ- | as 


ation and the Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict) had been expended in its behalf, 
then as of this dat is reasonable to 
conclude that at kk times 
amount has been expended. 


ae 
what 


In this connection, I call the attention ; 


of this Commiss to the special train 
which came to Washington in 19 
lobbyists for the Boulde 


sion to the news v 
containing large ; 

typed narrative of the r Dam, and 
of the merits ef the bil! under id 
eration, which re 

quently throughoi past few $ 
in the Hearst newspapers and in the 
tabloids. I call the attention of this 
Commission to the many boxes of grape 


gress. I call 


sion so the 


sented to the members of Co 
the attention of this Co: 


; speeches which have been made through- 


out the country by represez 

Imperial Irrigation District 

City of Los Ange I eall the att 

tion of this Con to the great 
s now in Was hing- 

ton, lobbying for the Boulder Dam biil. 

I call the attention of this Commission 

to an appropriat 

Board of Supe 

County on May 3, 


sion 


ion of 


Los Angeles 


of 


I have d evidence, which is 
$129,000 was ex- 
pended in behalf of the Boulder Dam 
bill as of this middle of the year 1924. 
I have indicated this 

many other additional items, for which 


subi 


over 


to 


oneys lave beer ype e Bes f otuctins i . 
moneys have been expended, the per- | similate any facts that come up so far 
pose of which was to influence public} 


opinion and the Congress. 
I submit to this Commission that 
of the ities the City 


in 
of 


activ of 
ing the Dam inspec- 
clude municipali- 
ties from State supervision, and in view 
of the activities of the City of Les An- 
geles through the use of its great politi- 
cal power with relation to the inhabi- 
tants of the Owens and Santa Clara 
Valleys in California, and in view of the 
activities of the (¢ of Los Angeles and 
affiliated agencies, not only in exerting 
its great political power, but also in 
expending huge sums of money to in- 
fluence public opinion and the members 
of Congress to support Federal owner- 
ship of a tremendous power project, one 
cannot but conclude the 
by political subdivisions to 
public opinion can be in 

as dangerou: 


be the 


that activities 
influence 
and 


ean 


politic as 
other type 


to the bc 


activities of any of 


| organization. 


that in 
Los 


I suggest to the Commission 
view of the fact that the City 
Angeles is a corporaticn and in 
of the fact that it generates and dis- 
elecirical energy, and in view 
of the fact that it is or is about to en- 
gage in interstate commerce that this 
Commission has th t 


ty to inves 
gate further into the activitic 


of 


autho 


5, NOT ONIy 


of ihe City of Los Angeles, bui for any | 


& 


ociation | 


copies of only a few | 





he Boulder | 


been pre- | ' 


$20,000 by the | 


c 1928, for the purpose | 
| of lobbying for the Boulder Dam bill. 


Commission ! 


veiew | 


organization to which they be a 
party. I thank you. 

The Commissioner: Mr. Douglas your 
remarks and the accompanying docu- 
ments will be put into the record and 
I will inform the full Commission of 
your contention so that it may be con- 
sidered by the Commission. As I said a 
while ago we had been construing this 
resolution and'I have had the idea that 
it consigned us only to privately owned 
utility corporations, but I will acquaint 
the Commission with your views. 

Mr. Douglas: I think there is nothing 
in the resolution which would limit 
the investigation to the public or pri- 
vately owned corporations. 

Mr. Healy: The Chief Counsel only 
purposed to date has been and is to 
make the investigation ordered by the 
resolution of the Senate and we are 
perfectly willing to investigate anybody 
that the Commission says is included 


may 


Y 4 1 | in such resolution. On the other hand, 
published many pamphlets which it has ; 


if the matters referred to by Mr. Doug- 
las are found by the Commission to be 
outside the scope of the resolution, then 
I shall the Commission to strike 
that from the record. 

I would like to suggest that it would 


ask 


| be appropriate to ask the reporter to 
get 
fol- | 
lowing resolution, which I will not quote, | 


up a transcript of all that was 
said by Mr. Douglas so that it may 
be presented to the Commission separ- 
ately from the balance of the testimony. 

The Commissioner: That will be done. 


Director of Ohio 
Committee Resumes Stand 
Fred J. Bollmeyer director of the 


| Ohio Committee for Public Utility In- 
formation, resumed the stand and testi- | 


fied turther as follows: 

Q. We have some information, Mr. 
Bolimeyer, that I wish to verify. That 
is I want to find out if I have been cor- 
rectly informed that the mailing list 
of your committee is about 3,500? A. 
Between 3,000 and 4,000. 

Q. And it includes utilities 
tives? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Member companies, of 
pers of the State of Ohio? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of secretaries of Chambers 
Commerce? A. Yes, sir. 


. Commercial Associations? A. Yes, | 


Investment bankers? A. Yes, sir. 
Bankers? 
Some individuals who have 


ed to be put on the mailing 


Q. I wonder if you would give us a 


list of those names? A. The entire mail- | 


| ing list? 


Q. Of the ones you just mentioned, 
that is of those who did not come within 


the description I just read to you? A. 


Yes, sir. 

Q. Has your Committee during your 
with it paid any 
money to any college in Ohio? 


Q. Now, when I ask you if you paid 


association 


A. No, 


that money or any such money, I mean ! 
source, | 


to include any money for any 
have you handed it on to any college or 
any other body? <A. No, sir, not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. Nor to any professor of any col- 
lege in Ohio? A. 
a talk for us and is included in this list 


I submitted this morning. (Witness ex- | 


cused.) 

Benjamin E. Ling was thereupon called 
as a witness on behalf of the Commis- 
sion and testified as follows: 

miration by Mr. 
utility company are 
A. Cleveland Electric 
n * Company. 
@. In what capacity? A. 
to the President. 

Q. How long have you occupied that 
position? A. 
mittee August 1, 

Q. When did 

with the Ohio 


1 its organization August 1, 


Healy: 
you now 
Il- 


1925. 


1920. 


2. What had you been prior to that ! 
? A. I had been a newspaper man. } 


Had , " 
Had you ever been employed by any 
, whose duty was to reguiate 
A. Never. 

did it 
’ 


about 
» work for this committee in 1920? 
The president of the Cleveland 
ric Hluminating Company asked me 
er I would consider starting on 
would be known as the Ohio Com- 
on Publie Utility Information. He 
i eneral way what the idea 
f the committee. 

was it first of all,—that is, 

hat i s name? 
A. Mr. Robert Lindsay. 
Mr. 


Stat body 
utilities ? 


come 


Mr. Lindsay, 
and W. W. Freeman of Cincinnati, 
were the first two men who approached 


; me. 


Q. All 


purpose 


What were 
committee 


right then. the 
for which the 


to be organized ? 


Explains Purpose 
Of Chio Commiitee 


A. The purposes back of the Ohio 
Committee on Public Utility Information 
was to take the public into the confidence 
of the public utility men so far as the 
could be taken in, that is to as- 


puplic 


as the newspaners were willing to pub- 


| lish them, so far as the speakers were 


willing to discuss them before organiza- 
tions; in other words the public utility 
men, at least this was the story given to 
me and I have since found it to be true; 


| the public utility men were anxious to 
abolish the old policy of not seeing news- | 

| papermen and not seeing the public too, 

| and to take 


them into their confidence 
and to show them what the utilities were 


attempting to do and it was attempting } 


to serve the people. He told the 
Ohio Committee of Public 


would be a body that would seek to give 


me 


not regarding individual companies, but 
regarding the industry as a whole. 

Q. In your experience in those five 
years did you ever come into contact 
with anybody or committee which was 


| engaged in the work of spreading propa- 


ganda that was not known as an infor- 
mation committee? 

A. I do not know that I came in touch 
with any committee that were not known 
as information committees, because I 
conceived it to be my duty to select 
information and to give it out as far as 


| I could. 


Q. Why confine yourself to the utili- 
ties? Why not answer my question gen- 
erally? A. I am afraid I do not quite 
understand it. 

©. Have you come in contact with any 
body or committee whose business it was 


| direction to Paxton, a distance of 4, 


execu- | 


| in the news sheets, did you not? A 
of | C ¥ 





re- | 
i list : 
and, as [I explained this morning, a few | 
professors who had asked to be put on. ! 


One professor made } 


Assistant | from large parts of the country, asking 


| us about the Cleveland Municipal Plant, 
Since I left the Ohio Com- | 


you first accept employ- | 
Committee? A. | 


that you | 


was | 


Information | 


Decisions 
‘ast in— 
Uncontested 
Finance Cases 


Announced June 8, 1928. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced June 8 action taken by Di- 
vision 4 of the Commission in uncon- 
tested cases on its finance docket as 
follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 
6815, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company 


| of certain properties of the Dakota Cen- 


tral Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 
6746, authorizing the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. Co. to abandon part of a branch 
line of railroad in Covington County, 
Ala., and Walton County, Fla. (extend- 
ing from McPhail in a general southerly 
54 
feet, of which 545 feet are in Covington 
County, Ala., and 3,609 feet in Walton 
County, Fla.), approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 6877, 
authorizing the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. Co. to issue $2,374,000 of 
5 per cent gold improvement bonds, 
series Y, said bonds to ke delivered at 
par to the Illinois Central R. R. Co. in 
payment of advances made by it to the 
applicant, approved. 


to spread the propaganda which was not 
known as an information committee? A, 
No, I have not. 

By the Commissioner: In other words, 
don’t all propaganda associations call 
themselves information bureaus? A. 
Weli, I do not know that I could say 


' 
| about every one. 


By Mr. Healy: One of the things that 
you did was to get out this utility news? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And send it out to the newspapers? 
A. Yes. 

Q. You tried to get the newspapers 
to print it, didn’t you? 

A. Why, we sent it out to the news- 


papers and told them that they were at | 
; liberty to use any part of the information 
| they wished. 
Q. Will you please answer my ques- | 
; tion. 
newspa- 


_ You tried to get the newspapers 
to print the material that you sent out 


Certainly. 
Q. It was the intention by the news- 
paner releases you might influence news- 
paper editorial opinion, wasn’t it? A, 
That was true to a certain extent. 
_ Q. That was true of all the informa- 
tion that you sent out, wasn’t it? 
_ A. Well, I do not know whether that 
is true of all the information. For ex- 
ample, we sent out stories about the 
amount of taxes, the amount of reve- 
nue that utilities took in a given year. 
What it cost, and now, speaking of all 


| the electric light companies and all the | 


various companies, and I do not know 
whether it was our intention whether 


| there should be any editorial upon that 


| and that we merely sent out the infor- 
sum of | 


mation as far as we could collect it to 
any newspapers that might be _ inter- 


| ested. 


Says District Has Been 
Active in Other Ways 


Q. What was your purpose in sending | 
| out the news 


releases that dealt 
the subject of municipal ownership ? 
A. I made it a point, Judge, at the 
outset, to try to collect as much informa- 
tion about the utilities business, whether 


with 


| they were municipally owned plants or 


privately owner plants, as I could get, 
because the moment we sent out our 
original announcement that there was 
such an organization as the Public 
Utilities Information Committee in Ohio, 
there came to my office requests for in- 
formation from not merely Ohio, but 


or the Municipal Plant in Columbus, 
Ohio, or Hamilton, Ohio, or wherever 
they were located. So I naturally 
thought I would have to get information 
regarding the municipally owned com- 
panies as well as the privately owned 
companies. 
Q. Did you know whether those in- 


quiries came from people who know your | 


burcau was not only established but 
maintained by utility companies ? 

A. I think they did, because our letter- 
heads said this bureau was supported 
by—if I can remember the phrase— 
by utility stockholders, investors and 
companies. a 


Q. Do you know whether these various 


people who wrote you and asked these | 


questions had seen your letterhead? A. 
I do not know. I am sure I do not. 

Q. Now, let us get back to the ques- 
tion that I was pursuing before. In va- 
rious publications that have been put out 
from your corm 
matter which scems to furnish argu- 
ments against municipal ownership? 

A. I think that is undoubtedly true 
in some ways. 

Q. Why did you print that? A. 
it was matter that was of an editorial 
nature—if it was merely to put over a 
point of view for the privately owned 
utilities. 

Q. For what purpose? A. Because 
privately owned utilities would not favor 
municipally owned utilities. 


Recalls Few Attacks 
Upon Municipal Plants 

Q. And you wanted to carry on part 
of the campaign against 
owned utilities, didn’t you? A. That 
was not primarily the purpose, but it may 
have indirectly that result. 


when it did 
ship? 
the committee’s theory, yes, sir. 
Q. Well, if it was incidental, 
was the main purpose in putting out 


oppose municipal owner- 


a C ‘ K | this information to your clients that was 
out information regarding the industry, 


unfavorable to municipal ownership? 
A. I do not know that I have thought 


| of any major purpose, my objective was 


to try to get as much information pub- 
lished about municipal owned utilities as 
well as about privately owned utilities. 

Q. Have you, in any releases that you 
produced, put in anything that was fa- 
vorable to municipal ownership ? ALY 
do not recall that I ever did. 


Q. Now, let me see if you can tell | 


me of any purpose that you had in put- 
ting out the information which was un- 
favorable to municipal ownership, aside 
from what you call the incidental pur- 
pose? 

A. I think an examination of the 
bureau releases during the time that I 
was there would show that there were 


[Continued on Page 12,Column 1.) 


i believe it was up to 58 per 





| 
» | exporters. 





ietge there is publicity : 


yj 


municipally | 


| under 

Q. That is, you wanted to believe that } 
the work you did for people opposed to | 
municipal ownership was only incidental | 


A. I think it was indicedtal to | 





what | 
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Secretary Jardine Explains Reasons 
For Diversion of Grain to Canada 


Practices in Grading Product at Montreal Criticized; Ac- 
tion to Prevent Reinspection Favored. 


[Continued 


in 1924-25 I 
cent of the 
an average 
whereas in 


around 5 per cent, until 
total. They are getting on 
now of 380 to 35 per cent, 

1920 there were getting 5 or 6 or 7 
per cent. Our exports of grain vary 
from about 135,000,000 bushels to as low 
as 40,000,000. In two years, when it 
was down to about 40,000,000 or 5,000,- 
000, as much as 58 per cent of that 
amount went through Montreal. In the 
vears that we exported 135,000,000 or 
140,000,000 bushels they got anywhere 
from 15 to 35 or 40 per cent, whereas 
in 1920 they were getting 5 or 6 per 
cent. 

“The Canadian farmers will not per- 
mit the inspection of their grain through 
Montreal. Their grain clears through 
American ports on their inspection. 

“We are producing a surplus of wheat 
and they are all fighting for markets. 
The Canadian people, through their pool, 
are organized. They know it 1s good 
business to offer a fairly high class prod- 
uct and they do not want it tampered 
with at Montreal. Our grain is being 
tampered with at Montreal. I am not 
so certain that we are not in collusion— 
I mean exporters. I think if it were 
necessary, we might produce facts to 
prove that statement. 

“We ought to have an understanding 
with the Canadian government that our 
inspected grain would pass through Mon- 
treal without reinspection, as we permit 
the Canadian grain to clear through our 
ports. 

“The Canadian railroads want to get 
all the haul they can, whether it be on 
the lakes or by rail, and they are after 
business, and they are rendering a lot 
of service, making it rather attractive 
to send grain through Montreal—prob- 
ably more attractive than we are in the 
United States. 

“There are a good many factors en- 


tering into it, and probably there are | 


more folks concerned in it than Mon- 
treal people—perhaps some of our own 
It ought to be stopped—it is 
hurting the market for American wheat. 
There are certain people who will take 
our grain that clear through Montreal on 
a lower basis, and there are a lot of 
others that won’t take it.” 


The Secretary said that “one of the | 
| leading foreign exchanges abroad had 


protested to the Canadian authorities 
about conditions at Montreal, and added: 


Attention of Millers Abroad 


Called to Question 


“We are now trying to call attention 
of the processors, the millers, abrcad, 
to what is going on, and they are not 
wholly uninformed, and many of them 


are antagonistic to present conditions. | 


There is no question in my mind that if 
we are going to meet the competition of 
Canadian wheat abroad we ought to put 
our side of this question before the Ex- 
ropean consumers as quickly as possible. 

“Any attempt upon the part of the 
Department of Agriculture to reduce our 


| standards, in my judgment, will not get 


us anywhere. If the Montreal people are 
allowed to go on, and if they find it to 
their advantage to reduce our present 
standards and grades, if we reduce them 
they can still further reduce them. I 
think they would, and that would be 
most detrimental to the development. of 
our trade in grain to European couniries, 
and we have a large surplus. We can 
meet the Canadian standards. The pres- 
tige of our grain if cieared through our 
ports is holding its own, if not mak- 
ing some progress against even the Ca- 
nadian wheat, which is very good wheat.” 


The discussion then turned to proposed ; 


remedies for the situation and the trans- 
cript at this point reads as follows: 

Secretary Jardine. We are after a 
remedy, are we not? I do not know it 
it can be enforced or not, or whether it 
can be done ever, but we might legislate 
to the effect that no grain will be per- 
mitted to leave the United States except 
that it is understood it is to go through 
on American inspection, and* not Mont- 
real. I do know whether that could be 
put into a law, or whether we could en- 
force it. That is a difficult problem. 

The Canadian wheat growers would 
like very much to have our grain go to 
European ports as low in quality as 
possible. That will make their competi- 
tion easier. 
high standards because they know it is 
good business. We want it to go out of 
Montreal on the same basis of grade as 
we allow it to go out of the United 
States. 


Reinspection Opposed 
Of Grain at Monireal 


“Question. 


seal? Suppose we shipped wheat from 
Superior through Montreal. Could that 
wheat be shipped under seal—in other 
words, not tampered with? 

Secretary Jardine. There is nothing 
in the law that would require it. If we 
could sce that it went through Montreal 
upon American inspection, that would 
solve our problem. It is this tampering 
that makes it 2 or 3 cents a_ bushel 
over American ports, which makes it a 
good profit for their exporters, and our 
exporters. 

Question. Do they ship their 
seal—the Canadians? 

Seerctary Jardine. Yes. Their grades 
are not changed. The wheat pcol of 
Canada has become the most powerful 
institution in the Dominion, and when 
they say ‘No,’ it is observed. 

Question. Is this wheat when sold, 
say, at Superior, sold to a concern in 
Montreal or London? 

Secretary Jardine. 


wheat 
1 


It is for London 


; consumption, as I understand it—it just 


passes through Montreal—they want the 
business to go through Montreal. 

Question. It is not delivered to a 
brokerage concern in Montreal, then? 
We should be able through our treaties 
to have that wheat shipped, in effect, 
under seal. 

Secretary Jardine. If it was worth 
while the exporters would establish of- 
fices in Montreal and have it consigned 
to them. If we cannot get a treaty ar- 
rangement, or an understanding with 
the Canadian Government that they will 
protect our intcrests we protect 
theirs, I was wondering if we could 
not have legislation prohibiting Amer- 
ican exporters from tampering with 
our grades—that if they sent it through 
Montreal it would have to go through 
our inspection and no one else’s. Now 


as 


A 


from Pag 





They only want to maintain ; 





Is there such a thing as | 
| shipping wheat from our ports under 





1] 


that is going to be a difficult measure 
to enforce, but I mention it as a possi- 
bility, and we can think about it. I do 
not want to be too severe on the Mon- 
treal people—we may have a good deal 
of collusion on the part of our 
people. You know we are just as anx- 
ious to make money as they are. 

Question. This grain for export is 
sold with the option left in the vendor, 
the American broker or shipper, to 
select his port, and he chooses the port 
of .Montreal because there he made the 
most cents per bushel on his money. 
Now if we were to get an understand- 
ing from both governments to keep 
the cars sealed why would not that 
solve the problem? 

Secretary Jardine. I venture the 
statement that they cannot go on with 
this corrupt practice indefinitely with- 
out getting into trouble abroad. They 
are beginning to talk about this in the 
Canadian press, too. They cannot pull 
this act off indefinitely. Those folk 
abroad are getting next to it, and are 
refusing a lot of it. 

Question. How many years has this 
present situation been going on? 

_ Secretary Jardine. Well, the last six 
years, I suppose, that it has become ex- 
aggerated, because in 1920 only 5 per 
cent of our grain went through Mon- 
treal. Canada is out fighting for busi- 
ness. Her railroads and steamship lines 
want as long hauls as possible. They 
want to build up business in Montreal. 

Senator Walsh. Do the farmers in 
the west appreciate the seriousness of 
this matter? 

_ Secretary Jardine. No, I do not be- 
lieve they do; they are really quite di- 
vided. The farmer himself has very 
little interest in it, after the wheat gets 
out of his hands into those of the ex- 


| porters. 


It just boils itself down to this, it 
seems to me—that we are granting privi- 
leges and to Canadian wheat 


favors 
; ; 
shipped through American ports that 


| Canada does not gvie to American wheat 


shipped through Canadian ports. 


Asked If Shippers Get 
Betier Service in Canada 


Senator Walsh. Do not the American 
shippers think they are given favors by 
Canada that the American ports do not 
give them? From our standpoint Can- 
ada is not extending us favors, but the 
shipper himself thinks he is getting bet- 
ter service and better prices by going 
to Canadian ports. 

Secretary Jardine. I think there is col- 
lusion. 

_Senator Capper. Of course, the great 
disadvantage the American wheat grower 
is up against in competition with Canada 
is that they have a pool here which is 
simply the most powerful and greatest 
move made on this continent affecting 
the producer. It is a wonderful thing. 

Secretary Jardine. They have repre- 
sentatives in every grain buying country 
in the world, fighting for business. 

Question. Have we anything in com- 
petition with them? 

Secretary Jardine. I have a measure 
which was defeated in the Senate ask- 
ing that we put men abroad to fight for 
markets for the American farmer. It 
was defeated in the Senate last year. 
It was to enable the Department of Ag- 
riculture to widen our export business 
for agricultural commodities by putting 
men over there to fight for our business. 
And that brings up the fact that if you 
are going to boost American agriculture 
you have to have men who know ag- 
riculture. You have got to get it out of 
your head that lawyers, doctors and 
preachers know agriculture. It is a pro- 
fession in itself. There is a lot of things 
to talk about in regard to wheat. There 
is wheat that is not worth much of any- 
thing, and there is wheat that has every 
kind of quality in it. It takes an ex- 
pert to tell that. There are so many 
people in America that think they know 
all about it. : 


Read Machines in Demand 
In Western Australia 


A promising opportunity for selling 


road making machinery in western 
Australia is afforded American manu- 
facturers because of the urgent need for 
better roads in the vast aericultural 
areas which are just being exploited, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department of 
Commerce by the Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at Sydney, Charles F. Baldwin. 
The full text of an authorized summary 
of his report follows: 

A considerable amount of money has 
been avpropriated to support a road pro- 
gram which contemplated the construc- 
tion and improvement of roads in the 
country districts particularly in the 
wheat growing areas. This construction 
is naturally limited by the small popu- 
lation of the State, only 390,000 persons, 
but the rapid development of the west- 
crn section of the Commonwealth, is em- 
phasizing the urgent need for good roads, 
and road building will undoubtedly 
progress as rapidly as possible, 

There is a growing opinion in western 
Australia, that an tmport field exists for 
semidiesel stationary engines. The re- 
latively low cost of operation of these 
engines is a vital factor in Australia and 
the possibility of developing this trade 
should receive the careful consideration 


| of American manufacturers. ° 


The importance of western Australia 
as a market for machinery is likely to be 
disregarded because of its present de- 
mands. The state should be considered 
in the light of its potentialities rather 
than of its present importance. Its 


| economic development, particularly along 


agricultural lines has been unusually 
rapid during recent years and the plans 
which are being made for future devel- 
opment sindicate the probable future im- 
pertance of the market. 


Los Angeles Road Asks 
Right to Abandon Track 


The Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
road has requested authority from the 
Interstate Commerce Comission to 
abandon part of its Rialto branch in 
the City of Rialto, 
county, Calif. The track proposed to be 
abandoned is 0.40 mile in length and 
operation has been limited to one elec- 
tric car movement a day to hold the 
franchise, according to the carrier’s ap- 
plication in Finance Docket No. 6945, 
made public June 8 


own . 


San Bernardino | 


Automotive Exports 
Continued at High 
Level During March 


Canada Occupied Position of 
Leading Market for Pas- 
senger Cars; Brazil 


For Trucks. 


_American automotive exports con- 
tinued at a high level during April 
when they were valued at $46,201,246 
as compared with $46,168,743 during 
the same month last year. This is re- 
ported by the Automotive Division of ] 
the Department of Commerce in a state- 
ment issued June 8. The full text fol- 
lows: 

The high level at which automotive 
exports have held is shown by shipments 
amounting to $164,748,938 for the Jan- 
uary-April period and its monthly aver- 
age of $41,187,234, as compared with 
$37,274,801 for the like period of 1927 
~ with $31,542,039 for the 1926 pe- 
riod. 

The unit value of passenger cars and | 
trucks for the month under review was 
$736 and $725, respectively, as against 
$730 and $636 in April, 1927. 

Canada again occupies the position of 
leading market for passenger cars, closely 3 
followed by Australia and Argentina. | 
Sweden, which occupied second position 
during March of the present year, drops 
to the eighth position during April. 

In the truck field Brazil rose from 
second position, which it occupied in 
March, to first place during April, fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and Australia. The most noticeable in- 
creases in shipments of trucks was reg- 
istered by the United Kingdom and 
Canada. 


While shipments of motorcycles dur- 


! ing April were below the export figuye 


for April, 1927, they yet recorded a su 
stantial increase over shipments during 
March of this year. { 

Shipments of other automotive prod- | 
ucts during the month registered the 
usual gains and losses that characterize 
exports under these classifications. Ship- 
ments of automobile parts for assembly 
and replacement, asbestos brake lining, 
shock absorbers, and tire service equip- 
ment, together with gasoline and oil 
pumps, were above the March figures, 
but exports of automobile engines, spark 
plugs, automobile service appliances, bat- 
tery chargers, fire engines and trailers | 
were considerably below the March 
figures. Exports of detachable and other | 
marine engines showed a substantial 
gain over March shipments. 


Expenditures 
Authorized at 
First Session of 


ZOth Congress 


A list of the more than 20 major 
measures authorizing expenditures, 
passed by the first session of the 70t#@ 
Congress, has been made publie by Rep- 
resentative Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, 
Ind., acting chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The summary 
prepared by Mr. Wood follows in full 
text: 

Flood control act: Mississippi 
River and tributaries, $330,- 
000,000; Sacramento River, 
$12,000,000 zak 

Merchant marine act of 1928, 
authorization of loans for 
building of ships to fly the 
American flag up to $250,- 
000,000. Amount authorized 
in excess of available bal- 
ance in present construction 
loan fund eee : 

Public buildings for postoftices, 
courthouses, marine hospit- 
als, quarantine stations, im- 
migration stations, and ac- 
commodations of other Gov- 
ernment oflices and activi- 
ties: ore or Sots ees 

Acquisition of land in Wash- 
ington as sites for public 
buildings and for develop- 
ment and beautification of 
the National Capital 

SetUlement of war claims act 
(alien property) a5 

Increase of pensions for wid- 
ows of Civil War veterans. 10,800,000 

Federal aid in road construc- A 
tion and for roads. in forest 
reserves vas Pe 

Acts increasing the compensa- 
tion of Federal employes 
generally and specifically for 
the Customs and Immigra- 
tion Services. . eee 

Construction of barracks, 
quarters, and other facilities 
at military posts and flying 
fields of the War Depart- 
MOE 2.2.5 ‘ ae 

Mount Vernon Memorial High- 
way om re 

Retirement of disabled emerg- 
ency officers ik Ghatak 

Additional hospitals for the 
United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau 2 ; 

Acquisition of additional lands 
for reforestation . Fs aoa 

Pacific Branch, National Sol- 
diers’ Home, barracks. . 

Redistribution and storage of 
ammunition, Army and 
Navy, in addition to appro- 
priations made ; 

Increase in capital stock of 
the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration 

Enlargement and expansion of 

| system of fish-cultural sta- 


$342,000,000 


200,000,000 


100,000,000 


25,000,000 


100,000,000 
165,000,000 
22,000,000 


20,000,000 
4,500,000 


2,000,000 


15,000,000 
4,000,000 


2,100,000 


6,000,000 


1 0,000,000) 


tions ; ; Snes 
Memorial to George Rogers 
Clark oa 
Eradication and control of the 
IEuropean corn borer : 
| Middle Rio Grande conserv- 
| ancy district, New Mexico, 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 


7,000,000 


irrigation of Indian lands 

Amendment of the World War 
veterans act phan 

Acts affecting the Postal Serv- 
ice through granting a dif- 
ferential in pay for night 
work, increased allowances 
for fourth-class postmaster, 
and reductions and adjust- 
ments in postal rates 


1,500,000 


5,500,000 


20,000,000 


| The Anited States Dailu 

| in New York 

| THE UNITED States DaliLy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 


of your hotei or telephone 
Longacre 4649, 
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Appropriations 


At Last Session, Says Representative Byrns 


otal Appropriation 
Largest in History 


inority Member of House 
Committee Criticizes Re- 
sults Of Legislation. 


¢ continued increase in appropria- 
ions on the part of Congress must be 
xpected as result of “liberal’’ author- 
zations made in legislatiton enacted at 
he first session of the 70th Congress, 
Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ille, Tenn., said in a statement just 
nade public outlining his views of the 
etion of Congress. 

Mr. Byrns, as ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Appro- 
briations, filed his statement along with 
tatements made by Representative 
Vood (Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., acting 
hairman of the Committee, and Sena- 
or Warren (Rep.), of Wyoming, chair- 
nan of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
ance. Mr. Wood’s statement was pub- 
ished in the issue of June 7 and Sen- 
htor Warren’s statement in the issue 
pf June 8. 

The full text of Mr. Byrns’ state- 
ent follows: 1 


T otal Exceeds Normal 
Peace Time Record 
The appropriations made at the first 


kession of the Seventieth Congress which j; 


bnded on May 29, 1928, amount to the 
taggering sum of $4,628,045,035.09. This 
s a greater sum than has been appro- 
riated in normal peace times in all his- 
ory. They exceed the appropriations 
nade during the preceding session by 
$73.542,508.44, although carrying $50,- 
00,000 less in interest on the public 
ebt. They are greater than appropri- 
ations made by any session of Congress 
ince 1921, at which time the country 
had not fully emerged from the World 
War and demobilization of the Army and 
war-time agencies was taking place. At 
he session in that year appropriations 
amounted to $4,780,829,510.35, or $152,- 
784,475.26 more than was appropriated 
at the last session. But, as stated, the 
country was at that time demobilizing, 
land it must also be remembered that in 
the year 1921 there was appropriated for 
interest on the public debt the. sum of 
$1,017,000,000, while only $670,000,000 
was appropriated for that purpose at the 
last session, a difference of $347,000,000. 
Deduct this item and the appropriations 
of the session just closed exceed those 
of the demobilization period of 1921 by 
over $194,000,000. 

The present Chief Executive assumed 
office early in the fiscal year 1924. From 
that time perhaps there has never been 
put forth a greater effort to impress the 
country with Federal economy, with the 
result that the average citizen has no 
doubt but that since that time Federal 
expenditures have been reduced to the 
extent of billions of dollars. And yet 
the appropriations at the last session are 
Wactically 20 per cent greater than they 
were at the first session after Mr. Cool- 
idge became President. In the Decem- 
ber, 1923, session, immediately following 
the accession of Mr. Coolidge to the 
Presidency, there was appropriated the 
sum of $3,863,645,208.12. This is $764,- 
399,826.97 less than was appropriated at 
the session of Congress just closed, and 
that, too, notwithstanding the annual in- 
terest on the public debt is $270,000,000 
less than it was in 1923. The appropri- 
ations have been growing by leaps and 
bounds ever since, and the prophecy of 
the lamented chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Committee that session’ appropri- 
ations will reach the $5,000,000,000 mark 
unless there is a check on increased ac- 
tivities and extravagance is likely to be 
realized sooner than he could have antici- 
pated. 


Amount Is Less Than 
President Had Asked 


Let wo one seek to justify this enor- | 
mous increase on the ground that it is 
due to unexpected emergencies like the 
flood disaster, for, although an authori- 
zation of $325,000,000 was made for flood 
control, the appropriations only carry 


$15,000,000 for that purpose. Neither is 
it due to the merchant marine, for, al- 
Disugh there was an authorization of 
$250,000,000 for the building up of our 
merchant marine, there was no appro- 
priation made at this session for that 
purpose. Nor is it due to the extensive 
building program which has been pro- 
jected, for the session’s appropriations 
carried only $36,468,500 for the building 
program. Nor is it due to increased 
sums for disabled soldiers of the World 
War, for the appropriations for the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau are over $7,000,000 less 
than they were for last year. There are 
no extraordinary grounds upon which 
this increase can be justified. 

But even this huge sum is less than 
was asked for by the President. It is 
$9,331,779.05 less than the estimates 
submitted. I will append at the end of 
these remarks Table A (printed in the 
issue of June 7), comparing the esti- 
mates submitted and the appropriations 


carried in the various annual and de- | 


ficiency bills passed at this session of 
Congress. While Congress may be criti- 
.cized for these large apropriations, it 
has shown itself to be more economical 
_ the administration. It may be said 
shat, including this session, Congress has 
reduced the estimates of the President 
more than $367,000.000 since the Budget 
was established in 1921. 

A statement of the appropriations is 
not a complete picture of the demands 
upon the Treasury, for Congress has been 
extremely liberal in its authorization of 
future appropriations. The authoriza- 
tions made at this session of Congress 
will amount to ,approximately $13150,- 
000,000. They range all the way from a 
thousand dollars for surveys and markers 
on battle fields to the largest item of 
$325,000,000 for flood control. Of this 
sum approximately $115,000,000 has been 
appropriated in the second deficiency bill, 
leaving more than $1,000,000,000 which 
must be carried in the appropriation bills 
in the next and few succeeding years in 
addition to the present large ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Government. 

Even if Congress shculd refuse here- 
after to make additional authorization 
there is no hope of a reduction. There is 
not even the hope that appropriations 
will remain at the present figure. These 
increased obligations must be met, and 
the people must exvect a continued in- 
crease in appropriations as a result. The 
sooner. therefore, that the peovle dis- 
@buse their minds of’ the false idea that 


; ultimately cost nearer $250,000,000, will 


! by the appropriations. 


—__—_-———+ 


they have been living under a regime of 
the strictest economy for the past six 
years and that there has been a reduc- 
tion of expenditures the better it will be 
for the country. 


Authorization Bills 
Pending in Congress 


But this is not all the story. There 
are pending in either the Senate or the 
House authorization bills which have 
passed one or the other of these two 
bodies amounting to over $450,000,000. 
Since these bills have passed one of the 
two Houses it is safe to assume that 
they will nearly all become laws at the 
next session. Certainly the naval au- 
thorization bill of $274,000,000, and most 
protably the Boulder Dam authoriaztion 
of $125,000,000, and which some say will 


become laws at the next session. Bills ! 
aggregating more than $400,000,000 in 
authorizations have been favorably re- 
ported by committees and are now on 
the calendar awaiting action by the two 
Houses. It is apparent, therefore, that 
at the close of the next session the 
authorizations for future or new appro- 
priations by this Congress will amount ; 
to between $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,- 

000,000, all of which will have to be 

taken care of in the next few years 

in addition to the existing ordinary ex- 

penditures of the Government. Never 

in peace time has a Congress shown such 

extreme liberality in pledging the future 

revenues of the Government. 

In addition Congress passed the Welch 
salary increase bill which fixes an annual 
nicreased charge upon the Government of 
over $22,500,000 and which it is con- 
fidently asserted was designed to raise 
the salaries of the higher-paid employes 
rather than those who need it most. It 
increased salaries of customs service em- 
ployes $1,625,799. It increased pensions 
$10,000,000 per year. It passed two bills 
over the veto of the President affecting 
the Postal Service and carrying approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 per year by way of 
increase. It also passed the emergency 
officers’ retirement bill over the veto 
of the President, which will cost more 
than $2,000,000 a year. With the ex- 
ception of these three bills all of the 
above-named appropriations and author- 
izations were made with the approval of 
the President. 

It may be said that all of these author- 
izations were meritorious and that many 
were essential at this time, but it can 
also be equally well said that some could 
have been postponed until a later date. 
The record of the administration and the 
Congress in regard to the appropria- 
tions and authorizations at this session 
must carry its own commendation and 
likewise its own condemnation. This is a 
rich and resourceful country and happily 
can stand even larger expenditures, but 
that is no excuse or justification for 
either extravagance or improvidence. The 
question is, how long will the business 
and tax-paying interests of the country 
stand this rapidly mounting increase in 
expenditures in the face of repeated as- 
surances given in the past few years 
that Federal expenditures would be re- 
duced or held down to a minimum? 





Appropriations 
Compared for Two Years 


There will be found at the close of 
these remarks Table B. (Published in the 
issue of June 8), which is a comparison 
between the appropriations made at the 
second session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress and those made at the first session 
of the Seventieth Congress for the fiscal 
years 1928 and 1929, respectively. It 
will be observed that the appropriations 
for this session exceed those of the last 
session in the sum of $478,542,508.44, 
or if the Postal Service is excluded, in 
the sum of $456,904,166.99. 

But it should be said that not all of 
the appropriations carried in the two 
deficiency bills enacted at the last ses- 
sion are for the fiscal year 1929, and the 
same is true of the deficiency bill en- 
acted at the preceding session as applied 
to the fiscal year 1928. The greater 
part of these two deficiency bills is for 
the combined years of 1928 and 1929. 
A portion, therefore, of these combined 
appropriations could be fairly applied to 
1929. But deducting all these sums we 
find that at the beginning of the year 
the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1929 amount to $4,322,148,922.06, and 
this sum will undoubtedly be increased 
by deficiencies at the next session, as has 
been done in all past years. Making the 
same deductions from tke deficiency bill 
carried in the table referred to for 1928, 
the eppropriations for the fiscal year 
1928, at the beginning of that year were 
$4,014,988,986.40, showing an increase 
for the fiscal year 1929 over 1928 of 
$307,159,985.66, and this will be in- 
creased by such deficiencies as are ap- 
proptiated at the next session. 


Estimate Is Made 
Of Expenditures for 1929 


Expenditures are, of course, reflected 
The actual total 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1924, 
ending June 30, 1924, were $4,079,626,- 
493.75; for 1925, $4,129,234,923.68; for 
1926, $4,230,851,302.36; for 1927, $4,176,- 
706,508.06. The Budget Bureau in De- 
cember, 1927, estimated that the total 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1928, 
ending June 30, 1928, would be $4,331,- 
814,285. The latest revision of 1929 ex- 
penditures is $4,406,000,000, but since this 
revision there have been addi‘ional au- 


; thorizations and appropriations, includ- 


ing an increase in the estimated postal 
deficit, and it is entirely safe to say that 
the total expenditures for 1929 will ap- 
proximate $4,464,000,000. 

_ The above figures include Postal Serv- 
ice expenditures, and properly so, be- 
cause it is the oniy way to present a 
true picture of the entire expenditures 
of the Government. The omission of 
Postal Service expenditures has the ef- 
fect of giving misleading information 
and creating the tmpression that ex- 
penses are less than they really are. 
Postal receipts are covered into the 
Treasury just like other collections and 
are taken thereform by regular annual 
appropriation bills. They are, therefore, 
just as much ordinary expenditures as 
appropriations for the revenue and cus- 
toms service, the Patent Office, and 
other bureaus which collect revenues. 
It may be said that these bureaus do 
not pay their own way. Neither does 
the Postal Service, for there is always 
a deficit. The Bureau of the Budget, 
however, has followed the custom of 
segregating. postal expenditures from 
all other expenditures, which it chooses 


| which will be added whatever surplus 


Cost of Government 
Said to Be Excessive 


Normal Increase to Be Ex- 
pected, He Says, But Declares 
Expenditures Too Large. 


to class as “expenditures payable from 
ordinary receipts.” Following this cus- 
tom and excluding the Postal Service, | 


the expenditures of the Government for 
the years stated were as follows: 


3,506,000,000 

3,529,000,000 
3,584,000,000 
3,493,000,000 
3,621,000,000 


1925 .... 

1926 

1927 

1928 (estimated) 


; For 1929 a fair and conservative es- | 
timate is $3,700,000,000. 


And during all these years there has 
been in each succeeding year less to 
pay in interest on the public debt. The 
interest on the public debt for each 
oi these years was as follows: 1924, 
$940,000,000; 1925, $881,000,000; | 
1926, $831,000,000; 1927, $787,000,- ! 
000; 1928, $720,000,000; 1929, $670,- | 
000.000. It will be noted that the inter- 
est payable in 1929 is $270,000,000 less | 
than in 1924, and yet there is a net in- 
crease in the six years of $385,000,000 | 
in the total expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. This is a striking revelation of the 
extent ofthe increases in the cost of 
Government during this period. 


Reductions Shown 
In Public Debt in Six Years 


At its peak on August 31, 1919, the 
public debt was over $26,500,000,000. On 
June 30, 1927, it had been reduced by $8,- ! 
084,794,716. Prior to March 3, 1921, under 
a Democractic administration, it had been 
reduced to $24,051,000,000—a net reduc- 
tion of $2,549,000,000 in 19 months. Ap- 
proximately $5,535,000,000 represents the 
reduction during the six years of the 
Harding-Coolidge administration. It is es- 
timated that there will be in the Treasury | 
from the sinking fund and foreign re- 
payments in the fiscal year 1928 approxi- 
mately $537,000,000 which, under the law, 
will be applied on the public debt, and to 





there may be in the Treasury on June 30, 
1928. It is estimated that the sinking 
fund and foreign repayments will ap- 
proximate $541,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1929, and this will be applied under the 
law on the public debt for that year with 
whatever surplus there may be in the 
Treasury on June 30, 1929. 

One of the many highly constructive 
measures passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress and approved by a Democratic 
President was the sinking fund act. The 
passage of this act has contributed in 
very large measure to the reduction of 
our public debt. Nearly $2,000,000,000 
of the reduction of the public debt by the | 
Harding-Coolidge administrations was } 
paid out of the fund created by this act. | 
This fund alone will wipe out more than 
$10,000,000,000 of our public debt by 
1946. 

The Harding-Coolidge administrations | 
can not claim all the credit for the reduc- 
tions from 1921 to 1927. I have many 
times called attention to the cash assets 
inherited by these administrations from 
the Wilson administration. These cash | 
assets aggregating probably $3,786,000,- 
000 contributed to this reduction and 
came from various sources, such as the 
sale of surplus war supplies collections 
on loans to railroads by the Wilson ad- 
ministra’jon during the World War, back 
taxes collected from taxes levied during 
the war and under the Wilson administra- 
tion, and other sources. Some time ago 
my colleague, Mr. Hull, inserted in the 
Record a table showing in detail the 
amounts and sources of these cash as- 
sets, and I will take the liberty of insetr- 
ing that as Table C at the close of these 
remarks. 

| 
| 
| 


Under our form of government party 
control necessarily carries with it party 
responsibility. The Republican Party 
has had control of Congress since March 
4, 1919, and of the Executive branch 
since March 4, 1921. Congress alone has 
the power to levy taxes and appropriate 
money to be expended for the executive 
departments. If there has been a reck- 
less misuse of public money and an utter 
disregard of the taxpayers’ interest dur- 
ing this period the Republican Party 
must be held responsible. A considerable 
increase in Government expenditures was 
to be expected. Greater attention to edu- 
cation; good reads and other activities 
which make for the enlightenment and 
progress of a people have necessarily 
increased our national expenditures, but 
taking these desirable activities and 
necessary expenditures into consideration 
the present and rapidly increasing ex- 
penditures of the National Government, 
with the added expenditures made neces- 
sary by the action of Congress at this 
session, shows a reckless disregard of | 
the taxpayers’ interest which no Republi- | 
can platform pronouncement or adminis- 
tration propaganda of alleged economies 
can possibly explain or overcome. 

_ During the past seven years the Amer- 
lean people have been humiliated and 
outraged by the evidences of fraud and 
corruption which has taken place in their 
Federal Government. Without casting 
reflections on the thousands of honest 
persons in the Government service in 
the White. House and other places, high 
and low, it must be apparent to every 
unbiased thinking citizen who loves his 
country more than he does his party 
that if the American people really desire 
to clean house and restore confidence ‘in 
their Government; if the taxpaying citi- 
zens wish to call a halt on the increas- 
ing expenditures of their Government 
then, they will make a change in the 
administrative and legislative branch of 
our Government at the coming election. 


On Brimstone Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion made public June 8 a final report 
in Valuation Docket No. 739 placing 
a final value for rate-making purposes 
of $187,900 on the property of the 
Brimstone Railroad & Canal Company, 
owned and used for common carrier 
purposes, as of June 30, 1918. The car- 
rier owns and operates a line in Louisi- 
ana extending from Brimstone to Moss- 
ville, 7.39 miies, and is controlled by 
the Union Sulphur Company. 


| 
| 
| 
Final Valuation Fixed 
i 


| $7,000,000, 


; years ago. Country banks in Minnesota 
; and the portions of Wisconsin and Michi- 
} gan which are included in this district, 


; 2, at which time their borrowings were | 


Brokers’ Loans 


In Country Banking 


In Minneapolis Area 


y Expenditures Authorized | Improvement Shown | 
| 


Particularly Low Level of 
Borrowings in South Da- 
kota Reported in Review 
Of Conditions. 


Country bank conditions in the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District are better on 
the whole than for a number of years, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneap- 
olis conciudes in its statement of bank- 
ing conditions covering the month of 
May. The full text of the bank’s state- 
ment follows: 

The first two weeks of May witnessed 
the end of the spring period of seasonal 
strain on the city banks in this district, 
and at least a temporary relief for coun- 
try member banks in the mixed farming 
territory. Probably the loans of this Fed- j 
eral Reserve Bank furnish the best in- 
dex of credit conditions over short | 
periods of time. The loans of this bank 
to member banks, both in the cities and 
in the rural portions of the dis- 
trict, reached a peak on May 2, and 
declined for the next two weeks. Loans 
to country member banks on May 16} 
were lower than on the same date in | 
any recent year. Loans to city member } 
banks on May 16 amounted to less than 
but this total was greater 
than the loans to city member banks on 
the same date in any previous year 
since 1923. 

Country bank conditions on the whole | 
are better this spring than for a number 
of years, according to the available evi- 
dence. Borrowings from this Federal 
Reserve Bank in all parts of the district, 
except the larger cities, were only $2,245,- 
000 on May 16. The low level: of bor- 
rowings is particularly noticeable in 
South Dakota, where the late market 
movement of hogs has furnished banks 
with funds to meet the seasonal require- 
ments of farmers and, consequently, there 
has been no spring increase in borrow- 
ings from this Federal Reserve Bank. 

Changes in Borrowings. 


In North Dakota and Montana, the 
usual spring increase in borrowings 
from this bank has developed and bor- 
rowings from this bank were only half 
as large as borrowings from this bank a 


increased their borrowings until May 
the largest for that date since 1925. | 
However, in the next two weeks these 
banks were able to reduce their borrow- 
ings, contrary to the usual trend. Con- 
sequently there is a possibility that this 
decline in borrowings was temporary. | 

Country banks have been reducing 
their balances with city member banks 
in this district, according to the usual 
seasonal trend. Between March 7 and 
May 16, there was a reduction in these 
balances of $20,000,000, or 18 per cent. 
This probably measures the maximum 
withdrawals to meet the spring require- | 
ments. According to experience of past 
years, real estate tax deposits at the | 
end of May enable country banks to in- 
crease their correspondent bank balances 
by approximately $8,000,000. On May 
16, city correspondent banks were carry- 
ing $11,000,000 more of country bank 
balances than a year ago. 

City Bank Liquidation. 

City member banks have experienced 
a very rapid liquidatiton of commercial 
loans during the five weeks ending May 
16, which has enabled them to meet | 
withdrawals of country bank balances | 
and other withdrawals and to reduce 
borrowings at this bank. Total with- 
drawals of net demand deposites from 





the spring peak reached on March 7 
to the low point of May 2 amounted to 
$21,000,000 and the _ withdrawals 
of time deposits this spring were 
$6,000,000, making total deposit 
reduction of $27,000,000. This sea- | 
sonal condition was exaggerated in the 
early spring by an increase of $12,- 
000,000 in commercial loans (the 
“all other” classification), which neces- 
sitated withdrawals of balances with | 
eastern correspondents amounting to 
$9,000,000 and an increase of $12,- 
000,000 in borrowings this 


To Buy Telephone System 


The Mountain States Telephone & Tel- | 
egraph Company and the Pioneer Tele- 
phone Company have filed a joint peti- | 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requesting approval of the pur- 
chase by the former company of the 
telephone properties of the Pioneer com- 
pany in McCone and Dawson counties, 
Montana. The petition, made public June 
8 in Finance Docket No. 6944, stated 
that the purchase price is $5,000. 
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Finance 


Decrease Shown in Dollar Volume 


Of Business by Check Payments 


Smaller Activity by Steel Plants Found for Week Ended 
June 2. 


The dollar volume of business during 
the week ended June 2, as measured by 
check payments, was iower than in either 
the preceding week or the corresponding 
week of last year, according to the 
weekly statement on domestic business 
indexes issued by the Department of 
Commerce June 8. The full text follows: 


Operations in steel plants showed 
smaller activity than in either prior 
period. The volume of new building 
contracts:awarded averaged lower than 
in either the preceding week or the cor- 
responding period of last year. 
general index of wholesale prices again 
declined from the previous week, but 
was well above the level of a year ago. 
Prices for wheat averaged lower than in 
the previous week but were higher than 
a year ago, while prices for cotton and 
iron and steel showed no change from 
the previous week, with cotton higher 
and iron and steel prices lower than in 
the same pericd of last year. Copper 
prices averaged higher than in either 
period. 


Loans to Brokers Expanded. 


Loans and discounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks averaged higher 
than in either the previous week or the 
same week of last year. Loans to brokers 


WEEKLY 
(Weeks 


June 
1928 
Steel operations ; 104.0 
Bituminous-coal production ; 
Lumber production 
Beehive coke production .......... 
Petroleum production (daily av.) .. 
Freight-car loadings 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts . 
Cotton receipts 37.9 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
Price No. 2 wheat 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron and steel composite . 
Copper, electrolyptic, price 
Fisher’s price index (1926=100) 
Bank loans and discounts, total 
Debits to individual accounts 
Interest rates, call money, 
Business failures 
Stock prices 
Bond prices 
Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio . 
Detroit employment . 
*Revised. 


120.0 


98.0 
127.2 
105.0 
145.5 
84.5 
201.2 
109.6 
128.6 
88.9 


bank. Loans secured by stocks and 
bonds were also reduced $11,000,000. 

During the two weeks ending May 
16, there has been no further decrease 
in deposits and the reduction in com- 
mercial loans with began after April 
11, has become very marked. These de- 
velopments have made it possible for 
the city member banks to reduce their 
borrowings $5,000,000, to increase 
their correspondent bank balances 


$6,000,000 and to increase their 


more 
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and dealers by Federal reserve member 
banks in New York City again expanded. 
stock prices averaged higher than in 
etiher the previous week or the same 
week of 1927. Interest rates on time 
money averaged higher than in either 
prior period, while bond prices, reflect- 
ing higher interest rates, averaged 
lower than in the preceding week, but 
were still above the level of a year ago. 
Interest rates on call money, showing no 
change from the preceding week, were 
substantially higher than a year ago. 

The production of bituminous coal 
during the week ended May 26 was 
greater than in the preceding week but 
smaller than a year ago. Lumber produc- 
tion during the same week also recorded 
an advance over the previous week but 
was lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1927. Petroleum production was 
slightly higher than in the previous week 
but was lower than a year ago, while 
carloadings continued to reflect declines 
from last year. Receipts of wheat at 
primary markets were lower than in 
either the preceding week or the same 
week of 1927, while cattle receipts also 
declined from both prior periods. Hog 
receipts on the other hand were greater 
than in either the preceding week or the 
same week of last year. 


BUSINESS INDICATORS. 
ended Saturday. 


Average 1923-25=100.) 


May 
26 
1928 
108.0 
86.0 


93.2 


May 
21 

1927 
105.0 
84.9 
99.1 
62.9 
119.0 
106.1 
120.9 
66.7 
55.0 
87.0 
76.1 
100.7 
59.6 
§8.9 
90.6 
92.5 
115.7 
122.3 
97.0 
109.1 
166.2 
109.0 
100.0 
102.3 
101.5 


May 
19 
1928 


May June May 
12 4 28 
1928 1927 1927 
112.0 105.0 108.0 
*86.1 75.7 87.0 
100. 96.4 103.2 
35. 60.4 51.0 
113. 120.4 119.9 
104. 95.0 107.1 
133.7 140.4 
62.1 62.0 
41.9 36.9 
88.3 91.5 
95.8 90.1 
104.2 105.6 
62.1 61.8 
87.9 88.6 
90.6 89.9 
92.6 92.5 
117.0 115.5 

113.9 


109.9 
109.1 109.1 
110.3 


90.9 
170.2 168.9 
108.9 


108.7 
100.0 100.0 
101.7 


99.1 
92.9 


112.9 


154.7 
60.8 
38.5 
76.6 
94.6 
123.9 


66. 
79. 
79. 
145. 
81.: 
85 
102.: 
99. 


A Rio hein 


85.8 
103.6 

99.6 
127.5 27. 
140.6 132.9 
136.4 136.4 
108.6 127.0 
203.6 204.8 
110.4 110.5 
120.0 114.3 

89.9 90.5 
116.1 115.9 


wares 


129.9 
145.5 
104.7 
199.7 
109.8 
125.7 
90.3 
117.1 


loans secured by stocks and bonds $5,- 
000,000. 

Interest rates on prime loans quoted 
by Minneapolis banks increased slightly 
during the last month, bringing the rate 
above 5 per cent for the first time since 
August, 1927. Commercial paper rates 
were increased one-half of 1 per cent 
during the month to the highest level 
since January, 1927. The discount rate 
of this Federal Reserve Bank was raised 
on April 25 to 4% per cent. 


Tlo 





| Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 8.—-The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowine ; 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we heve ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the .few York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 


Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev: 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) ..... 
Englanc (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) . 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (crachma) 
Huncary (pengo) ....... 6800s 
Italy (Hira) oo cscscces 
Netherlands (Guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krone) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (ilong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (sen) . 
Singapore (S. 8.) dollar 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) é 
Argentina (peso) (gold) ... 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Gar silver 


14.0710 
13.9544 


26.8328 
19.2738 


47.4166 
36.5595 
46.7244 
56.1458 
99.7439 
99.9531 
47.7500 
97.0833 
12.0254 
12.1941 
102.2127 
98.1609 


Forces Not Used to Collect 
Loans, Says Mr. Kellogg 


[Continued from Page 1] 
road from Monkey Point to San Ubaldo, 
a sum not in excess of $8,500,000. 


“These press comments some time ago 
suggested that approximately $6,000,000 
would be used in payment of claims 
arising from the alleged revolution, for 
organization of the national credit, con- 
struction of public works, and the ex- 
penses of the election. 

“You may recall that when the public 
debt of Bolivia was refunded by private 
bankers in 1922, the debt service there- 
for took something like 45 per cent of 
the government revenues of the country 
and. extremely onorous terms were im- 
posed which might precipitate a revo- 
lution in that country against any gov- 
ernment which attempted to fulfill such 
an obviously extortionate financial ar- 
rangement. 

“Our record in Nicaragua is such as 


_to make us apprehensive that similar 


conditions may be attached to the pri- 
vate loan now being negotiated for 


| Nicaragua.” 


by holding company 
subsidiaries | 


Ng— 





June 6. 
Made Public June 8, 1928. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts....... 
Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax.... 
Miscellaneous Inter- 

nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receijits.. 


$1,284,573.98 


sees 


788,558.51 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day... 


100,000.00 
45,170,031.04 


49,721,541.15 
Expenditures. 

General expenditures... $7,235,687.39 
Interest on public debt.. 279,361.83 
Refunds of receipts..... 815,080.95 
Panama Canal 5 94,519.97 
Operations in specitl ac- 

1,167,255.32 


erence 


eeeeee 


1,141,797.06 | 
1,236,580.76 | 


4,451,510.11 | 





Adjusted service c2rtifi- 
Cate funds «ccsces 
Civil service retirement 
GOGO: wsanedinnae 
Investment of trust funds 


counts .... 
22,378.62 


154,523.60 
2,565,758.03 | 


Total ordinary expendi- | 
t 12,289,808.47 
Other 
penditures ...... 
Balance today......se.s- 


Total 


782,011.10 
36,699,721.58 


49,721,541.15 


eeeeeeeeeeeene 


St. Louis 


The Central Maine Power Com- 
pany has again reduced its rate 
schedule, bringing a saving to 
customers in its eastern division 
of over 10 per cent. Not long 
ago the company reduced rates in 
the northern section of the state. 


The Public Service Company of 
New Hampshire has reduced 
rates in the past year in almost 
all its divisions. Reductions of 
these two companies will save 
customers upward of $200,000 
a year. 


It is significant that both com- 
panies, operating under advanta- 
geous affiliation with a parent 
holding company, are subsidiaries 
of New England Public Service 
Company which traces its origin 
back to Middle West Utilities 
Company. Advantages of legal, 
technical, and accounting help 
manifest themselves in public 
benefits. 


We represent these and other 
companies operating in 30 states. 
Send for our current list of secur- 
ity offerings yielding over 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Ray 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 


Louisville 


rae 


Indianapolis 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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Patents 


Suit Charging Patent Infringement in 
Dismissed by District Court 


Flooring 


Grant Declared Void 
As Lacking Invention 


Judge Cites Adverse Decision in 
Earlier Suit Brought 
By Plaintiff. 


Lovis Det Turco Vv. TRAITEL MARBLE 
Co. Equity 3139. District COURT FOR 
THE EASTERN DISTRICT or NEW YORK. 
Claims in reissue patent 15535, Febru- 


ary 6, 1923, for the following method of | 
laying terrazzo flooring: “Inserting strips 


in wet underbed, allowing them to set, 
then applying a_ top layer, said strips 
being substantially level with and ra 
tioned so as to divide the surface of the 
flooring,’ ’ 
tion, and not infringed. 

Decree of court in former suit between 
game parties on original patent having 
claims of similar scope, held res adjudi- 
cata as to suit on reissue patent. 

Stephen H. Philbin, attorney for ~— 
tiff; R. W. Hardie, attorney for de- 
fendant. 

The full 
court, delivered by Judge ¢ 
lows: 

This is an action in equity in which the 
plaintiff seeks relief by an injunction and 
damages against the defendant for an 
alleged infringement of reissue patent 
No. 15535, to Louis Del Turco, for ter- 
tazzo flooring and method of laying ter- 
razzo, dated February 6. 1923, on 
application filed September 16, 1919. 


text of the opinion of the 
‘ampbell, fol- 


The defendant defends on the grounds | 


of invalidity and noninfringement ol the 
patent, and that a former decree between 
} i j j 7 lieate 
the same parties 1s res adjudicata. 

- 


Two Claims Cited 
As in Dispute 


The suit is based on claims 6 and 8 ot 
the patent in suit. which read 

“g  The method of laying terrazzo 
flooring, comprising inserting strips in a 
wet underbed, allowing the latter to set, 
and then applying 2 top layer on the 
underbed, said strips being inserted $9 
that their upper edges will be substan- 
tially level with and will divide the sur- 
face of the completed terrazzo flooring. 

“g The method of laying terrazzo 
flooring in consecutive sections, compris- 
ing inserting strips In a wet underbed, 
allowing the latter to set, and then appty- 
ing a top layer on the underbed, said 
strips being inserted so that their upper 
edges will be substantially level with and 


will divide the surface of the completed | 


terrazo flooring.” : 

The only difference in wording of the 
two claims is that in claim. 8, following 
the words “The method of laying ter- 
razzo flooring,” are found the words “in 
consecutive sections,” which are not 
found in claim 6. ‘ oe 

The words “in consecutive sections, In 
view of the description of the problem 
which the patentee thought confronted 
him, contained in this specification of the 
patent in suit, clearly appear to mean not 
alternate, as was done before, and that 
was the patentee’s idea of their meaning. 

Consequently there does not appear to 
be any difference in the two claims, 6 
and 8. but if there is a difference, and 


claim 6 means that the flooring is to be | 


laid in alternate sections, as was done 
before, then two of the purposes of the 
alleged invention, viz., saving of time 
and obtaining of uniformity of 
would be frustrated. 


Complaint Dismissed 
In Previous Suit 


A prior suit in which the present plain- | 


tiff, Louis Del Turco, was plaintiff, and 
the present defendant, Traitel Marble 


Company, was the defendant, was tried | 


in this court and a decree made dismiss- 
ing the complaint on April 12, 1922. : 
That suit was based on claim 5 of 
patent No. 1568374, issued to Louis Del 
Turco, for dividing strip for cementitious 
floors, which reads as follows: 
“5. The improved method for laying 


terrazzo flooring which consists in laying | 


the underbed, the provision of a thin 


strip, forcing such strip vertically in the | 
underbed while the underbed is still wet. | 


said strip projecting from the top sur- 
face of said underbed with its top edge 
establishing approximately the level of 
the top surface, permitting said under- 
bed to set, and then applying the top 
surface.” 

And which without any change of 
words constitutes claim 3 of the reissue 
patent in suit. : 

In that suit Judge Garvin rendered an 
opinion in which he decided that such 
claim was invalid for lack of a supple- 
mentary oath, for lack of any exercise of 
the inventive facully disclosed by the 
plaintiff’s method, for lack of art, within 
the meaning of the patent law, holding 
that the claim “does nothing more than 
arrange the position of the surface, the 
strip and the underbed, with respect to 
each other,” and that defendant did not 
infringe the claim. 


No appeal was taken from the decree | 


dismissing the complaint in that suit, 
but plaintiff surrendered his patent and 
secured the reissue patent in suit, and 
that decree is res adjudicata between the 


parties in the present case, in respect to | 


the matters stated in claim 5 of the orig- 
inal patent. and claim 3 of the reissue 
patent. 
Court Questions 
Validity of Patent 

No further consideration of the first 


ground for invalidity as found by the | 


court, viz., the lack of supplemental! oath, 
is required, because even if it was a 
good ground it has been removed; but 
there seems to me to be 
doubt as to the validity of the reissue 
patent, because one of the grounds of 
invalidity stated by Judge Garvin was 
that there was lack of art. Penn. Elec- 


trical & Mfg. Co. v. Conroy, 185 Fed. 511. | 


Assuming but not finding that in the 
face of such decision a reissue patent 


could be legally granted, I will consider 


the defense of res adjudicata. 


Claims 6 and 8 describe the strips as 
“being inserted so that their upper edges | 
will be substantially level with and will | 
divide the surface of the completed ter- | 


razzo flooring.” 


I can see no difference in the meaning | 


of the descriptions of setting the strips 
in claims 3, 6 and 8, except one merely o! 
words, 


set as described in claim 3 without “di- 


Viding the surface of the completed ter- | 


Pazzo flooring,” as described in claims 6 


l/ 


> held invalid for lack of inven- 


an | 


as follows: | 


color, 


considerable | 


because the strips could not be | 


| and 8, and the strip could not “divide the 

| surface of the completed terrazzo floor- 
ing,” as described in claims 6 and 8, 
without extending upward far enough 

| 

} 

' 


and “establishing approximately the level | 


of the top surface,” described in 
claim 3. 

In any event it seems to me that the 
conditions as to whether or not the 
upper edge of the strips divides the sur- 
face of the completed flooring is no part 


as 


of the method, but merely a characteris- | 


tice of the product terrazzo flooring pro- 
| duced by a method. 


Earlier Decision 


Held to Be Binding 


It, therefore, appears to me that the 


suit between the 
adjudicata as to 


decree in the former 
same parties was res 
this suit. 

The decision in Traitel Marble Co. v. 
Hungerford Brass & Coper Co., 18 Fed. 


(2d) 66, and in same title, 22 Fed. (2d) \ 
259, on the Calkins’ reissue patent No. | 


15824 and Calkins’ patent, No. 1451491, 


; oo ee | 
respectively, are not binding upon the 
plaintiff in the instant suit, who was not 
a party or privy to either of those suits. ! 


If the decree in the former suit be- 


tween the present plaintiff and defend- | 
ant is not res adjudicata, then the ques- | 


tion of validity is open for consideration. 
Plaintiff contends that each of the 


| claims, 6 and 8, is for a method. 
The steps enumerated in claim 6 are, | 


inserting strips in a wet underbed, allow- 
ing the latter to set, and then applying 


a top layer on the underbed, said strips ! 


being inserted so that their upper edges 
will be substantially level with and will 
divide the surpace of the completed ter- 
razzo flooring. 


The steps enumerated in claim 8 are | 
the same, except that it states that the | 


method is of laying the flooring in con- 
secutive sections. 

The laying of the underbed is not 
claimed by the patentee as a part of his 


invention in claims 6 and 8, nor is it any- | 


where claimed that there is any novel 
feature of the underbed, which is gen- 
erally laid by the general contractor and 
not by either plaintiff or defendant. 


Bed Used Same 
As in British Patent 


The patentee of the patent in suit tes- | 
tified that in carrying out his alleged in- ; 


vention the same kind of underbed is 


used as that stated in the British patent | 
to Mainzer, No. 3947, February 23, 1901, | 


viz., “a concrete or cement bed,” “the 
concrete or other bed,” “the concrete cr 
other foundation.” 

No claim is made by the patentee that 
anything new respecting the top layer is 
disclosed by the patent in suit, nor does 
he specifically state in the patent in suit 


of what kind of matezial the top layer is | 


to be composed, but stated in the specifi- 
cation, “This invention relates to a strip 


that is used in making terrazzo and simi- | 


lar floors,” and also states, “The inven- 


| tion also relates to the method of laying 


flooring in which 


; described 
hereinabove are 


when the 


strips as 
employed 


underbed is laid and before it sets, and | 
1 dividing | 
strips which are in place when the sur- | 


which forms gages and also 
face layer is applied.” 
Terrazzo material was described in 


1910 in the Swiss patent, No. 50786, is- 


terrazzo covering, dated April 12, 191, 
as follows: 

“Such mixture is, for example, pre- 
pared of one part, by weight, of Port- 


granulated marble, to which may be 
added granulated mother of pearl and 
the requisite quantity 
one-half part by weight) of water in 
order that the mass may be 


spaces between the metal strips.” 

It was old to allow the underbed to set 
to a certain extent before applying the 
top coat or layer. 


It was not new to set strips in an un- | 


derbed “so that their upper edges will 
divide the surface of the completed floor- 
ing,” as strips so arranged are shown in 
British patent to Mainzer, No. 3947. of 
1901, ard described as “having 

upper edges flush’ with the surface of 
the Mosiac,” and if they are flush with 
the surface of the 
of necessity divide the surface 
completed flooring; and in British pat- 


ent to Fisher, No. 13598, of 1893, and ; 


United 
1241405, 
Placing of Strips 
Declared Not New 


It was not new to set the strips in the 
underbd while it was wet or plastic, Brit- 
ish patent to Fisher, No. 13598, of 1893, 
Bayles, United States patent No. 781869. 

Neither was it new to 


States patent to Leach, No. 


in cementitious or terrazzo 
Swiss patent to Cassani, No. 50786, Main- 


zer, British patent No. 3947, of 1901, Me- | 


Knight, 
271582. 
The only one of the patents cited by 

; the defendant which specifically names 
terrazzo as the flooring material is the 
Swiss patent to Cassani, No. 50786, of 
1910, but in this patent the metal strips 
are not embedded in the underbed 
on the underbed, therein described as a 
layer of cement mortar. 

Plaintiff’s counsel in 
tends: 

“The invention is not a new composi- 
tion of terrazzo, it is not a novel com- 
bination of terrazzo surface and under- 
bed, and it is not a novel strip to be used 
in flooring. 
have been the first to have used a wood 
or metal strip for the purpose of local- 
izing cracking. But, he was the 
to propose, and introduce, a novel and 
highly useful method of laying terrazzo, 
which method greatly reduced the cost, 
and resulted in a much more satisfactory 


United States patent, No. 


his 


brief con- 


flooring with respect to the uniformity | 


of color and freedom from cracks.” 
British Method Found 
Used by Patentee 
With this contention I cannot agree. 
It seems to me that if Del Turco did 


invent anything it was the specific strip | 


for which a claim or claims were al- 
lowed, and while not patent offered by 
the defendant anticipated the patent in 
suit, I cannot find invention in inserting 
the strips of the Mainzer patent in the 
underbed or terrazzo top layer of the 
Cassani_ patent, or, conversely, substi- 
tuting the terrazzo top layer of the Cas- 
sani patent for the mosaic top layer of 
the Mainzer patent, 

It is not to be forgotten that Del Turco 
does not now use the strip described in 
the reissue patent in suit, but from the 
year it was reissued he has used almost 


+ 


i ‘ | tion 
sued to Carlo Cassani for terrazzobelag, , there is no attempt to cut the floor in | 


(approximately | 


er me rendered ; 
sufficiently plastic for filling in the empty | 


their | 


. use dividing | 
strips for the purpose of localizing cracks | 
flooring. | 


but | 


| the 


Del Turco does not claim to | 


first | 
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Marble Floors 


| Claims in Reissue 


Adjudged Untenable 


|Inventor’s Method Found to 
Have Been Similar to Brit- 
ish Construction. 


ish patent to Mainzer. 

Whether such acts do or do not con- 
stitute invention, claims 6 and 8 of the 
patent in suit do not, in my opinion, con- 
stitute a true method. 

There is a wide distinction between a 
tool and a method, but claims 6 and 8 


appear to be built up around the spe- | 


cific strip, the tool, and the only “act or 
series of acts” referred to 


exclusively the strip shown in the Brit- | 


in claims 6 | 
and § are two, cutting the underbed while ! 


Registration Denied 








in a wet condition, and placing the ma- ; 


terial on top of the underbed when the 
underbed has set. 


The provision “said strips being in- | 


serted so that their upper edges will be 
substantially level with and will divide 
the surface of the completed terrazzo 
flooring,” 
describe the 
claimed in claims 

a step in a method. 

If there be invention and claims 6 and 
8 are for a true method, the defendant 
does not infringe. 

Even if both of the claims in suit 
read directly upon the method of the de- 
fendant and the result may be said to 
be identical, the mode of operation and 
the means by which the result is secured 
are different. 

The plaintiff in his patent says: 

“In my improved strip the joint is car- 
ried well below the surface and cracks 
are much more frequently localized and 


the flooring, 
and 11, and 


product, 
10 


as 
not 


found in both claims 6 and 8, | 


| by reason of it being descriptive of the 


To ‘Torque Insulated’ 
As Descriptive Mark 


Name for Buses and Trucks 
Found to Describe Method 
of Protecting Parts 
From Strain. 


EX PARTE INTERNATIONAL Motor CoM- 
PANY; COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Applicant was denied registration ,of 

the expressidn “Torque Insulated,” ag a 

trade mark for motor buses and trucks, 

on the ground of its being descriptive, 
since the use of cushioning means for 
neutralizing torque of live axles was 
quite common and those skilled in the 
art would therefore be led to believe that 
the terms “Torque Insulated” were’ de- 
scriptive of such cushioning means. 
Redding, Greeley, O’Shea & Campbell 
for applicant. 
Appeal from of 
Marks. 
The decision, by First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan, follows in full text: 
The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying registration of the notation 

“Torque Insulated” as a trade mark for 

motor buses and trucks on the ground 

that the notation is barred registration 


Examiner Trade 


goods. 
Inconsistencies Are Charged. 

The applicant has called attention to 
what is alleged to have been inconsist- 
ent grounds of rejection urged at differ- 
ent times in connection with the prose- 
cution of the case. In view of such 
claimed inconsistencies, the 


| not be descriptive, otherwise the parti- 


confined to these points than when these | 


strips are not used.” 
He does not say in his patent that the 
strip must be forced down to the bottom 


circulars, in effect if not in words, that 


cular characteristic of the goods held 
described by the notation would have 
remained the same in all the actions of 
the examiner. 

The applicant also presents certain af- 


| fidavits of parties familiar with goods 
of the underbed, but he does say in his ; 


| which affidavits 


the underbed must be entirely divided | 
into sections corresponding with the sec- 


tions of the top layer; and he did say 
on the stand, referring to the strip, if 


| it went through but a small portion it 


would be inefficient, if it went nearly 
through it would be quite efficient, but it 
would be most efficient if it went all the 
way through. 
Wings Defeat 
Purpose of Strip 

Plaintiff and his witnesses all tontend 
that to be effective the brass strip must 
cut the floor in a finished manner, and 
if the strip has wings which anchor the 


here under consideration 
are to the effect that 
the notation is fanciful and in no way 
descriptive of the buses or trucks upon 
which it is used. 

Previous Patent Cited. 


of the class 


The patent to Alden 1101674, cited by 


the examiner, describes an invention re- 
lating to means for taking care of the 


strains transmitted by the driving torque ; 


| to the axle housing in automobiles. The 


two sides of the joint together, the pur- | 


pose of using it is thereby defeated. 
This is exactly what the defendant 


does, and yet although plaintiff and his | 
witnesses say that in so doing the pur- | 


pose of using the strip is thereby de- 
feated, the plaintiff claims that defendant 
infringes. 

To so hold would give a much broader 


construction than is warranted to plain- ; 


tiff’s patent in suit. 

There is no question that the failure 
to utilize a method of a patent in its 
most advantageous form does not avoid 


patentee states: (Page lines 22 
28.) 

“The transmission of the driving 
force, or torque, from the motor to the 
driving wheel shafts through angle 
gearing located on the vehicle axle tends 
to rotate the fixed axle housing in the 
direction opposite to that of the driv- 
ing wheels.” 

The patentee then 
lines 48 to 52.) 

“This invention 


i, 


states: (Page 1, 


consists in an im- 


| proved arrangement and construction of 
! axle housing and torque arm for an au- 
| tomobile driving wheel axle whereby the 


weight of the parts is reduced without 
lessening their rigidity. 

“One object of the invention is to dis- 
tribute the strains in the axle housing 


, due to the driving torque.” 


infringement, but that is not the ques- | 


in the case at bar, because here 


a finished manner, but the defendant does | 


deliberately what plaintiff contends de- 


; feats the purpose of using the strips, 
: ; ‘- | and by pressing out the wings from the 
land cement, two parts, by weight, of | lower half of the strip enables the ma- 


terial forming the floor to be pressed 
through the openings formed by press- 
ing out such portions, which material 
forms a component part of the under- 
bed. 

The defendant does not infringe. 

A decree may be entered in favor of 


Cushioning Effect Claimed. 
A further object is stated in lines 55 
to 58, page 1, to be to take care of the 
weight at the end of the shaft, so that 


| the wheel shaft sections will be “sup- 


the defendant dismissing the complaint, 


with costs. 
April 11, 1928. 


Rules Not Applicable 


To Contraband Drugs 


| Registration Requirement Not 
mosaic, they must | 


of the | 


Violated, Court Decides 


Epwarp H. RUSSELL, PLAINTIFF IN Er- | 


STATES OF 
or APPEALS 


ROR, V. UNITED AMERICA. 
Circuit Court 
SECOND CIRCUIT. 
The court held herein that the re- 

quirement for registry under Section 1 

of the Harrison Narcotic Act does not 

apply to one who dispenses 
from unstamped packages. 

Before: L. Hand, Swan and Augustus 
Hand, Circuit Judges. 

In error to a judgment of the District 

Court for the Western District of New 

York convincing the defendant 

Section one of the Harrison Act. 
Samuel M. Fleischman, for the Plain- 

tiff-in-Error; Harold E. Orr, for the De- 

fendant-in-Error. 
The full text of the decision follows: 
Per curiam: Yhe indictment charged 
the defendant with giving away nar- 
cotics as a “dealer” without being regis- 
tered as required by Section one of the 

Harrison Act. It did not allege, and 

proof did not show, that the nar- 

cotics given away were in stamped pack- 
ages, or that the defendant dealt in such. 


N. 


under ; 


| said 


FOR THE | When the rear axle moves up and down, j; 
\ 


ported directly from the vehicle springs 
to any twisting stresses.” In lines 42 
to 47, page 2, this patentee states: 


| “These springs hold the sleeve in its ! 
; normal position on the rod, but permit 


it to slide up or down in response to 
sudden or excessive loads upon the toque 
arm, thus cushioning the latter and re- 
ducing the stresses therein caused by 
shocks.” 

The patent to Batenburg 1445125, also 
cited by the examiner, describes this 
same effect of the live axle on the 
housing, and states: 

“Under running conditions the torque 


set up by the turning of the live axle | 


or axles within the rear axle housing 
has a tendency to move the front end 
of the torque tube in a vertical plane 
and in the present construction such 
movement is acommodated by the slip 
joint connection between said tube and 
the support formed by the housing 5 
and by the flexible connection between 
support and the vehicle frame. 
or unevenness of 


due to obstruction in 


the road surface, this slip joint and the |! 


| flexible connection of the housing 5 with 


narcotics | 


these move- 
movement of the front 


the frame accommodates 
ments. Limited 


| and of the torque tube in a horizontal 


plane is also permitted by the flexible 
connection of said tube with the frame.” 


Similar Invention Described. 


The patent to Shook 162178, cited by : 
| the examiner, is for an invention of the 
| same 


those 
patents, and 


general character as dis- 


closed in the other 


; patentee states: 


Hence the question is whether the re- ! 


quirement for registry applies to 
who dispenses narcotics from unstamped 
packages as well as to those who dis- 
pense from stamped. The negative was 
decided in O’Niell v. U. S., 19 Fed. (2) 
322, (C. C. A. 8), Butler v. U. S., 20 


one } 


Fed. (2) 570, (C. C. A. 8), Donaldson vy, | 


7.3. 
ardi v. U. S., 24 Fed. (2) 189, (C. C. A. 
1), Weaver v. U. S., 15 Fed. (2) 38, (C. 
C. A. 8). We should not be disposed to 
take another view in the face of the hold- 
ing of three Circuits unless we were very 


| 7 
| confident of our opinion. 


Says Section Is Redundant. 

The prosecution argues, however, that 
Nigro v. U. S. decided by the Supreme 
Court on April 9, 1928, puts another light 
on this part of Section one. The de- 
cision concerned Section two and holds 
nothing to the contrary of the decisions 
cited, and the only expression looking in 
favor of the construction now asserted 
is that portion of the opinion in which 
the Chief Justice spoke of the defend- 
ant’s argument that Section two was re- 
dundant, if it included persons required 
to register. He repudiated this argument 
on the ground that such redundancy was 
not a conclusive argument. From this 
we do not understand that the court 
meant to say that the provisions for 


registration covered perso.s whe dealt 4 


23 Fed. (2) 178 (C. C. A. 8), Ger- } 


| 
! 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“My chief object is to provide an im- 
proved type of connection between two 
machine parts, such as the torque arm 
and the car frame of an automobile 


such that the torque arm, for example, | 


will be strongly 


but resiliently held, 


in unstamped packages. 


for registration is limited to sellers of 
stamped packages. At any rate it would 
be an unwarranted assumption to say 
that this disposition of the defendant’s 
argument was intended to give counte- 
nance to the assumed scope of the regis- 
tration provision; it may have merely 
assumed that construction arguendo. 

In general we think that it is a 
stretch of words to say that persons deal- 
ing in contraband narcotics are among 
those “required to register under the 
provisions” of the act. Those so re- 
quired had just been defined in the sec- 
tion and as the whole lawful trade pre- 
supposed dealing in stamped packages 
we should suppose that only those were 
required to register who dealt in these. 
It would of course be possible to read 
the language more broadly but it is not 
necessary. Section one itself makes any 
dealing in unstamped packages unlawful 
and that catches the dealers in contra- 
band. True, it is not conclusive that the 
two provisions should overlap, Nigro v. 
U. S., but it is something, perhaps -nore 
tclling because the two provisions occur 
in the same amended section. At least 
we may say that we are unable to reach 
a firm conviction to the contrary of what 
our brothers in the other Circuits have 
decided, 

Judgement 

May, 1928, 


reversed, 


applicant | 
presses the view that the notation can | 


| Fine Wrongfully Assessed for Entry 
Of Aliens Is Refunded to Ship Com pany 


to | 


the | 


| refunded 
sound in tort but rather is a quasi con- ! 


Axles 


Avtnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisigep Without COMMENT 


Arp Presenteo Herein, Brixa 
ry THe Unireo States DAILy 


Trade Marks 


Index and Digest 


Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


,YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


(Courts: United States Courts: Restraint of Proceedings in State Court.— 
4 Where an order was sought to restrain proceedings in a State court be- 
tween private parties for the appointment of receivers in a foreclosure pro- 
ceeding on the ground that such proceedings may embarrass a claim against 
the United States based upon alleged termination of a leasehold, held: 
aral District Court, not having possession of the property in question, should 
not enjoin such proceedings.—In matter of Thayer-West Point Hotel Corp., 
(District Court for the Southern District of New York).—Yearly 


bankrupt. 
Index Page 934, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


NARCOTICS: 


Harrison Narcotic Act: 

Unstamped Packages.—The requirement for registry under section 1 of 
the Harrison Narcotic Act does not apply to one who dispenses narcotics from 
unstamped packages.—Russell vy. United States. 


Fed- 


Section 1: Registry: Dispensing of 





(Circuit Court of Appeals 


for the Second Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 934, Col. 3 (Volume III). 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Infringement: Method of Laying Terrazzo Floor 
ing.—Method of laying terrazzo flooring comprising these steps: “Inserting : 
strips in wet underbed allowing them to set, and then applying top layer, said 
strips being substantially level with and so as to divide the surface of the 
flooring,” held invalid for lack of invention, and not infringed. Reissue 15535, 
1923.—Louis Del Turco v. Traitel Marble Company. 
Eastern District of New York, 1928).—Yearly Index Page 934, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ATENTS: Invalidity: 


ume IIT). 


(District Court for the 





ATENTS: 


former suit on original 


Invalidity: Infringement: Res Adjudicata—Degree of court in 
patent between 


same parties held to be res 


adjudicata as to suit on claims of substantially same scope in reissue patent.— 


Louis Del Turco v. Traitel Marble Company. 
District of New York, 1928).—Yearly Index Page 934, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


(District Court for the Eastera 


RADE MARKS: Descriptive: “Torque Insulated.”—Applicant denied regis- 
tration of the mark “Torque Insulated” for motor buses and trucks, the 


use of cushioning means for neutralizing torque of live axles being quite com- 
mon, and those skilled in the art would therefore be led to believe that the 
terms “Torque Insulated” were descriptive of such cushioning means. 
parte International Motor Company. 
Yearly Index Page 934, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


Ex 


(Commissioner of Patents, 1928).— 


| pointment of, a receiver 


Claim for Recovery Is Found to Be Based on Statutory 


Grounds and to Have Merit. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF 
IN ERROR, V. COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
TRANS-ATLANTIQUE. CIRCUIT CouRT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals sus- 
tained herein: the judgment of the 
District Court in allowing recovery 
from the Government by the steam- 
ship company of sums imposed by 
the Secretary of Labor as _ fines 
against the company because its 
vessels brought into the United 
States three aliens who were ex- 
cluded by immigration officials. 

The first part of the decision was 
printed in the issue of June 8& The 
full text concludes: 

The plaintiff-in-error argues that the 
claims are not founded upon a law of 
Congress and that, therefore, this action 
may not be maintained under the Tucker 
Act (Sec. 24JC). The judgment below 
was granted because the fines were im- 
properly or arbitrarily retained when, 
under Sec. 16 (c) of the Act of 1924, the 
Secretary of Labor should have re- 


; funded the sums paid for the reason that 


each alien embarked under circum- 


| stances by which the defendant-in-error 


did not know and could not have ascer- 
tained, by the exercise of reasonable dili- 


Indeed it is questioned if, 


that the defendant-in-error could not 
have ascertained the facts as to their 
right to apply for admission to this 
country but still refused to refund under 
Sec. 16. Therefore, the right of recovery 
is based upon a law of Congress. United 
States v. Laughlin, 249 U. S. 440. 
was the duty of the Secretary of Labor 
to refund the penalties if they were im- 
properly imposed. That they were 
wrongly imposed is established. The sta- 
tute (Sec. 16(c)) provides for the Sec- 
retary of Labor passing upon the knowl- 
edge or the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence on the part of the defendant-in- 
error in relation to the immigrant and 
his visa. Arbitrary action, in acting or 


refusing to act, would not defeat the de- | 


fendant-in-error’s claim to a refund. 


Keeping the fine without conforming to | 


Sec. 16, that is, without fairly passing in 
the issue presented to him, would be 


arbitrary and such action by the Secre- | 


tary is pleaded and, for the purpose of 
the motion to dismiss, is admitted. 
The defendant-in-error assented to the 


deposit or payment, but under protest, | 
and its receipt by the Collector was in | f 
| for 
| pre-emption entry on 


no way tortious. There is no claim of 
misfeasance in office and no right of 
claim is based thereon. No act or omis- 


sion caused harm which the person so | 


acting or omitting did not intend to 
cause, or which might with due diligence, 
have been foreseen and prevented. When 
a claimant has the right to have the 
amount paid as a fine under the statute 
subsequently declared unconstitutional, 
to him, his claim does not 


| without too great or too little amplitude 
to | 
; provide durability, freedom from noise, 
; and cushioning of 
. - | horiz ; 

Section two is | horizontal as 
pro tanto redundant even if the provision | 


or Tesilience. Further objects are 
the 


arm g,ainst 
well as 


vertical “move- 
ment.” * *s 

“The torque arm is thus permitted 
a desirably limited, cushioned movement 
in all directions, without excessive strain 
upon the fabric elements and without 
noise or excessive wear, and a greatly 


; improved torque arm connection is thus 


provided.” 

From the foregoing, it will be evi- 
dent cushioning a live axle within its 
housing so that its torque or twisting 
strain will be overcome or neutralized 
is a well-known feature of construction. 
Those skilled in the art would readily 
understand the term “torque cushioned” 
to mean provided with cushioning or 
neutralizing means for the torque or 


; twisting strains. 


The notation sought to be registered 
as a trade mark, “Torque Insulated,” 
would have substantially the same mean- 
ing to those familiar with automobile 
structures as “torque cushioned.” It 
would seem, in consequence, the notation 
would appeal to automobile manufac- 
turers or mechanics as merely descrip- 
tive of some such feature of the vehicle. 

It is believed the notation is of that 
character barred registration by section 
5 of the Trade Mark Statute as merely 
descriptive of the goods with which it 
is used. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed, 

May, 25, 1928, 


| common law 


| damages liquidated or unliquidated in 
gence, that the aliens were not entitled | 
, to their visas. 
: in fact, the Secretary of Labor believed 


| thorize their acts, required the steamship 


It } 





| was lawfully required to pay 


| were not improperly 


| remedy 


tractual obligation by the government to 
pay the illegally imposed fine and such 
is based upon a law of Congress. Sultz- 
bach Clothing Co. v. United States, 10 
Fed. (2d) 363. An allegal assessment of 
a special tax is recoverable against the 
government where there is no statutory 
remedy provided for the enforcement of 
the payment and the general laws of 
the Court of Claims may be resorted to 
for relief, this upon the principle that 
a liability enacted by statute, without a 
remedy, may be enforced by such a 
action. United States v. 
Kaufman, 96 U. S. 567. In Dooley v. 
United States, 182 U. S. 222, a suit was 
brought for money and property exacted 
by the Collector af Customs for alleged 
customs duties. The jurisdiction of the 
court to hear the case was brought into 
question and it was claimed that it was 
based upon a tort and not upon a con- 
tract, The court held otherwise, saying 
that the act contemplated recovery in 
the following classes (1) those founded 
upon the Constitution or any law of Con- 
gress with the exception of pension 
cases; (2) cases founded upon a regula- 
tion of an executive department; (3) 
cases of contract expressed or implied 
with the government, and (4) action for 


cases not sounding in tort. And “the 
words ‘not sounding in tort’ are in terms 
referable only to the fourth class of | 
cases.” United States v. Holland-Amer- 
ican Lijn, 254 U. S. 148 differs from 
this case, for there the immigration offi- 
cials, acting wholly without law to au- 


company to. pay certain maintenance 
charges for detained aliens. The pay- 
ments were made under protest and 
formed the basis of the action. There 
government officers’ acts were tortious 
in their nature and that precluded the 
steamship company from recovery. But 
here the right of recovery is based upon 
the obligations imposed under See. 16 
upon the Secretary of Labor and the de- 
fendant-in-error seeks to recover because 
of the arbitrary action in his failure to 
act upon the evidence which justified his 
refunding the fines. The Tucker Act is 
more than a mere procedural statute and 
it does not limit the right of recovery 
to cases where the government has con- 
sented to the creation of an obligation. 
That is, where assent is lacking, there is | 
no obligation upon the United States 
and no recovery possible. In United 
States v. Laughlin, 249 U. S. 440, it was 
pointed, out where recovery was sought 
overpayment in connection with a | 
certain public 
lands where the acts provided that 

“in all cases where it shall appear to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Interior that any person has heretofore | 
or shall hereafter make any payments 
to the United States under the public | 
land laws in excess of the amount he 

* 





such excess may be repaid to such per- 
son * * * ” that the intent of Con- 
gress was that the secretary should have 


| exclusive jurisdiction only to determine 


disputed questions of fact and that as in 
other administrative matters, his de- 
cision upon questions of law was review- 
able by the courts, Moreover, it appears 
here that there were no facts upon 
which to predicate a fine for the visas 
issued to each 
alien, and, as it turned out, the steam- 


| ship company had exercised reasonable 


care. 
Payment Made 


Pending Determination 

It also appears that at the inception, 
when the moneys were paid, it was a 
deposit pending the determination of lia- 
bility for the payment of the fine and 
passage money and this was done in 
order to obtain the release of the vessels 
involved. In Medbury v. United States, 
173 U. S. 492, where it was held that 
the Court of Claims had jurisdiction of 


| an action to recover excess of payment 


for lands within the limits of a railroad 
grant, the court said: 

“We cannot suppose that Congress in- 
tended in such case to make the decision 
of the Secretary final when it was made 
on undisputed facts. If not, then there 
is a remedy in the Court of Claims for 
none is given in the Act which creates 
the right. The procedure for obtaining 
the repayment as provided for in the 
act must be followed, and when the ap- 
plication is erroneously refused, the 
party wronged has his remedy, but that 
is not furnished by the same 
statute which gives him the right.” And 
again: ‘ | 

“If there were any disputed questions 


| ruptey 
; American Trust Company, 


| order contained 


| April 1, 
| counsel). 


' ently urge this question in the 


| notice 


————— 


Injunction Is Denied. 
Against Proceeding’ 
Begun in State Cour 


Federal Tribunal Refuse 
Order Since It Has Not 
Control of Property of 
Bankrupt Involved. 

IN THE MATTER OF THAYER-WEST Pott 
Hote. CorporaTION. District Covi 

FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NE} 
York. y 
The Federal Distirct Court held here} 


| that it should not grant an order to rj 


strain proceedings in a State court bj 
tween priavte parties for the appoin 
ment of receivers in a foreclosure pr: 
ceeding since it did not have possessic 
of the property. 

The party asking the order contende 
that the proceedings in the State cou 
would embarrass its claim against th 
Unlted States based upon the allege 
termination of a leasehold for the hotj 
located upon the Government reserv4 
tion at West Point Military Academy. 


Ask Vacation of Order. 
The full text of the opinion, by Judg, 


| Thacher, follows: 


the 
order 


of 
an 


trustee in bank 
restraining th 
as truste 
and Georgé Krom and Edward F. Glym 
as receivers, from taking over or at 
tempting to take over certain propert 
on the premises known as Hotel Thayer 


motion 
for 


On 


| located on the Government Reservatio 


at West Point, New York, and fron 
applying for the appointment of, or pre 
ceeding with an application for the ap 
in an actio 
brought by the American Trust Cont 
pany, as trustee, for the foreclosure of 4 
first mortgage upon said premises; ane 
on motion of the American Trust C 

pany to vacate the temporary restrain® 
in the order to shov 
cause upon which the first motion wai 
made. { 

Siebert & Riggs, attorneys for Amer 
ican Trust Company, as trustee, unde} 
the first mortgage dated August 1, 1922 
(John S. Shedden and C. Walker Ran 
dall, of counsel). 

McManus, Ernst & Ernst, attorney$ 
for Edward J. Kelly, trustee in bank} 
ruptcy (Walter G. Ernst and Hugo F 
Epstein, of Counsel). . 

Davies, Auerbach & Cornell, attorney4 
for American Trust Company, as trus! 
tee, under the second mortgage date 
1927 (H. C. McCollom, of 


Olney & Comstock, attorneys for 
George Krom and Edward F. Glynn, re- 
ceivers, &c. (A. E. Maves, of counsel). 

Government Is Not Party. 


Thacher, D. J.: The contention of thej 
trustee in bankruptcy in support of his] 
motion to enjoin the American Trust 
Company from applying for the appoint 
metn of receivers in its foreclosure ac- 
tion now pending in the State courts 
proceeds upon the theory that there has, 
at least prior to the commencement of 
its suit in the Court of Claims, been an 
abandonment of the lease which is the, 
sole security of this mortgage, and th@t 
the appointment of receivers in the 
State court proceedings upon the ap- 
plication of the mortgagee will embar- 
rass its claim based upon an allegedj 
constructive eviction or termination of] 
the leasehold on account of which it is 
attempting to recover in said suit from 
the United States. The United States 
is neither a party to this proceeding nor 
to the foreclosure proceeding in which 
the American Trust Company wishes to 
apply for the appointment of reccivers. 

The contention that this court may, 
and should, enjoin proceedings in the 
State cotrt can in my opinion only be 
supported upon the theory that this 
court has some control over the prem- 
ises which are the subject matter of 
the lease, and I think it may be argued 
quite as strongly that an_ injunction 
against proceedings in the State court 
would prejudice the claim of the trustee 
in the Court of Claims as it is argued 
that the issuance of such an injunction ¥ 
is necessary to prevent prejudicing that 
claim. The position of the ‘trustee be- 
fore this court is that neither it nor this 
court has ever had any jurisdiction or 
control over the leased“premises. 

Injunction Is Denied. 

Under these circumstances the propeyx 
disposition to be made of this moti | 
is to vacate the temporary restraining | 
order and to deny the motion for an in- 


| junction against procedure in the State 


court, without prejudice to the claims 
which are being asserted in behalf of 
the trustee in the Court of Claims. In- 
deed, I think an order enjoining such 
proceedings upon motion of the trustee ] 
might very seriously prejudice those 
claims. 

I am unable to apprehend how, if the 
trustee is right in his contention that 
the lease has already been terminated 
and abandoned, there can be any preju- 
dice to the suit now pending in the 
Court of Claims by action taken in be- 
half of the first mortgagee to foreclose 
upon property which the trustee has al- 
ways asserted to be in fact nonexistent. 
The trustee is in a position to consist- 
State 
court, and to.preserve its position by 
to the lessor, and in any other 
way that he is advised. Whatever is 
done in the State court will be done 
in invitum contrary to his contentions, ] 
and cannot be a waiver upon his part. p 

Temporary Stay Is Vacated. 

The court, not having possession. of 
the property, should not enjoin the pro- 
ceedings in the State court, and accord- 
ingly the temporary stay will be vacated 
and the motion for injunction denied. 

I concur in’ the conclusion of the 
referee that the claim for the recovery 


| of the personal property which is not in 


the possession of the trustee may only 


; be enforced in a plenary suit. 


May 3, 1928. 


of fact before the Secretary his decision 
in regard to these matters would prob- 
ably be conclusive, and would not be re- 
viewed in any court. But there, as in 
this case, there is no disputed question 
of fact, and the decision turns exclu- 
sively upon the proper construction of 
the act of Congress, the decision of the 
Secretary refusing to make the payment 
is not final, and the Court of Claims has 
jurisdiction of such a case.” 

It thus appears that the court below 
had jurisdiction and that the claim for 
which recovery is sought is based upon 
a law of Congress and in view of what 
we hays said, the judgment below was 
properly entered, Judgment affirme . 
“May, 1928, een Teme 
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Enacted Laws of 1928 


Following is a classified list of all public bills and resolutions which 
became laws during the first session of the Seventiéth Con- 
gress, bridge bills not included. 


Tithe 1—The President 


H. R. 7373. Providing for the meeting 
of electors of President and Vice President 
and for the issuance and transmission of 
the certificates of their selection and of 
the result of their determination, and for 
other purposes. Approved May 29, 1928. 
Public law No. 569. 


Title 2—The Congress 

H. R. 12064. To discontinue certain re- 
ports now required by law to be made to 
Congress. Approved May 29, 1928. Public 
law No. 611. 


Vitle 5—Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Offi- 


* cers and Employes 

H. R. 6669. Fixing the 
Public Printer and_ the 
Printer. Approved May 29, 
law No. 619. 

H. R. 7908. To authorize the granting 
of leave to veterans of the Spanish-Am- 
erican War to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the United Spanish War Veterans 
and auxiliary in Havana, Cuba, in 1928. 
Approved Apr. 19, 1928. Public law No. 
283. 

H. R. 9036. 


of the 
Public 
Public 


salary 
Deputy 
1928. 


the salary of 
Approved 


To increase 
the Librarian of Congress. 
Mar. 6, 1928. Public law No. 97. 

H. R. 10544. To abolish the office of ad- 
ministrative assistant and disbursing cfii- 
cer in the Library of Congress and to re- 
assign the duties thereof. Approved May 
11, 1928. Public law No. 364. 

H. R. 11629. To amend the proviso of 
the act approved Aug. 24, 1912, with refer- 
ence to educational leave to employees of 
the Indian Service. Approved May 8, 
1928. Public law No. 355. 

H. J. Res. 82. To continue commissioners 
in the Court of Claims. Approved Jan. 11, 
1928. Public Resolution No. 4. 

S, 2317. Continuing for one year the 
powers and authority of the Federal Radio 
Commission under the radio act of 1927, 
and for other purposes. Approved Mar. 28, 
1928. Public law No. 195. 

S. J. Res. 48. Providing for the filling of 
a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution of the class other 
nan Members of Congress. Approved Dec. 

, 1927. Public Resolution No. 2. 

Ss. J. Res. 49. Providing for the filling’ 
of a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution of the class other 
than Members Congress. Approved Dec. 
21,1927. Public Resolution No. 3. 

If. I. 6518. To amend the salary rates 
contained in the compensation schédules of 
the act of Mar. 4, 1923, entitled “An act 
to provide for the classification of civilian 
positions within the District of Columbia 
and in field se . Approved May 28, 
1928. Public law 

H. R. 13143. 
tion of certain employees in the 
service. Approved May 29, 1928. 
law No. 575 

H. J. 

f salat 


“eSS 


o1 


customs 
Public 


Res. 92. Authorizing the payment 

of the officers and employes of 

for Dee., 1927, on the 20th day 
that month Anproved Dec. 19, 1927. 

Public Resolution No. 1. 

Tithe 7—Agriculiure 

H. KR. Providing for horticuliural 
experiment and demonstration work in the 
southern Great Plains Approved 
Apr. 16, 1928. Public 278. 

Hf. R. 445. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to enter into a cooperative 
a nt or agreements with the State of 
Montana and private owners of lands with- 
in the State of Montana for grazing and 
range development, and for other purposes 
Approved Mar. 29, 1928. Public law No. 
210. 


Hf. 


15 
400. 


area. 


law No. 


R. 484. To amend section 10 of the 
quarantine act, approved Aug. 20, 
Approved May 1, 1928. Public law 


997 
- dal. 


Bi RR. 
tion for 
ture of 
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use by the Secretary of Agricul- 
eertain funds for wool standards, 
other purposes. Approved May 
17, 1928. Public law No. 409. 

H. R. 9495. To provide for the further 
development of agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in 
the several States receiving the benefits 
of the act entitled “An act donating pub- 
lic lands to the several States and Terri- 
tories which may provide colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, and all acts 
supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Ap- 
proved May 22, 1928. Public law No. 475. 

H. R. 11579. Relating to investigation 
of new uses of cotton. Approved Apr. 12, 
1928. Public law No. 270. 

H. R. 12652. To provide for the eradica- 
tion or control of the European corn borer. 
Approved May 1928. Public law No. 
505. . 

H. R. 13447. Authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
and maintain a dairy and livestock experi- 
ment and demonstration station for the 
South at or near Lewisburg, Tenn. Ap- 
proved May 29, 1928. Public law No. 602. 

H. J. Res. 112. To amend the Act of 
May 29, 1884, as amended, the Act of Feb. 
2, 1903, and the Act of Mar. 1905, as 
amended, to inelude poultry within their 
provisions. Approved Feb. 1928. Public 
Resolution No. 8. 

H, J. Res. 223. Making additional ap- 
propriation for the eradication or control 
of the pink bollworm of cotton. Approved 
March 7, 1928. Public Resolution No. 12. 

S. 672. For the purpose of rehabilitating 
farm lands in the flood areas. Approved 
January 26, 1928. Public law No. 7. 

S. 1531. Authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell the Weather Bureau 
Station known as Mount Weather, in the 
counties of Loudon and Clarke, in the 
State of Virginia. Approved March 13, 

§. Public law No. 167. 

S. 2569. Providing for horticultural ex- 
periment and demonstration work in the 
semiarid or dry-land regions of the United 
States. Approved Mar. 20, 1928. Public 
law No. 178. 

S. J. Res. 95. Authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to dispose of real property, 
located in Hernando County, Fla., known 
as the Brooksville Plant Introduction Gar- 
den, no longer required for plant-intro- 
duction purposes. Approved Apr. 12, 1928. 
Public Resolution No. 26. 

S. J. Res. 129. To provide for eradica- 
tion of pink bollworm and authorizing an 
Approved May 21, 
1928. Public Resolution No. 47. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 2370. To amend section 24 of the 
immigration act of 1917. Approved May 
29, 1928. Public law No. 574. 

S. J. Res. 5. Relating to the immigration 
of certain relatives of United States citi- 
zens and of aliens lawfully admitted to the 
United States. Approved May 29, 1928. 
Public Resolution No. 61. 

Ss. J. Res. 113. To amend subdivisions 
(b) and (e) of section 11 of the immigra- 
tion act of 1924, as amended. Approved 
Mar. 31, 1928. Public Resolution No. 20. 


Tithe 1O—Ariny 
H. R. 172. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant and convey to the city of 
Vancouver a perpetual easement for public 
highway purposes over and upon a portion 
of the Vancouver Barracks Military Reser- 
vation, in the State of Washington. Ap- 
proved Feb. 13, 1928. Public law No. 25. 
H. R. 204, To authorize an additional ap- 
propriation for Fort McHenry, Md. Ap- 
proved Mar. 8, 1928. Public law No. 108. 
H. R. 233. To provide for the purchase 
of land in connection with the Fort Mon- 
mouth Military Reservation, N. J. Ap- 
proved Mar. 9, 1s Public law No. 115. 
lf. R. 234. To amend section 47d of the 
national defense act, as amended, so as to 
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} son, Tenn. 


authorize an allowance of 1 cent a mile for 
subsistence of candidates in going to and 
returning from camp. Approved Mar. 9, 
1928. Public law No. 116. 

H. R. 235. To authorize the payment of 
travel expenses from appropriations for in- 
vestigations and surveys of battle fields. 
Approved Mar. 8, 1928. Public law No. 110. 

H. R. 238. To amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the payment of six 
months’ pay to the widow, children, or 
other designated dependent relative of any 
officer or enlisted man of the Regular Army 
whose death results from wounds or dis- 
case not the result of his own misconduct,” 
approved Dec. 17, 1919, so as to include 
nurses of the Regular Army. Approved 
Mar. 8, 1928. Public law No. 111. 

Hf. R. 244. To enable members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps who have 
interrupted the course of training pre- 
scribed in the act of June 4, 1920, to re- 
sume such training and amending accord- 
ingly section 47e of that act. Approved 
May 12, 1928. Public law No. 371. 

H. R. 248. To authori appropriations 
to be made for the disposition of remains 
of military personnel and civilian em- 
ployes of the Army. Approved Mar. 9, 
1928. Public law No. 117. 

Li. R. 4588. Authorizing an appropriation 
for the repair and resurfacing of roads 
on the Fort Baker Military Reservation, 
Calif. Approved May 16, 1928. Public law 
No. 403. 

H. R. 5476. To authorize the Secretary 
of War to sell to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. a tract of land situate in the city 
of Philadelphia and State of Pennsylvania. 
Approved Mar. 18, 1928. Public law No. 
168. 

H. R. 5500. To establish a national mili- 
tary park at the battle field of Fort Donel- 
Approved Mar. 26, 1928. Pub- 
No. 187. 

H. R. 5789. To provide for the gratu- 
itous issue of service medals and similar 
devices, for the replacement of the same, 
and for other purposes. Approved May 
12, 1928. Public law No. 369. 

H. R. 5806. To authorize the purchase 
of real estate by the War Department. 
Approved May 16, 1928. Public law No. 
398. 

H. R. 6049. To amend an act to author- 
ize the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy to make certain disposition of 
condemned ordnance, guns, projectiles, and 
other condemned material in their respec- 
tive departments. Approved May 26, 1928. 
Public law No. 549. 

Hf. R. 6094. ' To amend section 7 of Pub- 
lic Act No. 45, Sixty-ninth Congress, en- 
titled “an act authorizing the use for 
permanent construction at military posts 
of the proceeds from the sale of surplus 
War Department real property, and author- 
izing the sale of certain military reserva- 
tions, and for other purposes. Approved 
Mar. 30, 1928. Public law No. 227. 

H. R. 6492. To authorize the Secretary 
of War to donate to the city of Charleston, 
S. C., a certain bronze cannon. Approved 
May 11, 1928. Public law No. 363. 

H. R. 6652. To fix the pay and allow- 
ances of chaplain at the United States 
Military Academy. Approved May 16, 
1928. Public law No. 399. 

H. R. 6991. Authorizing the erection of 
a nonsectarian chapel at the Army medi- 
eal center in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. Approved Feb. 
28, 1928. Public law No. 82. 

H. R. 7008. To authorize appropriations 
for the completion of the transfer of the 
experimental and testing plant of the Air 
Corps to a permanent site at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, and for other purposes. 
Approved Mar. i0, 1928. Public law No. 
150. 

H. R. 7009. To authorize appropriations 
for construction at military posts, and for 
other purposes. Approved Feb. 18, 1928. 
Public law No. 61. 

H. R. 7013. Authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of War to lend to the Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas equipment to be used 
at the encampment of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans to be held at Little Rock, 
Ark., in May, 1928. Approved Feb. 13, 
1928. Public law No. 27. 

H. R. 7195. To provide for the purchase 
of horses and mules for the military es- 
tablishment. Approved Mar. 7, 1928. Pub- 
lic law No. 104. 

H. R. 7932. To authorize appropriations 
for construction at military posts, and for 
other purposes. Approved Mar. 27, 1928. 
Public law No. 193. 

H. R. 7937. To authorize mapping agen- 
cies of the Gevernment to assist in prep- 
aration of military maps. Approved May 
14, 1928. Public law No. 379. 

H. R. 7944. To authorize appropriations 
for construction at military posts, and for 
other purposes. Approved Mar. 28, 1928. 
Public law No. 196. 

H. R. 8105. “To provide for the member- 
ship of the Board of Visitors, United 
States Military Academy, and for 
purposes. Approved May 17, 1928. Rub- 
lic law No. 416. 

H. R. 8309. To amend an act entitled 
“An act to prohibit the unauthorized wear- 
ing, manufacture, or sale of medals and 
badges awarded by the War Department,” 
approved Feb, 24, 1923. Approved Apr. 21, 
1928. Public law No. 288. 

If. R. 8314. To amend an 
gress approved Mar. 4, 1927 (Public, No. 
795, 69th Cong.), to provide for appoint- 
ment as warrant officers of the Regular 
Army of such persons as would have been 
eligible therefor but for the 
of their status, caused by military service 
rendered by them as commissioned officers 
during the World War. Approved May 
23, 1928. Public law No. 487. 

H. R. 9047. To authorize appropriations 
for the construction of roads at the Presi- 
dio of San Francisco, Calif. Approved May 
3, 1928. Public law No. 346. 

H. R. 9202. To authorize construction at 
the United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y. Approved Mar. 10, 
Public law No. 152. 

H. R. 10286. Making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, and for other pur- 
poses. Approved Mar. 23, 1928. Public 
law'!No. 181. 

H. R. 10363. To provide for the construc- 
tion or purchase of two L boats for the 
War Department. Approved May 23, 1928. 
Public law No. 484. 

H. R. 10864. To provide for the construc- 
tion or purchase of two motor mine yawls 
for the War Department. Approved May 
23, 1928. Public law No. 483. 

H. R. 10365. To provide for the construc- 
tion or purchase of one heavy seagoing 
Air Corps retriever for the War Depart- 
ment. Approved May 23, 1928. Public law 
No. 482. 

H. R. 10649. Providing for the transfer 
of a portion of the military reservation 
known as Camp Sherman, Ohio, to the 
Department of Justice. Approved May 26, 
1928. Public law No. 532. 

H. R. 11134. To authorize appropria- 
tions for construction at military posts, 
and for other purposes. Approved May 
26, 1928. Public law No. 518. 

H. R. 11762. To authorize an appropria- 
tion to complete construction at Fort 
Wadsworth, N. Y. Approved Apr. 23, 1928. 
Public law No. 310. 

H. R. 11808. To authorize an appro- 
priation for the purchase of land at Sel- 
fridge Field, Mich. Approved May 16, 1928. 
Public law No. 397. 

H. R. 11950. To legalize a pier and 
wharf in Deer Island thoroughfare on the 
northerly side at the southeast end of 
Buckmaster Neck at the town of Stoning- 
ton, Me. Approved May 26, 1928, Public 
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H. R. 11981. To authorize officers of the 
Medical Corps to account certain service 
in computing their rights for retirement, 
and for other purposes. Approved May 
29, 1928. Public law No. 612. 

H. R. 12352. To require certain contracts 


; entered into by the Secretary of War, or 





interruption : 





by officers authorized by him to make them, 
to be in writing, and for other purposes. 
Approved May 29, 1928. Public law No. 
610. 

Fav. SW 2 Authorizing the sale of all 
of the interest and rights of the United 
States of America in the Columbia Arsenal 
property, situated in the ninth civil district 
of Maury County, Tenn., and providing 
that the net funds be deposited in the 
military post construction fund. Approved 
May 26, 1928. Public law No. 542. 

S. 1665. To authorize the board of park 
commissioners of the city and county of 
San Francisco to construct a recreation 
pier at the foot of Van Ness Avenue, San 
Francisco, Calif. Approved Mar. 28, 1928. 
Public law No. 197. 

S. 1738. Wor the validation of the acqui- 
sition of Canadian properties by the War 
Department and for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers for payments made 
thereon. Approved Apr. 1928. Public 
law No. 319. 

S. 1822. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to transfer or loan aeronautical equip- 
ment to museums and educational insti- 
tutions. Approved Muay 26, 1928, Public 
law No. 624. 

S. 1828. To amend the second paragraph 
of section 5 of the national defense act, as 
amended by the act of Sept. .22, 1922, by 
adding thereto a provision that will author- 
ize the names of certain graduates of the 
General Service Schools and of the Army 
War Colloge, not at present eligible for 
selection to the General Staff Corps eligi- 
ble list, to be added to that list. Approved 
May 21, 1928. Public law No. 445. 

S. 2463. To amend an act entitled “An 
act for the purchase of a tract of land ad- 
joining the United States target range at 
Auburn, Me.,” approved May 19, 19: Ap- 
proved May 23, 1928. Public law No. 492. 

S. 2820. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain field guns to the city 
of Dallas, Tex. Approved Mar. 24, 1928. 
Private law No, 42. 

S. 2948. To amend section 6, act of Mar. 
4, 1923, as amended, so as to better pro- 
vide for care and treatment of members of 
the civilian components of the Army who 
suffer personal injury in line of duty, and 
for other purposes. Approved Apr. 26, 
1928. Public law No. 318. 

S. 2978. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to donate certain buildings to the city 
of Tuscon, Ariz. Approved May 16, 1928. 
Public law No. 396. 

S. 3057. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to transfer and convey to the Port- 
land water district, a municipal corpora- 
tion, the water pipe line including the sub- 
marine water main connecting Fort Mc- 
Kinley, Me., with the water system of the 
Portland water district, and for other pur- 
poses. Approved May 22, 1928. Public 
law No. 465. 

S. 3387. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to lend War Department equipment 
for use at the tenth national convention of 
the American Legion. Approved Mar. 30, 
1928. Public law No. 

S. 3456. Allowing the rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, 
United States Army, to the medical officer 
assigned to duty as personal physician to 
the President. Approved May 16, 1928. 
Public law No. 393. 

S. 3752. To amend section 3 of an act 
entitled “An act authorizing the use for 
permanent construction at military posts 
of the proceeds from the sale of surplus 
War Department real property, and au- 
thorizing the sale of certain military res- 
ervations, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved Mar. 12, 1926. Approved May 26, 
1928. Public law No. 550. 

S. 3991. Declaring cerfain 
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s designated 
purposes with respect to certain parts of 
Santa Rosa Island in Florida to be “pub- 
lic purposes” within the meaning of the 
proviso in section 7 of the act approved 
Mar. 12, 1926, entitled “An act authorizing 
the use for permanent construction of mili- 
tary posts of the proceeds from the sale 
of surplus War Department real property, 
and authorizing the sale of certain military 
reservations, and for other purposes.” Ap- 
proved May 29, 1928. Public law No. 593. 

S. 4216. To authorize the adjustment 
and settlement of claims for armory drill 
pay. Approved May 22, 1928. Public law 
No. 468. 

S. 4315. Authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of War to sell 3,304.8 square feet 
of the Fort Brown Military Reservation, 
Brownsville, Tex., to the Gageway Bridge 
Co. Approved May 29, 1928% Public law 
No. 591. 

S. J. Res. 120. Authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to lease to the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce New Orleans 
quartermaster intermediate depot unit No. 
2. Approved May 28, 1928. Public Reso- 
lution No. 59. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


H. R. 6856. Relating to the payment or 
delivery by banks or other persons or in- 
stitutions in the District of Columbia of 
deposits of money and property held in the 
names of two or more persons, and for 
other purposes. Approved May 15, 1928. 
Public law No. 390. 

H. R. 10151. To amend section 9 of the 
Federal Reserve Act. Approved May 
1928. Public law No. 352. 

S. 1989. To amend the third paragraph 
of section 13 of the Federal reserve act. 
Approved May 29, 1928. Public law No. 
594. 
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Title 15—Commerce and 


Trade 

Tf. R. 6491. To amend section 8 of the 
act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved Oct. 15, 1914, as amended. Ap- 
proved Mar. 9, 1928. Public law No. 120. 

S. 2148. To fix standards for hampers, 
round stave baskets, and splint baskets for 
fruits and vegetables, and for other pur- 
poses. Approved May 21, 1928. Public law 
No. 462 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 15. Authorizing an appropriation 
to enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry out the provisions of the act of May 
26, 1926 (44 Stat. L. p. 655), to make ad- 
ditions to the Absaroka and Gallatin Na- 
tionel Forests, and to improve and extend 
the winter feed facilities of the elk, ante- 
lope, and other game animals of Yellow- 
stone National Park and adjacent land. 
Approved May 18, 1928. Public law No. 
425. 

H. R. 126. To add certain lands to the 
Missoula National Forest, Mont. Approved 
May 17, 1928. Public law No. 418. 

H. R. 142. To add certain lands to the 
Tdaho National Forest, Idaho. Approved 
Apr. 10, 1928. Public law No. 251. 

H. R. 144. To add certain lands to the 
Challis and Sawtooth National Forests, 
Idaho. Approved Apr. 10, 1928. Public 
law No. 252. 

H. R. 6056. To provide for addition of 
certain land to the Challis National’ Forest. 
Approved Apr. 10, 1928. Public law No. 
253. 

H. R. 6854. To add certain lands to the 
Montezuma National Forest, Colo., and for 
other purposes. Approved May 22, 1928. 
Public law No. 474. 

H. R. 7223. To add certain lands to the 
Gunnison National Forest, Colo. Ap- 
proved Apr. 238, 1928. Public law No. 307. 

H. R. 8724. Granting certain lands to 
the city of Mendon, Utah, to protect the 
watershed of the water supply system of 
said city. Approved Apr. 23, 1928. Pub- 
lic law No. 308. 

H. R. 8744. To accept the cession by 
the State of Colorado of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the lands embraced within the 
Mesa Verde National Park, and for other 
purposes. Approved Apr. 25, 1928. Pub- 
lic law No. 317. 

H. R. 8824. To provide for the protec- 
tion of the watershed within the Carson 
National Forest from which water is ob- 
tained for the Taos Pueblo, N. Mex. Ap- 
proved Mar. 27, 1928. Public law No. 194. 

H. R. 9829. To extend the provisions of 
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Act of Congress approved Mar. 
entitled “An act to consolidate 
forest lands.” Approved Apr. 
1928. Public law No! 279. 

H. R. 10786. Authorizing surveys and 
investigations to determine the _ best 
methods and means of utilizing the waters 
of the Gila River and its tributaries above 
the San Carlos Reservoir in New Mexico 
and Arizona. Approved May 25, 1928. Pub- 
lic law No. 508. 

H. R. 11028. To 
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add certain lands to 
the Lassen Volcanic National Park in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains of the State of 
California. Approved Apr. 26, 1928. Pub- 
lic law No, 321. 

H. R. 11405. To acquire an area of 
State land situate in Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park, State of California, by ex- 
change. Approved May 21, 1928. Public 
law No. 456. 

H. R. 11685. To accept the ce 
the State of California 
diction over the lands embraced within 
the Lassen Volcanic National Park, and 
for other purposes. Approved Apr. 26, 
1928. Public law No. 320. 

H. J. Res. 200. 


ssion by 


To amend section 10 of 


act entitled, “An act to establish the upper | 


Mississippi River wild life and fish refuge,” 
approved June 7, 1924. Approved May 12, 
1928. Public Resolution No. 42. 

H. J. Res. 215. To authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to accept a gift 
certain lands in Clayton County, Iowa, 
for the purpose of -the Upper Mississippi 
River wild life and fish refuge act. Ap- 
proved April 10, 1928. Public Resolution 
No. 25. 

H. J. 307. To preserve for develop- 
ment the potential water power and park 
facilities of the gorge and Gr Falls of 
the Potomac River. Approved May 29, 1928. 
Public Resolution No. 67. 

S. 131 To change the name of the 
Utah National Park, the establishment of 
which is provided for by the act of Con- 
gress Approved June 7, 1924 (43d Stat., p. 
593), to the “Bryce Canyon National Park,” 
and for other purposes. Approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1928. Public law No. 74. 

S. 2656. To establish a minimum area 
for a Shenandoah National Park, for ad- 
ministration, protection, and general de- 
velopment by the National Park Service, 
and for other purposes. Approved Feb. 
15, 1928. Public law No. 33. 

3194. To establish the Bear River 
igratory-bird refuge. Approved Apr. 23, 
28 Public law No. 304. 

S. 3224. To extend the provisions of the 
forest exchange act, approved Mar. 20, 1922 
(42 Stat. p. 465), to the Crater National 
Forest, in the State of Oregon. Approved 
Apr. 23, 1928. Public law No. 305. 

S. 3225. To enlarge the boundaries of 
the Crater National Forest. Approved 
Apr. 23, 1928. Public law No. 306. 

S. 3437. To provide for the conservation 
of fish, and for other purposes. Approved 
May 1, 1928. Public law No. 338. 

S. 3556. To insure adequate supplies of 
limber and other forest products for the 
people of the United States, to promote 
the full use for timber growing and other 
purposes of forest lands in the United 
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States, including farm wood lots and those | 


abandoned areas not suitable for agricul- 
tural production, and to secure the cor- 
relation and the most economical conduct 
of forest research in the Department of 
Agriculture, through research in reforesta- 
tion, timber growing, protection, utilization, 
forest economics, and related subjects, and 
for other purposes. Approved May 22, 
1928. Public law No. 466. 

S. 3824. To correct the descriptions of 
land comprising the Bryce Canyon 
tional Park as contained in the act ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, entitled “An act to 
establish the Utah National Park in the 
State of Utah,” and the act approved Feb. 
25, 1928, entitled “An act to change the 
name of the Utah National Park, the es- 
tablishment of which is provided for by 
the act of Congress approved June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat., p. 593), to the ‘Bryce Canyon 
National Park,’ and for other purposes.” 
Approved May 12, 1928. Public law No. 374. 

S. 4135. To conserve the water resources 
and to encourage reforestation of the 
watersheds of Los Angeles County by the 
withdrawal of certain lands included within 
the Angeles National Forest from location 
and entry under the mining laws. Ap- 
proved May 29, 1928. Public law No. 578. 

S. J. Res. 130. Suspending certain pro- 
visions of law in connection with the ac- 
quisition of lands within the Alabama Na- 
tional Forest. Approved May 29, 1928. 
Public Resolution No. 62. 

S. J. Res. 135. Making an emergency ap- 
propriation for flood protection on White 
River, Ark. Approved May 16, 1928. Pub- 
lic Resolution No. 44. 


Title 17—Copyrights 

H. R. 6104. To amend sections 57 and 
G1 of the act entitled “An act to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved Mar. 4, 1909. Approved May 23, 
1928. Public law No. 478. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 

H. R. $915. 
tion of fugitives apprehended in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Approved Apr. 31, 1928. 
Public law No. 294. 


. e 
Title 19-—Customs Duties 

H. J. Res. 217. Providing for the remis- 
sion of duties on certain cattle which have 
the boundary line into foreign 
countries. Approved April 2, 1928. Public 
Resolution No. 238. 

H. J. Res. 253. Authorizing certain cus- 
toms officials to administer oaths. <Ap- 
proved April 2, 1928. Public 
ING, “21. 


. 7. e 
Title 20—Eaucation 

S. 2310. Supplementary to, and amenda- 
tory of, the incorporation of the Catholic 
University of America, organized under 
and by virtue of a certificate of incorpora- 
tion pursuant to class 1, chapter 18, of, the 
Revised Statutes of the United States re- 
lating to the District of Columbia. Ap- 
proved Apr. 3, 1928. Public law No. 235. 

S. 2511. To change the name of St. 
Vineent’s Orphan Asylum and amend the 
act entitled “An act to amend an act en- 
tiled ‘An act to incorporate St. Vincent's 
Orphan Asylum, in the District of Colum- 
bia,’ approved Feb. 25, 1831.” Approved 
May 29, 1928. Poblic law No. 568. 

S. 3640. Authorizing acceptance from 
Peter G. Gerry of the gift of the law li- 
brary of the late Elbridge T. Gerry. <Ap- 
proved Apr. 25, 1928. Public law No. 314. 


Title 21—Foods and Drugs 


H. R. 10088. To provide for advances of 
funds by special disbursing agents in con- 
nection with the enforcement of acts relat- 
ing to narcotic drugs. Approved Mar. 28, 
1928. Public law No. 198. 


Title 22—Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

H. R. 367. To authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. Approved 
Mar. 30, 1928. Public law No. 231. 

H. R. 5898. To authorize certain officers 
of the United States Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps to accept such decorations, or- 
ders, and medals as have been tendered 
them by foreign Governments in apprecia- 
tion of services rendered. Approved May 
26, 1928. Public law No. 515. 

H. R. 7201. To provide for the settle- 
ment of certain claims of American na- 
tionals against Germany and of German 
nationals against the United States, for 
the ultimate return of all property of Ger- 
man nationals held by the Alien Property 
Custodian, and for the equitable appor- 
tionment among all claimants of certain 
availabe funds. Approved Mar. 10, 1928. 
Pubic law No. 122. 

H. R. 9043. To authorize the payment 
of an indemnity to the Government of 
France on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the French steamship Made- 
leine as a result of a collision between it 
and the United States steamship Ker- 
wood. Approved May 14, 1928. Public 
law No, 381. 

H. R. 9569. Authorizing the payment of 
an indemnity to the British Government 
on account of the death of Reginald Ethel- 
bert Myrie, alleged to have been killed 
in the Panama Canal Zone on Feb. 5, 1921, 


of exclusive juris- | 


of | 


Na- | 


To provide for the deten- | 


Resolution ; 


i States and Mexico. 


; dent 





| + 


; May 3, 1928. 


| States 


| lumbia. 
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truck, 
No. 


United States Army motor 
May 3, 1928. Public law 


by a 
Approved 
344. 

H. R. 10636. To make an additional ap- 
propriation for the water boundary, United 
Approved Feb. 10, 1928. 


99 
20. 


Public law No. 

H. R. 12179. To 
bursement of the Government of Great 
Britain on account of certain sums ex- 
pended by the British chaplain in Moscow, 
the Rev. F. North, for the relief of Ameri- 
can nations in Russia in 1920. Approved 
May 3, 1928. Public law No, 345. 

H. R. 13331. To authorize the President to 
present the distinguished flying cross to 
Col. Francesco de Pinedo, Dieudonne Cos- 
tes, Joseph LeBrix, Ehrenfried Gunther 
von Huenefeld, James C. Fitzmaurice, and 
Hermann Koehl. Approved May 2, 1928. 
Public law No. 341. 

H. J. Res, 39. Authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, two Chinese subjects, to be desig- 
nated hereafter by the Government of 
China. Approved May 24, 1928. Vublic 
Resolution No. 53. 

H. J. Res. 40. Authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive, for instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, two Siamese subjects, to be desi; 
nated hereafter by the Government of 
Siam. Approved May 24, 1928. Public 
Resolution No. 52. 

It. J. Res. 141. To authorize 
to invite the Government 
Britain to participate in the celebration 
of the Sesquicentennial of the Discovery 
of the Hawaiian Islands, and to provide for 
the participation of the Government of 
the United States therein. Approved Mar. 
7, 1928. Public Resolution No. 13. 

H. J. 145. To provide for the pay- 
ment of an idemnity to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for the death of Chang Lin and 
‘Tong Huan Yah, alleged to have been 
killed by members of the armed forces of 
the United States. Approved May 3, 1928. 
Public Resolution No. 33. 

H. J. Res. 146. To provide for the pay- 
ment of an idemnity to the Dominican 
Republic for the death of Juan Soriano, 
who was killed by the landing of an air- 
plane belonging to the United States Ma- 
rine Corps. Approved May 3, 1928. Pub- 
lic Resolution No. 34. 

H. J. Res. 148. To provide for the pay- 
ment of an idemnity to the British Gov- 
ernment to compensate the dependents of 
Edwin Tucker, a British subject, alleged 
to have been killed by a United States 
Army ambulance in Colon, Panama. Ap- 
proved May 38, 1928. Public Resolution 
No. 36. 

Ey De 150. To provide for the pay- 
ment of an idemnity to the Government of 
the Netherlands for compensation for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by two Nether- 
lands subjects, Arend Kamp and Francis 
Gort, while the United States ship 
bus” was loading on May 1, 
terdam. Approved May 
Resolution No. 37. 

H. J. Res. 151. To provide for payment 
of the claim of the Government of China 
for compensation of Sun Jui-Chin for in- 


provide for the reim- 


the Presi- 
of Great 


tes. 


tes. 


“Cani- 
1919, at Rot- 
1928. Public 


® 


| Juries resulting from an assault on him by 


a private in the 
Corps. Approved 
Resolution No. 35. 
; H. J. Res. 1 Authorizing and request- 
ing the President to extend invitations to 
foreign governments to be represented by 
delegates at the International Congress of 


United 
May 3, 


States 
1928. 


Marine 
Public 


; Entomology to be held in the United States 


in 1928. Approved May 1, 
Resolution No. 29. 
; H. J. Res. 156. Authorizing the Presi- 
dent to accept the invitation of the British 
Government to appoint delegates to the 
Kighth International Dairy Congress, to be 
oa in — Britain during June-July 
$28, and providing for an appropriation 
§ g E E é n 
of $10,000 for the payment of the expenses 
of the delegates. Approved Feb. 1928. 
Public Resolution No. 10. 
_H. J. Res. 211. To amend Public Resolu- 
tion No. 65, approved March 3, 1925, au- 
thorizing the participation of the United 
States Government in the International 
cece to be held in Seville, Spain 
‘\pproved March 27, 1928. Publi solu- 
an oo oe \ ublic Resolu 


H. J. Res. 230. 


1928. Public 


or 
20, 


To provide for the - 
bership of the United States in the ae 
ican International Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Childhood. Approved May 3 
1928. Public Resolution No. 31. ey 
H. J. Res. 262. tequesting the Presi- 
dent to extend to the Republics of America 
an invitation to attend a conference of con- 
ciliation and arbitration to be held at 
Washington during 1928 or 1929. Approved 
Public Resolution No. 32. 
H. J. Res. 268. Requesting the Presi- 
dent to negotiate with the nations with 
which there is no such agreement treaties 


for the protection of American citizens of | 
liability 


foreign birth or parentage from 
to military service in such nations. Ap- 
proved May 28, 1928. Public Resolution 
No. 56. 

H. J. Res. 292. Authorizing the Presi- 

dent to invite the States of the Union and 
foreign countries to participate in the 
International Petroleum Exposition at 
Tulsa, Okla., to begin October 20, 1928. 
Approved May 28, 1928. Public Resolution 
No. 54. 
_S. 2549. Providing for payment to the 
German Government of $461.59 in behalf 
of the heirs or representatives of the Ger- 
man nationals, John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, 
Franz Lipfert, Albert Wittenburg, Karl 
Behr, and Hans Dechantsreiter. 
Apr. 10, 1928. Public law No. 249. 

S. J. Res. 30. To provide for the expen- 
ses of participation by the United States 
in the Second Pan American Conference 
on Highways at Rio de Janeiro. Approved 
Apr. 3, 1928. Public Resolution No. 24. 

S. J. Res. To provide that the United 
extend to the Permanent Inter- 
national Association of Road Congresses 
an invitation to hold the sixth session of 
the association in the United States, and 
for the expenses thereof. Approved Mar, 
28, 1928. Public Resolution No. 18. 

S. J. Res. 97. Authorizing the President 


31. 


| to appoint three delegates to the Twenty- 


third International Congress of American- 


: ists, and making an appropriation for the 


expenses of such congress. Approved May 
23, 1928. Public Resolution No, 50. 

S. J. Res. 125. 
of the United States to 


accept a monu- 


| mental urn to be presented by the Republic 


of Cuba, and providing for its erection on 
an appropriate site on the public grounds 
in the City of Washington, District of Co- 
Approved May 22, 1928. Public 
Resolution No. 49. 

S. J. Res. 155. Authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the 
United States Military Ac emy at West 
Point Jose J. Jimenez, a zen of Vene- 
zuela. Approved May 1928. Public 
Resolution No. 63. 

S. J. Res. 161. Authorizing the President 
to invite representatives of foreign govern- 
ments to attend an international aero- 
nautical conference on civil aeronautics in 
Washington on December 12, 13, and 14, 
1928. Approved May 29, 1928. Public 
Resolution No. 64. 


Title 23—Highways 


el 
99 
29, 


Hf. R. 5817. To provide for the paving of | 


the Government road extending from Saint 
Elmo, Tenn., to Rossville, Ga. Approved 
Apr. 16, 1928. Public law No. 276. 

H. R. 9022. To authorize 
Alderson, W. Va., to maintain a public 
highway upon the premises occupied by 
the Federal Industrial Institution for Wo- 
men at Alderson, W. Va. Appreved Jan. 
30, 1928. Public law No. &. 

H. R. 10564. To authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant and convey to the county 
of Warren a perpetual easement for pub- 
lic highway purposes over and upon a 
portion of the Vicksburg National Military 
Park in the State of Mississippi. Approved 
Apr. 20, 1928. Public law No. 284. 

H. R. 11723. To provide for the paving 
of the Government road, known as the La 
Fayette Extension Road, commencing at 
Lee and Gordon’s mill, near Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga National Military Park, 
and extending to La Fayette, Ga., con- 
stituting an approach road to Chicka- 
mauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Park. Approved May 9, 1928. Public law 
No. 356. 

a, Fi. 


11724. To provide for the paving 
of the 


Government road, 


f.4 


‘ 


Approved | 
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President Signed More Than Nine Hundred 


Measures During Last Session of Congress 


Official Compilation Shows Increase in Number Intro- 
duced in Both House and Senate. 


A summary in figures of the laws, 
bills and resolutions of the first session 
of the Seventieth Congress, which ad- 
journed May 29, has been prepared ina 
statement made public June 8 by Eugene 
F. Sharkoff, tally clerk of the House. 
It shows a total of 992 public and private 
laws and resolutions as against 896 at 
the first session of the 69th Congress, 393 
at the first session of the 68th Congress, 
152 at the first session of the 67th Con- 
gress, 121 at the first session of the 66th 
Congress and 109 at the first session of 
the 65th Congress. 

The 992 laws of the past session in- 
clude five omnibus pension bills which 
enacted into law 3,093 private bills, mak- 
ing a total, listing them separately, of 
4,080 bills which became law, as against 
a total of 3,608, by including separately 
private bills embodied in similar omni- 
bus pension measures, in the first ses- 
sion of the 69th Congress. 

There were 14,143 bills introduced in 
the House in the last session, as against 
13,909 in the first session of the 69th 
Congress. There were 4,600 bills and 
451 resolutions of all kinds introduced 
in the Senate at the session just closed. 


These figures will be embodied in a 
final edition volume of “Calendars and 
History of Legislation of the House of 
Representatives, Seventieth Congress, 
First Session.” 

The total of 992 laws for the session 
just closed are subdivided as follows: 
House bills 617, House joint resolutions 
46, Senate bills 288, Senate joint reso- 
lutions 26. 

Mr. Sharkoff’s staten.ent follows 
full text! 

Statistical recapitulation and compari- 
son, first session, 70th, 69th, 68th, 67th, 
66th Congresses, House of Representa- 
tives: 

Convened: First session, 70th Con- 
gress, December 5, 1927, adjourned May 
29, 1928; calendar days 167; actual days 
in session 132. First session, 69th Con- 
gress, convened December 7, 1925, ad- 
journed July 3, 1926; calendar days 209; 
actual days in session 158. First session 


in 


Ringgold Road, extending from Chickama- 
uga, and Chattanooga National Military 
Park, in the State of Georgia, to the town 
of Ringgold, Ga., constituting an  ap- 
proach road to the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park. Ap- 
proved May 22, 1928. Public law No. 477. 

H. R. 11758. Authorizing the Secretary 
of War to grant a right of way for a levee 
through the Chalmette National Ceme- 
tery. Approved May 29, 1928. Public 
law No. 613. 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint Resolution to make 
immediately available the appropriation for 
a road across the Kaibab Indian Reserva- 
tion. Approved April 2, 1928. Public Reso- 
lution No. 22. 

H. J. Res. 256. Authorizing the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads to make a 
survey of the uncompleted bridges of the 
Oversea Highway from Key West to the 
mainland, in the State of Florida, with a 
view of ascertaining the cost of the con- 
struction of said bridges, and report their 
findings to Congress. Approved May 16, 
1928. Public Resolution No. 43. 

H. J. Res. 259. Authorizing assistance in 
the construction of an _ inter-American 
highway on the Western Hemisphere. 
Approved May 4, 1928. Public Resolution 
No. 40. 


S. 1341. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and for other purposes. Ap- 
proved May 21, 1928. Public law No. 458. 

S. 1456. To authorize an appropriation 
for a road on the Zuni Indian Reservation, 
N. Mex. Approved May 12, 1928. Public 
law No. 372. 

S. 1478. To authorize an appropriation 
for the construction of a road on the 
Lummi Indian Reservation, Wash. Ap- 
proved March 26, 1928. Public law No. 
185 

2004. Authorizing the paving of the 
F strip known as _ International 
Street, adjacent to Nogales, Ariz. Approved 
May 16, 1928. Public law No. 401. 

S. 2327. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 


68th, convened December 3, 1923, ad- 
journed June 7, 1924, calendar days 188; 
actual days in session i142. First ses- 
sion, 67th, convened April 11, 1921, ad- 
journed November 23, 1921; calendar 
days 227, actual days in session, 139. 
First session, 66th, convened May 19, 
1919, adjourned November 19, 1919; val- 
endar days 184; actual days in session 
144, 

Bills introduced at the first session 
just closed numbered 14,148, against 13,- 
263 the first session of the 69th Con- 
gress, 9,802 at the first session of the 
68th, 9,283 at the first session of the 
67th, and 10,735 at the first session of 
66th Congress. Joint resolutions: 326 at 
the session just closed, against at the 
corresponding session, 291 at 69th, 295 
at 68th, 226 at 67th, 249 at 66th. Simple 
resolutions at first sessions: 238, at ses- 
sion just closed; 316 at 69th; 355 at 
68th; 235 at 67th; 397 at 66th. Con- 
current resolutions at first sessins: 43 
at session just closed; 39 at 69th, 29 
at 68th; 31 at 67th; 38 at 66th. Total 
bills and resolutions of all kinds intro- 
duced at first sessions: 14,750 at 70th; 
13,909 at 69th; 10,481 at 68th; 9,775 at 
67th, and 11,419 at 66th. 

The grand total of public and private 
laws and resolutions of all kinds ap- 
proved by the President at the first ses- 
sion of the 70th Congress was 992, 
against 896 at the first session of the 
69th Congress (both of which included 
omnibus pension bills), 393 at first ses- 
sion of 68th, 152 at first session of 67th, 
and 121 at first session of 66th Congress. 
There were three bills passed over the 
President’s veto at the past session, the 
only figures for other esssions being one 
bill passed over the veto in the first ses- 
sion of the 68th Congress, and two in- 
stances in the 66th Congress, first ses- 
sion. The total of all bills reported by 
committees to the House at the past ses- 
sion, embracing bills both acted upon 
and pending, at the past session was 
1,831, against 1,495 at the first session 
of the 69th Congress, 929 at first session 
of the 68th, 415 at first session of 67th 
and 368 at first session of the 66th. 


proved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and for other purposes. Ap- 
proved May 26, 1928. Public law No. 519. 

S. 2542. For the construction of a pri- 
vate conduit across Lincoln Road NE., in 
the District of Columbia. Approved May 
23, 1928. Public law No. 491. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums 


and Cemeteries 


H. R. 164. To authorize appropriations 
for construction at the Pacific Branch, 
Soldiers’ Home, Los Angeles County, Calif., 
and for other purposes. Approved Feb. 13, 
1928. Public law No. 26. 

H. R. 232. To amend the act of June 7, 
1924, prescribing the persons entitled to the 
benefits of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers and the method of their 
admission thereto. Approved Mar. 26, 1928. 
Public law No. 184. 


H. R. 8742. To authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey to the city of Baton 
Rouge, La., a portion of the Baton Rouge 
National Cemetery for use as a public 
street. Approved May 26, 1928. Public 
law No. 530. 


H. R. 10027. To authorize the transfer of 
a portion of the hospital reservation of the 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78, 
North Little Rock, Ark., to the Big Rock 
Stone & Material Co., and the transfer of 
certain land from the Big Rock Stone & 
Material Co. to the United States. Approved 
Mar. 26, 1928. Public Law No. 188, 


H. R. 12953. To authorize the Board of 
Managers of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers to accept title to 
the State camp for veterans at Bath, N. Y. 
Approved May 26, 1928. Public law No. 
531. 

H. J. Res. 93. For the appointment of 
Paul E. Divine of Tennessee, as member 
of the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. Ap- 
proved Feb. 4, 1928. Public Resolution 
No. 5. 

H. J. Res. 175. To change the name of 
the Ancon Hospital in the Panama Canal 
Zone to the Gorgas Hospital. Approved 
Mar. 24. 1928. Public Resolution No. 16. 

To be continued tn the issue of 

June 11. 


Why Does One 
Buy A Publication? 


The best answer to this question we have seen 
is by an executive who is in a position to know: 


Mr. H. G. Hobergq, 
Research Manager of the Business Publishers 


International Corporation 


He writes: 


“In my opinion a reader buys a paper for the 
facts it contains—not for any garbled version or 
for the viewpoint of an editorial staff. He is after 
facts as they occur, and for that reason he buys 


the paper. 


“I might state that the specific use of The 
United States Daily in my instance is roughly as 


follows: 


“This department being devoted to research 
receives many rumors from various outside 
sources as to market conditions and activities 
within the foreign fields. We use your paper to 
CHECK UP on these items to a large extent.” 


Mr. Hobergq has hit upon one of the strongest 
features of The United States Daily—its utter 
reliability, its entire freedom from editorial bias. 
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Club Dues 


Charities 
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Income From Securities Assigned 


To Charity Is Held to Be Taxable 


> 


Disposition Made 


Was Not Binding 


Majority Hold Receipts Were 
‘ Income to Petitioner and 
Taxable to Him. 


. Juttus ROSENWALD Vv. COMMISSIONER OF 


| 


INTERNAL REVENUE, DocKET No. 7351. | 


Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. 
The error alleged in this appeal was 
that the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
“enue has taxed as income to Julius 


Rosenwald certain income from stocks, | 


bonds and other property which he had 
turned over to the Julius 
Fund, a charitable organization, through 
the medium of a purported assignment. 

The dividends and rents were trans- 
ferred under a ignm 
but the petitioner at all times maintained 
possession of the properties from which 
the income was derived. The Board of 
Tax Appeals, with three members dis- 
senting, held that the income was income 
to the petitioner in this action and was 
taxable to him. 

Robert N. Miller, Ward Loveless and 


“The Telegraph Company (meaning 
lessee) owes and pays rent to the tax- 
payer. The Telegraph Company is the 
agent of the taxpayer distributing that 
rent among its stockholders.” 

In Samuel V. Woods, 5 B. T. A. 413 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 31538, Volume I), the petitioner 
owned certain property in fee which was 
leased to one Stafford and others who 
subleased to the Big Run Coal Com- 
pany. That lease provided that the 
lesse pay certain portions of the rents 
and royalties as they became due to third 
persons. The Board said, citing Rensse- 
laer & Saratoga Railroad Company v. 
Irwin, 249 Fed. 726, certiorari denied, 
246 U. S. 671, “It is clearly authority for 
taxing the owner in this case where, so 


| far as the record shows, he merely desig- 


Rosenwald | nates another 


to receive his 
Conceded that he did 


pleasure. 
not have actual 


| possession of the amounts so paid, pos- 


Sidney Adler, for the Taxpayer; J. W. | 


Fisher, for the Commissioner. Li 

Following is the full text of the opinion 
by Mr. Morris: 

While the sole question presented for 
consideration by the first allegation of 
error relates to the inclusion in_the pe- 
titioner’s income of dividends, interest, 
rents and miscellaneous income alleged 
to have been assigned by him to The 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, and, while the 
same problems arise with respect to all 
ot those items, we deem it advisable to 
dispose of the dividend item separately, 
since that question has been heretofore 
considered and passed upon by the Board. 

In Fred W. Warner, 5 B. T. A. 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 3856, Volune I), one of the ques- 
tions was whether certain 
posed of by the taxpayer under an as- 
signment and two trust indentures, said 
income being received by the assignee 
and other beneficiaries, was taxable as 
income to the taxpayer. The taxpayer 
there was president of the Oakland 
Motor Car Company, a subsidiary 
General Motors Corporation, in which ca- 
pacity he was compensated in part with 
stock of General Motors Corporation. 
The certificates of stock so issued were 
not to be delivered to the taxpayer until 
he had severed his connection with the 
company. He did receive, however, a 
certificate evidencing the fact that the 
stock had been allotted to him. In 1920 
the taxpayer in that case entered into 
an agreement with his wife, assigning 
“all his right, title and interest in and 
to any and all dividends,” with respect to 
12.500 shares of the stock so allotted 
to him. The taxpayer there, as in the 
instant case, reported his income on the 
basis of cash receipts and disbursements. 
Notwithstanding the legal formalities 
present in the aforementioned assign- 
ment, such as the execution under seal 
and the recitation of consideration, and 
the fact that the taxpayer’s income was 
reported on the cash basis, the Board 
held that the taxpayer was the owner 
of the stock and was liable for the tax 
upon the dividends derived therefrom. 

The purported assignment in the in- 
stant case was not under seal, there was 
no mention of consderation therein, and 
in fact the petitioner sold, inadvertently 
as he explains, a great number of shares 
of stock upon which the dividends had 
been assigned, the effect of which sale 
naturally was to nullify that assignment, 
and consequently we believe, considering 
these factors. that the instant case has 
considerably less merit than the appeal 
of Fred W. Warner, supra. 


Addition of Dividends 


To Income Is Sustained 


963 | 


income dis- | 


= | session is not the determining factor of 
purported assignment | 


income on the cash receipts basis.” The 
Board said further, “Such a voluntary 
act in anticipation of actual receipt and 
before the income exists can only affect 
the income when it actually arises, and 
in our opinion it may properly be treated 
as coming to him and immediately dis- 
posed of.” 


Lease of Properties 
By Railroad Is Cited 


In the case of Rensselacr & Saratoga 
Railroad Company v. Irwin, supra, the 
corporation leased its properties and 
agreed that the rental should be paid to 
its stockholders and bondholders. The 
taxpayer there contended, as in the in- 
stant case, that it did not receive the 
rents and did not have the right to re- 
ceive them and consequently the amounts 
should not be included in its taxable in- 
come. The court said: 

“Tt is true that the rent of 
does not go into the plaintiff’s treasury 
and that it has no means of withholding 
the tax from it. It is also true that the 
rent reserved by the lease is paid by the 
lessee in fixed sums to third parties. 


| All the same, the rent is the property 


of | 


of the plaintiff, and remains such, though 
by the terms of the lease paid out to 
others. whose rights are derived through 
it. While the rent is a debt of the 
lessee to the lessor, it is, as between 
the lessor and its’ stockholders, the 


| lessor’s income, out of which the divi- 


dends, if any, are to be paid. 
“The application of the rent under the 
lease is a mere labor-saving device, the 


| effect being exactly the same as if it be 


paid to the lessor and by it paid out as 
far as necessary to bondholders for in- 
terest, and the surplus in dividends to 
its stockholders. The description of the 
fixed sum to be paid by the lessee of 8 


' per cent to the lessor’s stockholders as 


a dividend shows that the payment is 
made as agent of the lessor.” 

Also see 
Electric Co., 246 Fed. 387; Anderson v. 


i Morris & Essex R. R. Co., 216 Fed. 83; 


West End Street Ry. Co. v. Malloy, 246 


| 
| 


| 


Property Held in 
Possession of Giver 


Three Members of Board! 


File Dissenting 
Opinions. 


agreements it was held that the income 
was taxable to the assignor. 
to the documents purporting to be as- 
signments in the instant case, we are of 
the opinion that they constitute nothing 
more than assignments to the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund of dividends, interest, 
and rent as, if, and when they may be- 
come due and payable to the petitioner, 
_ Certain language in some of the as- 
signments is clearly indicative of that 


conclusion. In the instrument assigning | 


the dividends from Gimbel Brothers’ 
stock the following language was used: 
“I hereby assign to you all dividends to 
which I may become entitled ds the 
owner of any and all shares * * *” 


Communication Held 
To Be Only Orders 


The assignment of dividends on other 
stock contains almost identical language. 
The assignment of the rent Payable un- 
der a lease r 
chinery Company is of “all rents hence- 
forth and to and including April 30, 


9 


1925, payable to me under lease,” etc. | 


Furthermore, the communications di- 


) rected to the obligors by the petitioner 


its road | 


were nothing more than orders to pay 
said Fund as, if, and when those obliga- 
tions became due and payable, and said 


offers and orders were subject to the con- | 
trol of the petitioner at all times and | 


may have been altered, modified, or re- 
pealed at any time at his will. 
The petitioner contends that he 


a . . en- 
tered into an agreement of 


novation 


whereby he ceased to be the holder of | 


the rental obligation for a period of five 
years and the Fund, a corporation, be- 
came the holder, and in the case of in- 


| terest on the notes and mortgages, the 
| contractual obligation of the obligor to 


Blalock v. Georgia Ry. & | 


Fed. 625; Houston Belt & Terminal Ry. | 


Co. v. United States, 250 Fed. 1; Bos- 


; ton Terminal Co. v. Gill, 246 Fed. 664; | 
| Hamilton v. Kentucky & Indiana Ter- 


minal R. R. Co. 289 Fed. 20. 

In all the cases cited supra, there 
appear to have’ been legally binding 
agreements, yet 


| 
Tax Decisions 


Accepted as Controlling 


Internal Revenue Bureau 


| by 
| 


The Commissioner of Internal 


| enue, David H. Blair, announces his ac- 


In view of that opinion and the opin- | 


ion in Alfred Le Blanc, 7 B. T. A. 256 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 404, Volume II), we conclude that 
the respondent committed no error in 
adding the amounts of those dividends to 


the petitioner’s income for the years in 


controversy. 


We come now to the items of interest | 


on a promissory note, rents from certain 
properties owned by the petitioner and 
Liberty bond interest purported to have 
been assigned or given to the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. Since all of the facts 


are fully set forth in the findings of fact | 


herein, we do not deem it necessary to 
repeat them here except so far as they 
may become pertinent to’ the discussion. 

In Ormsby McKnight Mitchell, 1 B. T. 
A. 1438, the taxpayer was a member of a 
partnership, having a 51 per cent in- 
terest therein, and he entered into an 
agreement with his wife, whereby, for 
a valuable consideration, she should re- 
ceive one-half of the profits accruing to 
the taxpayer from that partnership, also 


that she should be liable to pay him one- | 


half of the losses which might be sus- 
tained by reason of his interest in the 
partnership. It was not contended in 
that proceeding that his wife thereby 
became a member of the partnership. 


The question raised there was whether | 


by virtue of 
half the income 
covered by the 
wife constituted 


that agreement 

of the 
agreement 
income to him within 


ene- 
taxpayer 


with his | 


the meaning of the taxing statutes. The | 


Board said in that case, “The income 


from taxpayer’s interest in the partner- 


ship is first income to him, and no mat- 


ter how he tries to dispose of it or does | 


dispose of it, it is taxable to him as 
income form his interest therein.” 
.Board further said, “If the contention 
*made should prevail, the taxing law 
would be a nullity and an act of Con- 
I gress imposing taxes made impotent at 
*the will of the taxpayer. If he can es- 


The | 


f cape taxation on one-half the profits of | 


the partenrship by agreement, there is 
no reason why, by another agreement, 
q he cannot escape taxation on the other 
. half; 


and if this taxpayer can do so | 


there is no end to the agreements which | 
*may be made, and income as such will | 


} cease to be an object of taxation.” 

* In American Telegraph & Cable Com- 
{ pany, 2 B. T. A. 991, the taxpayer leased 
all its properties for a certain rental, 
the lessee to pay the entire rental di- 
rectly to the stockholders of the lessor 
as dividends. The taxpayer there con- 
tended, inter alia, that none of the pay- 
ments stipulated in the lease between 
itself and the lessee constituted income 
to it. The Board said in holding the in- 
come taxable to the lessor, after con- 
sidering a number of cases cited infra, 


quiescence in decisionseof the Board of 


notwithstanding those | 


Rev- | 


Tax Apeals, the titles, docket numbers ' 


and citations of which follow: 

(The first number shown is that of the 
docket number; the second is volume and 
page of the record.) 

"Abbeville Cotton Mills. 11905. 

Alexander Manufacturing Co., 

9-347. 

Alliance Milling 

Atlas Tack Co.. 

Becker Bros., 16! 

Becker Paper Co. 

Boone, D. W. 

Bone, J. A., 3 

Boone, Jame 

Boone, W. F., 

Boyne City Lumber Co., 10495. 

Chicago Fire ric Co., 11063: 19-15 

Codrington, Ethel M., 4685: 6-415. 

Conway, Adrian C., 1614: 9-664. 

ooper, A. T., 3144: 7-798 
rning Glass Works, 9826: 9-771. 
Charles H., estate of, 


. 3051; 9-442. 
3163; 9-442. 


Co., 
R256 


9-181. 
Jackling, D. C., 
Joel, B. F., 6801 
Joel, L. B., 6802: 
Knapp, Kittie A., 

Levelle, Anna L. 


4272; 9-312. 


9-10297, 


Stark, executrix, 10587; 

8-1 
Lidstone Co., R. D., 4133: 9-447. 
Limbert, Charles P., estate of, 6725; 9-24. 
Loughborough, J. I’., 8746. 
Michigan Trust ¢ et 


6725 %-2 


205 al., executors, 
*Moorhouse, Abraham, 
8-64. 
* Moorhouse al., 
ministrators, 5101: 8-964, 
Owens Bottle Co., 1033: 8-1197. 
Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., 5741: 9-189. 


estate of, 5101; 
' 


et 


him was, by novation, discharged for a 


{Continued on Page 11, Column 2.) 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


June 8, 1928. 


*Powell Coal Company v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 11945. 

s. The Board has jurisdiction of a 
preceeding instituted as the result of 
a denial of a claim for abatement 
even though the claim relates to 
taxes shown on a return of the peti- 
tioner where such return was filed 
under protest by the petitioner and 
to comply with rulings by the Treas- 
ury Department, a prior return for 
the same year having shown a much 
smaller amount of tax due. 

2. Deductions for exhaustion of a 
contract allowed. 

3. Deductions for exhaustion of 
leases allowed. 

4. Value of a lease acquired for 
capital stock determined and allowed 
for invested capital purposes. 

5. Where the Commissioner, in 
accordance with Section 331 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, refused to al- 
low for invested capital purposes, 
any value for a contract, held that 
petitioner is not entitled to special 
assessment by reason thereof and 
: under the circumstances shown. 

‘ Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal 
Docket No. 10720. 

1. The evidence establishes that 
respondent erred in increasing the 
value of the closing inventory of 
materials and product, but error is 
not shown with reference to sup- 
plies. 
_2. Current earnings available for 
dividends should not be reduced by 
a “tentative tax.” L. S. Avers & 
Co., 1 B. T. A. 1135. , 


| Chas. F. Long v. Commissioner of Tn- 


Huron Portland Cement Co., 3334 and | 


Mary Elizabeth, ad- | 


‘Powel, Hope Ives, estate of, 9888; 10- | 


166 
‘Powel, T. I. 
166. 
Pratt & Letehwe 
Sline. John T., 6 
‘Stark, Arthur L. 
§-1150. 
Stevenson, D. M., 14698: 9-552. 
Taylor, Eli J., 3050: 9-442, 
rl" cited States Trust Co. of New York 
et al., executors, 7556; 9-514, 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions: 
§ Bourne, Emily H., estate of, 7883; 8-582. 
§Don, Harriet M., estate of, 5594; 9-450, 
{Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Co., 
8-566. 
§Norton et al., Frank E., executors, 5594; 
9-450. 
§Prescajt et 
8-582, 


Stone, George 


Hare, executor, 9888; 10- 
wth Co., 4644; 7-492. 
T52; 9-129, 


of, 10587; 


al., Oliver, executors, 7883; 


L., 10756; 9-20, 

*The volume and page citations in the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals re- 
ports of the listed in this ruling 
which have not yet been reported will be 
supplied in a later Bulletin, 

*Eistate of tax decision, 

sAcquiescence relates 
decision. 

SNonacquiescence does not relate to de- 
ductibility of New York inheritanee tax. 

‘Nonacquiescence relates to Irst, second, 
and fourth issucs of de ision, 


cases 


to item (3) of 


ternal Revenue. Docket No. 11981. 
The petitioner, in his income-tax 
return for 1918, falsely or fraudu- 
lenily understated his income with 
intent to evade the income tax. 

Joseph S. Laurent, et al., v. Commis- 
stoner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
N 08. 3997, 8550, 8567 and 9285. 

T he amount received by an attor- 
ney for professional services rendered 
to the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
under a contract is not exempt from 
income tax. 

J. Radcliffe Jones, Jr. and Levi D. T. 
Noble v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket Nos. 10224 and 10235, 

It appears from the evidence that 
two accounting periods of a part- 
nership of which petitioners were 
members, ended within the taxable 
year of petitioners; held, section 218 
(a) of the Revenue Act of 1918 ap- 
plies and petitioners’ shares of the 
partnership income for both periods 
should be included in the taxable 
year. 

Williamson & Rauers Co. v. Commisa- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 11292, 

The petitioner held to be a per- 
sonal service corporation for the 
fiscal year ended August 31, 1920. 


Tifft, Layer & Co., Inc. v. Comniissioner 


4691; | 


of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 12456, | 


The petitioner held to be a per- 
sonal service corporation for the 
year 1921, 

Edward G. Budd v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 12414. 

Purported sale of stock held not 
bona fide. 

Samuel Phillipson v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 14732. 
Disallowance by the respondent 
of a deduction from gross income on 
account of a worthless debt sus- 

tained. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Bourd of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
und will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Dailey. 


In respect | 


to the Troy Laundry Ma- | 


| taxpayers; Shelby S. 


| 

| 

| 

j 

! 

| 

| Commissioner. 
| now | 
I 


| where four-fifths 


| ident, etc., to be trustees and close busi- 


Revenue. | 1 
| trustees of the creditors and stockhold- 


| ky such corporation at the time of its 


| all just and reasonable expenses; and 


| company, collect all debts, compromise 


| proceedings, 
| power and authority of said company 


/ solution from 
| affairs of such corporation; provided that 


; and in case no receiver has been ap- 


Index and Digest 


f Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they ca 


Pro 


n be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


RUSTS: 


Associations, Distinguished: Dissolved Corporations: 


1918 and 


1921 Acts.—Where a corporation is dissolved and by reason of such dissolu- 
tion, under the State statutes, its assets are transferred to those composing 
its board of directors as trustees for the stockholders; and where such trustees 
anter into no new operations, held: The trustees neither by themselves nor 
in connection with the stockholders of the dissolved corporation constitute an 
association within the meaning of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921.— 
Trustees, Gonzolus Creek Oil Co. (Dissolved), v. Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. 
ume III). 


(Board of Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 936, Col 4 (Vol- 





IFTS: 
medium of a purported assignment, 


Trusts: Titles: Assignments.—Where a donor gave, through the 


certain dividends and rents to an or- 


ranization established for scientific and charitable purposes but at all times 
the donor retained ownership of the stocks, bonds and properties from which 


the income was transferred, held: 


peals).—Yearly Index Page 936, Col. 1 


Such 
Julius Rosenwald ‘vy. Commissioner or Internal Revenue. 


income was taxable to the donor 
(Board of Tax Ap- 
(Volume III). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue, 


Trustees for Dissolved Corporation 


Board of Appeals Finds Directors Who Held Assets Did 


Not Enter Into Any 


HOLDERS OF THE GONZOLUS CREEK OIL 
CoMPANY (DISSOLVED), V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
No. 13393. BoArpD or TAX APPEALS. 
The sole question in issue here was 
whether the petitioners constituted an | 


association within the meaning of the 
Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921. Defici- 
encies had been assessed by the taxing 
authorities on the theory that the former 


TRUSTEES FOR THE CREDITORS AND STOCK- | 
| 


| board of directors of a dissolved corpo- 


ration formed an association whereas it 
was the contention of the petitioners that | 
they were trustees. The Board of Tax 


| Appeals viewed the arrangement as a 


trusteeship and not as an association 
and entered a judgment of no defiiciency. 

F. B. Kiley and J. L. Lockett, for the 
Faulkner, for the 
the full text of the 


Following is 


opinion: 
Position on Status 


Of Organization Reversed 


Milliken: Deficiency involved in this 
proceeding arises from the fact that re- 
spondent, having determined that the 
trustees in dissolution were taxable as 


| a trust, has reversed his position and 


determines that the organization 
represented by them was an association 
and therefore taxable as a corporation. 

The trust under which petitioners were 
acting was not created by any trust 
agreement. It was not founded on con- 


tract. It was the creature of statute 


| and all the rights, powers and duties of 


the trustees were derived from the Texas ! 
statute. Article 1205 of the Revised 
Statutes of Texas (1911) provides that 
in interest of out- 
standing stock files with the Secretary 
of State of Texas a consent similar to ! 
that set forth in the findings of fact | 
“the corporation is dissolved and such 


| offieer shall so note on the ledger of his 


office.” Article 1206 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of Texas (1911) provides: 
“Unless a Receiver appointed, Pres- 


ness. Upon the dissolution of any cor- 
poration, unless a receiver is appointed 
by some court of competent jurisdiction, 
the president and directors or managers 
of the affairs of the corporation at the 
time of its dissolution, by whatever name 
they may be known in law, shall be 


ers of such corporation, with full power 
to settle the affairs, collect the outstand- 
ing debts, and divide the moneys and 
other property among the stockholders 
after paying the debts due. and owing 


dissolution, as.far as such money and 
property will enable them after paying 


to this end and for this purpose they 
may, in the name of such corporation, 
sell, convey and transfer all real and 
personal property belonging to such 


controversies, maintain or defend judicial 
and to exercise the full 


over such assets and properties, and the 
existence of every corporation may be 
continued for three years after its dis- 
whatever cause for the 
purpose of enabling those charged with 
the duty to settle up its affairs, and 
in case a receiver is appointed by a 
court for this purpose, the existence of 
such corporation may be continued by 
the courts so long as in its discretion 
it is necessary to suitably settle up the 


the dissolution of a corporation shall 
not operate to abate, nor be construed 
as abating any pending suit in which 
such corporation is a defendant, but such 
suit shall continue against such corpo- 
ration and judgment shall be rendered 
as though the same was not dissolved, 


pointed for said corporation, suit may 
ke instituted on any claim against said 
corporation, as though the same had not 
been dissolved, and service of process 
may be obtained on the president, di- 
rectors, general manager, trustee, as- 
signee, or other person in charge of the 
affairs of the corporation at the time 
it was dissolved by whatever name they 
may be known in law, and judgment may 
be rendered as though the corporation 
had not been dissolved, and the assets 
of said corporation shall be liable for 
the payment of such judgment just as 
if said corporation had not been dis- 
solved.” 


Dissolution Was Held 
To Be Act of Bankruptcy 

The effect of this article is discussed 
in Moody-Hormann-Boelhauwe v. Clin- 
ton Wire Cloth Company (C. C. A.) 
246 Fed. 653. It was threre held that 
the dissolution of a Texas eorporation 
under Articles 1205 and 1206 was an act 
of bankruptcy. After quoting article 
1206 the court said: 

“A general assignment, within the 
meaning of the cited provision of the 
Bankruptcy Act, embraces any act by 
the alleged bankrupt having the effect 


New Operations. 


‘ 

of a conveyance of all its property and 
an appropriation of it to raise funds to 
pay its debts, share and share alike. 
The name and form which the trans- 
action assumes are not material. In re: 
Thomlinson Co., 154 Fed. 834, 83 C. C. 
A. 550; In re Utley (D. C.) 235 Fed. 
905; 5 Corpus Juris, 1118. The Texas 
statute (article 1206, supra) gives to 
the action alleged the effect of divesting 
the corporation of the title to all its 
property and vesting it in designated 
persons as— 

“ “trustees of the creditors and stock- 
holders of such corporation, with full 
power to settle the affairs, collect the 
outstanding debts, and divide the moneys 
and other property among the stock- 
holders, after paying the debts due and 
owing by such corporation at the time of 
its dissolution, as far as such money 
and prooperty will enable them after 
paying all just and reasonable expenses; 
and to this end and for this purpose 
they may, in the name of such corpora- 
tion, sell, convey and transfer all real | 
and personal property belonging to such 
company, collect all debts, compromise 
controversies, maintain or defend judi- 
cial proceedings, and to exercise the full 
power and authority of said company 
over such assets and properties.’ 


“We do not think that there is any 
merit in the suggestion that the trans- 
action alleged was one by the corpora- 
tion’s stockhelders, and was not one by 
the coporation, because not effected 
by the officers or agents of the cor- 
poration having authority to bind it. An 
effect of the statute is to make the cor- 
poration’s stockholders the agency by 
which a conveyance or transfer of its 
property and an appropriation of it to 
raise funds to pay its debts, share and 
share alike, are accomplished. The trans. 
fer was as effectually that of the cor- 
poration as it would have been if made 
in the name of the corporation, by its 
officers or agents ordinarily vested with 
authority to take such action in its be- 
half. The conclusion is that the trans- 
action alleged had the essential fea- | 
tures of aggeneral assignment for the 
benefit of Weeditors, within the meaning 
of che above-cited provision of the | 
Bankruptcy Act. This being so, the | 
Bankruptcy Act gave the corporaticn’s | 
creditors the right to have it adjudged 
bankrupt and to have its assets admin- 
istered by the bankruptcy court, in- 
stead of by the trustees in effect nom- 
inated by it stockholders.” 


Says Trust May Be 


Taxable as Corporation 


While we may have here all the es- 
sentials of a trust, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that such an organization 
is not taxable as a corporation. If a 
trust is organized by voluntary agree- 
ment, for purpoSe of transacting business 
under corporate. forms and methods, and 
does transact business in such manner, 
it is an association within the meaning 
of the Revenue Acts. E. A. Landreth 
Company, 11 B. T. A.—, wherein 
Crocker y. Malley, 249 U. S. 223, and 
Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. S. 144, are dis- 
cussed. The record does not disclose 
anything which indicates that the 
trustees conducted their affairs after 
the manner of a _ corporation, much 
less that they in connection with the 
beneficiaries conducted the 
fairs in such manner. Neither was the 
trust created to transact business. It 
was created to wind up a business. The 
term “business”? as used in the various 
Revenue Acts, has a well defined mean- 
ing, thus it is said in Von Baumbach 
v. Sargent Land Company, 242 U. S. 
503: 

“As to the second question: Were the 
respondents carrying on business, within 
the meaning of the Corporation Tax 
Act? This question was dealt with by 
this court in the first of the Corporation 
Tax Cases, Flint v. Stone Tracy Co. 220 
U. S. 107, 55 L. Ed. 389, 31 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
342, Ann. Cas. 1919B, 1312. As the tax 
was there held to be assessed upon the 
privilege of doing business in a cor- 
porate capacity, it became necessary to 
inquire what it was to do business, and 
this court adopted with approval the 
definition, judicially approved in other 
cases, which included within the compre- 
hensive term ‘business,’ ‘that which oc- 
cupies the time, attention, and labor of 
men for the purpose of a livelihood or 
profit.’ ” 

After referring to various cases, the 
court continued: 

“Tt is evident, from what this court 
has said in dealing with the former cases, 


; that the decision in each instance must 
; depend upon the particular facts before 


the court. The fair test to be derived 
from a consideration of all of them is 
between a corporation which has reduced 
its activities to the owning and holding 
of property and the distribution of its 
avails, and doing only the acts neces- 
sary to continue that status, and one 
which is still active and is maintaining 
its organization for the purpose of con- 
tinued efforts in the pursuit of profit and 
gain, and such activities as are essential 
to those purposes.” 

In the instant case, we do not have 
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Oil Leases 


Exemption From Admission Tax Extended 
By Three Laws With Rate Unchange« 


Levy Applied So as to Discourage Charging of Exorbi- 
tant prices by Ticket Brokers. 


—— 


By Price L. Marsh. 


Miscellaneous Tax Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

The first tax on admissions was im- 
posed by the revenue act of 1917, effec- 
tive November 1, 1917. The rate of one 
cent for each 10 cents or fraetion thereof 
of the admission charge has been re- 
tained through all succeeding acts, but 
the exemptions have been gradually in- 
creased, both as to the minimum taxable 
charge and as to the exempt organiza- 
tions. The person paying for the admis- 
sion pays the tax. 

Under the 1917 act admission charges 
to any place were taxable, except ad- 
missions to general outdoor amusement 
parks or certain attractions therein and 
admissions to places where the maximum 
charge did not exceed five cents. Under 
the 1918 act there was no price exemp- 
tion, while by the 1921 act charges of 10 
cents or less were exempt; 1924 act, 50 
cents or less; and 1926 act, 75 cents or 
less. 

The 1917 act exempted only admissions 


| the entire proceeds of which inured to the 


Said Not to Be Taxable as Association | 


benefit of religious, educational, or char- 
itable organizations or nonprofit agri- 
cultural fairs. The successive laws 


| broadened the number of exemptions and 


' admissions. 


| close any such violation. 


trust af- | 


Many entertainments are 
now granted exemption if the promoters 
agree that profits realized over and above 
reasonable expenses will inure to an ex- 
empt organization. 


Tax Discourages 


Exorbitant Prices 


The ticket broker’s tax imposed by 
the 1918 act, and reenacted without 
change, applies to admission tickets sold 


| at places other than the theater box office | 


and in excess of the regular established 
price at 5 per cent of such excess if 50 
cents or less, and 50 per cent where more 
than 50 cents. Investigation of alleged 
evasions of this tax, made by the Intel- 
ligence Unit in New York City, led to a 
number of indictments, and resulted in 
three convictions, 23 pleas of guilty, and 
large additional assessments. 

Since passage of the 1918 act a tax 
of 50 per cent has been imposed upon 
the amount for which tickets are sold 
by proprietors, managers, or employes 


before us a corporation which has re- 
duced its activities. We have before us 
three trustees for the creditors and stock- 
holders of a dissolved corporation whose 
sole duty was to wind up the defunct 
concern. The trust was not created “for 
the purpose of continued efforts in the 
pursuit of profit and gain” but forthe 
purpose of distributing the assets of a 
corporation which had been organized 
for such purpose but which was _ then 
dissolved. The end for which a corpora- 
tion is organized is a material element 
in determining whether it transacts busi- 
ness. See Edwards v. Chille Copper Co. 
270 U. S. 452, where it is said: 

“If the corporation was one that Con- 
gress had power to tax in this way, it 
is hard to say that it is not within the tax- 
ing acts. It was organized for profit 
and was doing what it principally was 
organized to do in order to realize profit. 
The cases must be exceptional, when 
such activities of such corporations do 
not amount to doing business in the sense 
of the statutes. The exemption ‘when 
not engaged in business’ ordinarily would 
seem pretty near equivalent to when not 
pursuing the ends for which the corpora- 
tion was organized, in the cases where 
the end is profit. In our opinion the 
plaintiff was liable to the tax.” 

To hold that the trustees for the 
creditors and stockholders of the Gonzo- 
lus Creek Oil Company conducted a busi- 
ness as above defined, would be to impute 
to them a violation of the trust imposed 
upon them and would prehaps lay_ them 
open to proceedings by the State in the 
nature of quo warranto. Cook on Cor- 
porations, 8th Ed. Section 641. In the 
absence of convincing evidence, we should 
be slow to impute to these trustees a vio- 
lation of their trust and the evidence in 
the record does not, in our opinion, dis- 
Respondent 
points out that Well No. 2 was completed 
and paid for after the dissolution of the 
corporation; that petitioners expended 
large amounts for labor, tools, tanks, 
ete.; that they checked the flow of oil; 
that they sold a part of the oil lease and 
that in the division orders they retaineda 
power of change or revocation. The pay- 
ment for the completion of Well No. 2 
was made in satisfaction of an obliga- 
tion of the dissolved corporation. The 
expenditures for tools, tanks, etc., were 
made to conserve the assets of the trust 
and were a proper trust expenditure. 

The sale of the small part of the lease 
was made in the exercise of a purely 
statutory power, to wit, to dispose of 
the asests and distribute the proceeds. 
The power of revocetion or change was 
properly inserted to the end that the 
trustees might have sufficient funds to 
pay the obligations of the corporation and 
in fact this power was exercised for that 
very purpose and none other. The 
trustees attempted to sell the whole lease 
but failed because they could find no 
purchaser who would pay what it was 
then deemed to be worth. If the sale 
had been consummated, the trustees 


’ would have been compelled to exercise the 


power and revoke all payments to the 
stockholders. 

On the other hand, the trustees at 
once exercised their statutory power to 
distribute the assets of the corporation 
to the extent of their then existing 
ability. They made provision for the 
distribution to the stockholders of the 
proceeds of the oil and they tried to but 
failed to sell the lease.. They entered 
into no new operations. The only acts 
done by them were either in the nature 
of conservation of the assets of the trust 
or a distribution thereof. We are of 
opinion that neither the trustees in 
dissolution nor such trustees in connec- 
tion with the stockholders of the dis- 
solved corporation were an association 
as that term is used in the Revenue Acts 
of 1918 and 1921. 

Respondent invites our 


attention to 


| Section 239 of the Revenue Act of 1918, 


| 


This section in part provides: 

“In cases where receivers, trustees in 
bankruptcy, or assignees are operating 
the property or business of corporations, 
such receivers, trustees, or assignees 
shall make returns for such corpora- 
tions in the same manner and form as 
corporations are required to make re- 
turns. Any tax due on the basis of such 
returns made by receivers, trustees, or 
assignees shall be collected in the same 
manner as if collected from the corpora- 


of theaters and other places of amuse 
ment in excess of the established pric 
therefor. This tax and the broker 
tax tend to discourage the sale ¢ 
tickets at exorbitant prices. Among th 
disclosures revealed by the New Yor 
investigation Was the practice of certai 
theaters selling the the first 14 rows t 
brokers, who were charged from 7} 
cents to $2 above the box-office pricé 
Evidence was obtained also to show tha 
box-office employes were handsomely rc 
warded for their services to brok¢ry 
payments being designated as “bonuses 
or “gratuities.” Assessments aggregat] 
ing $400,000 have been imposed in case] 


| of this kind. 


In the case of persons having the per 
manent use of opera boxes or seats il 
any place of amusement the law im 
poses a tax of 10 per cent of the amoun 
for which a similar box or seat is sole 
for each performance. 

A tax commonly known as the caba 
ret tax also is imposed. This tax ij 
112 cents for each 10 cents or fractior 
thereof of the amount paid for admis: 
sion to roof gardens, cabarets, ete. 
where the charge for admission is 
wholly or in part included in the price 
paid for refreshments, service, etc. Ir 
such cases the amount paid for admis- 


; sion is deemed to be 20 per cent of the 





| 
| 


| 


amount paid for refreshments, service 
etec., but the tax does not attach unles: 
the charge exceeds $2.50. 

Persons required by law to collec 
admissions taxes from their patrons, o1 
who are themselves liable for tax (as 
in the caseof brokers or theaters sell- 
ing tickets at prices in excess of the es- 
tablished box-office price), must file re- 
turns with the collector of their respec- 
tive districts on or beforé the last day 
of the month following that in whic 
the admissions were sold. These returns 
upon receipt in the bureau at Wagh-j 
ington are audited and, after appretall 
forwarded to the files for future refer 
ence. 


Prize Fights Bring 
Large Revenue Returns 


Large returns are received in connec-| 
tion with prize fights, world series base- 
ball games, etc., as shown by the fol-; 
lowing: 

Prize fights: 

Dempsey-Carpentier, July 
$158,994.77. } 

Dempsey-Firpo, Sept. 14, 1923, $108,=/ 
047.80. 

Dempsey-Tunney, Sept. 28, 1926, $175,- 


9 


1921,. 


Dempsey-Sharkey, July 21, 1927, $98,-] 
502.70. 

Dempsey-Tunney, 
$242,065.71. 

World series baseball games: | 

1924, Washington Americans and New 
York Nationals, seven games, $108,-] 
177.71. 

1925, Washington Americans and 
Pittsburgh Nationals, seven games, $118,- ] 
423.55. 

1926, St. Louis 
York Americans, 
789.80. 

1927, Pittsburgh Nationals and New, 
York Americans, four games, $78,6%4. 

Considering the number of admission 
tax returns, comparatively few cases of 
fraudulent returns are discovered. Occa- | 
sionally such cases come to the atten- } 
tion of the Bureau through complaints | 
from competitors or former employes 
and sometimes through investigations re- 
sulting from a review of the returns, 
but more often through regular routine | 
audits made by officers in the field. In 
smaller cases, failure to pay the correct 
liability may be due to. financial difficul- 
ties, the taxes collected from the public 
being used to defray expenses in the 
hope that business will improve so that 
the Government obligation may be met 
at a later date. Occasionally, however, 
deliberate attempts are made to defraud 
by falsification of records or other 
means. It is believed that in the ma- 
jority of instances the offender is appre- 
hended and punished. 

The amount of revenue produced by the 
admission tax law is shown by the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 

Fiscal year ended June 30— 

. $26,557,338.80 | 

.- 50,919,608.42 
76,720,555.43 
89,730,832.94 
73,384,955.61 
70,175,147.14, 

.» 77,712,523.60 | 

. 380,907,809.09 | 
23,980,676.66 
17,940,636.69 


97 
927, 


Sept. 


22, 1 


and New 
$120,- 


Nationals 
seven games, 


537,830,084.35 

The falling off in collections, noted in 
the last three items, resulted from the 
increased exemption of from 10 to 50 
cents made by the 1924 act, and the 
further increase of from 50 cents to 75 
cents by the 1926 act. 


tions of whose business or property 
they have custody and control.” 

Section 239 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 is to the same effect. The effect 
of this section is that receivers, trustees 
in bankruptcy or assignees who are 
operating the property or business of 
corporations “shall make returns for 
such corporations.” It is the income of 
the corporations and not the income of 
receivers and trustees or'assignees which 
is to be taxed. Thus, where such a 
fiduciary sells property purchased by the 
corporation which he represents, the 
basis for computing gain or loss is the 
cost of the property to the corporation 
and not its value when acquired by the 
fiduciary. Whether section 239 is ap- 
plicable to a dissolved corporation which 
has transferred the title to its assets to 
trustees in liquidation, is not before us. 
Here respondent determined the tax due 
by the corporation and it has been paid. 
He now seeks to determine a tax, not 
against the corporation, but against peti- 
tioners as a taxable entity entirely dis- 
tinct and separate from the corporation. 
He makes the date of dissolution the di- 
viding point and computes the income 
and invested capital of the corporation 
and of petitioners and treats them as 
though they had no relation to each 
other. - 

The sole question before us is whether 
petitioners, together with the stockhold- 
ers of the Gonzolus Creek Oil Company, 
constituted an association. This question 
is answered in the negative. The conclu- 
sion reached disposes of all other issues” 
raised. 

Judgment of no deficiency will be en 
tered. 


June 1, 1928, 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Arne PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Berna 


Pusnuisuen Wittour Comment py THe Unitep States DAILY 


Legal Status of “Pocket Veto” Considered 
In House in Respect to Indian Legislation 


Opinion of Judiciary Committee That Bill Had Become 
Law Was Disregarded. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


presented to the President of the United 
States. If he approve he shall sign it, 
but if not he shall return it, with his 
objections to that House in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the ob- 
jections at large on their Journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such 
reconsideration two-thirds of that House 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered, and if approved by two- 
thirds of that House, it shall become a 
lav. But in all such cases the votes of 
both Houses shall be determined by yeas 
and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be 
entered on the Journal of each House, re- 
spectively. If any bill shall not be re- 
turned by the President within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him, the same shall 
be a law, in like manner as if he had 
signed it, unless the Congress by their 
adjournment prevent its return, in which 
case it shall not be a law.” 

A reading of this clearly indicates it 
was the intent of the framers of the 
Constitution that the President shall 
have the opportunity to express his dis- 
approval of any act passed by Congress 
and likewise that Congress shall have 
the opportunity to consider such disap- 
proval; and if it deems such disapproval 
meritorious, that it may revise the leg- 
islation and conform to the objections. 
On the other hand, if in the opinion of 
two-thirds of the Members of both 
Houses such objections are not deemed 
sufficient, Congress may pass the legis- 
lation over the President’s objection, 
when the same becomes a law, notwith- 
standing his veto. The only exception 
to the right of Congress to thus consider 
and pass upon the President’s objection 
is when, by its “adjournment,” Congress 
makes the return impossible. 


Netermination Relies on 


Definition of “Adjournment” 


It is apparent the question involved 
hinges upon the interpreation to be given 


| 





to this word “adjournment” as used in the ! 


Constitution. 

Bouvier’s Law Dictionary gives 
following definition of adjournment: 

“The dismissal by some court, legis- 
lative assembly, or properly authorized 
officer, of the business before them, either 
finally (which, as popularly used, is called 
an adjournment sine die, without day), 
or to meet again at another time ap- 
pointed (which is called a temporary ad- 
journment).” 

In Sutherland’s work on Statutes and 


the 


Statutory Construction is the following ; 


paragraph under the section entitled, 
“How a bill will become a law without 
approval”: 

“Without the express approval of the 
executive a bill passed by the legislature 
can become a law only in two cases. 
First, when he fails to return it with 
his objections within the time prescribed 
by the Constitution; second, when it is 

' passed over his objections by the re- 
quired vote. Many constitutions pro- 
vide that an act shall become a law with- 
out the governor’s signature if he retain 
it for a certain number of days after 
&. is presented to him for approval, un- 
less the adjournment of the legislature 
shall prevent him from returning it 
within that time, and in that case that 
it shail not become a law. The adjourn- 
ment intended by this provision is the 
final adjournment, not adjournments from 
time to time.” 

The adjournment on July 3, 1926, was 
a final adjournment of the first session 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress, but that 
did not mark the close of this Congress. 
The Sixty-ninth Congress was still in 
existence. The organization of the 
House held over; bills on the calendar 
retained their status, and on reconven- 
ing in December it resumed its labors 
where it had left off in July preceding. 

In the brief prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service are found the 
following paragraphs: 

“As far as legislative procedure is con- 
cerned, there is a significant difference 
between a temporary adjournment for a 
few days, or even the adjournment of a 
legislative session, as contrasted with 
the adjournment that marks the formal 
termination of a definite Congress or 
legislature. A new Congress necessi- 
tates the election of new officers and a 
new legislative program. In the case of 
the mere adjournment of a legislative 
session there is only an interruption in 
legislative activity; the same legislative 
officers continue in office for the subse- 
quent session, and the unfinished legis- 
lative measures of the previous session 
are brought to completion. According 
to Prof. Lindsay Rogers— 

“The only real difference between a 
recess and an adjournment is that in the 
first case a session of Congress is 
temporarily interrupted, whereas in the 
latter case the second session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress ended on June 5 
and the third session will begin in De- 
cember. Even this difference is one of 
nomenclature and not of substance, for 
there is no change in the status of legis- 
lative business. * * * Bills referred to 
conference at one session can be reported 
to Congress at the next, and even where 
one House asks for a conference at one 
session, the other House can agree to it 
at the next session with no further ac- 
tion bv the other branch. Finally, * * * 
bills enrolled and signed by the presid- 
ing officers of the two Houses at the 
close of a session have been sent to the 

resident and approved at the beginning 
of the next session.” Yale Law Journal, 
vol. 30, pp. 6, 21, 22; Constitution, Jef- 
ferson’s Manual and Rules of the House 
of Representatives, 69th Cong., 1st sess. 
p. 401.) 

Bearing in mind the purpose of the 
constitutional provision for return of the 
bill with the President’s objections in 
order that Congress may act thereon, it 
is clear that the same Congress assem- 
bled in December arid could have consid- 
ered the objections had the bill been re- 
turned. 


Decisions and Opinions 


Of Courts on Question 

While this precise question has not 
been determined by the Federal courts it 
has been touched upon. 

In the case of La Abra Silver Mining 
Co. v. United States (175 U. S. 423), it 
was held that the President had author- 
ity to approve a bill during a recess of 
Congress. 

On June 19, 1920, Attorney General 
Palmer held, in an opinion given to the 
President, that bills could be approved 
after adjournment sine die. (32 Op. 
Atty. Gen., pp. 233, 234, 238.) 

In Harpending v. Haight (39 Calif. 
#189), it was held that a return could 


have been made to the officers of the 
house in which the bill in question origi- 
nated notwithstanding that the house 
was in recess at the time the governor 
sought to make return. The court in 
that case held that the bill in question 
became a law because it had not been 
returned in the 10 days as required by 
the Constitution. 


An early and important judicial opin- ! 
ion directly bearing upon the question - 


of the meaning of the terms “recess” 
and “adjournment” is that of Opinion 
of the Justices (1791). (3 Mass. 567.) 
On February 14, 1791, 
Massachusetts submitted to the justices 
of the supreme judicial court certain 
questions relative to the effect of a re- 
cess and an adjournment upon pending 
legislation. On May 9, 1791, the justices 
delivered the following opinion: 

“First. 
ing passed both branches of the legisla- 
ture, and being laid before the governor 


for his approbation, less than five days | 


before the recess of the general court 
next preceding the last Wednesday in 
May, and five days before the period 


when the Constitution requires the gen- | 


eral court shall be dissolved, but not 


acted upon by him, has by the Constitu- { 


tion the force of law. aol 4 
“If by ‘recess’ in this question is meant 
a recess after a proragtion, or 


subsequent meeting of the same general 
court on that adjournment, we are clearly 
of opinion that such bill or resolve has 
not the force of law. 

“Second. Whether a bill or resolve, 
having passed both branches of the legis- 
lature, and being laid before the gov- 
ernor for his approbation, less than five 
days before any recess of the general 
court, other than such as is stated in 


the preceding question, and not acted 


upon by him, has the force of law. 
“If by the term ‘recess,’ in th second, 


is intended a recess upon an adjourn- | 
ment, and such bill or resolve lays more | 
| than five days before the Governor for 


his approbation, including the days of the 
court’s sitting before the adjournment 


and so many days of the court’s sitting | 
upon the adjournment, as will make up | 


the full term of five days, without the 
Governor’s returning the same, with his 
reasons for not approving it, we conceive 
such bill or resolve has the force of law; 
for all the days of the courts sitting are 


but one session, although an adjournment | 


intervenes. When a prorogation takes 


place, the session is ended, and a bill or ! 


resolve, after the session is ended, can 
not acquire the force of law.” 


Duty of Executive 
Held Not to Be Suspended 


In the case of Johnson City v. Tennes- 
see Eastern Electric Co. (133 Tenn. pp. 
637-653), it was held that a recess of the 
legislature did not prevent the Governor 


from making return of a bill within the |! 


constitutional period, and on his failure 


so to do, it became a law even though he 


; disapproved thereof. 


See also the following cases: Miller v. 
Harford (11 Neb. p. 377, FF); The 
People v. Hatch (33 Ill. p. 19 FF); State 
v. South Norwalk (77 Conn. p. 258, FF); 
Corwin v. Comptroller General, 6 S. C. p. 


391, FF); State ex rel. Crenshaw et al. | 


v. Joseph, et al. (175 Ala. p. 579). 
These cases are discussed in 41 Amer- 


; L. Rev. p. 215, FF, and 32 Amer. L. Rev. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


p. 208, FF. 
While this is a question not free from 
difficulty, it is the opinion of your sub- 


committee the clear intent of the Consti- | 


tution is that Congress shall have the 


opportunity to consider the President’s | 


objections, if any; that the adjournment 


contemplated in the constitutional pro- | 


vision relating to presidential objection to 
bills and return thereof, is the final ad- 
journment of Congress, not an interim ad- 
journment. Therefore your subcommittee 
is of the belief that the adjournment on 
July 3, 1926, of the first session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, did not suspend the 
President’s duty with reference to bills 
presented to him on that day, wherefore 
H. R. 5218 became a law by the lapse 
of the constitutional 19 days. 

Your subcommittee therefore recom- 
mends that H. Res. 379 be favorably re- 
ported. 


Tax Upheld on Securities 


When Assigned to Charity | 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
period of five years, and a contract ob- 
ligation to the corporation was 
lished in its stead. Apparently a similar 
contention was raised is Rensselaer & 


Saratoga Railroad Company, supra, as | 


the court used the following language in 
the course of its opinion: 

“IT do not see that the doctrine of nova- 
tion has anything to do with this case. 
If A owes B $10,000 as rent for his 
property, to be paid annually, January 
1, and B owes C $10,000 falling due Jan- 
uary 1, and B says to A, “You pay the 
money you owe me to C, as I owe him,” 
and this is done, the debt of A to B is 
discharged. He has paid the money to 
C pursuant to the authority and direction 
of B, and C has accepted it. But when 
B comes to make out his income tax re- 
turn, can he say that the $10,000 is not 
to be taken into account as income, inas- 
much as he never received the money, 
but had it paid to C, and applied in pay- 
ment of his debt to C?. Is it any the 
less income derived from the leasing of 
his property for the reason he directs 
and consents to the application of it in 
payment of his just debt?” 

We can see no difference between the 
direction to make the payment of the 
income, and the obligor’s consent thereto 
as a gift to a third person, and the 
direction to make such a payment in set- 
tlement of a debt. 


Board Rules Assignment 
Was Not Binding 


Here, in our opinion, there was not 
even a binding and irrevocable assign- 
meiit as contended by the petitioner. In 
order to constitute an assigrment en- 
forcible, in law or in equity, there must 
be a valid consideration the same as in 
any other contracts. Consideration has 
been defined by Professor Williston in 
his treatise on contracts as “a detriment 
incurred by the promises or a benefit re- 
ceived by the promissor at the request 
of the promissor.” There is no refer- 
ence to consideration in these purported 
assignments nor is there anything from 
which consideration may be logically im- 
plied. In that respect at least we be- 
lieve the petitioners’ contention has less 
merit than the contentions urged in some 
of the cases hereinabove cited. 

In the recent decision of Bing v. 
Bowers, 22 F. (2) 450, District Court, 
Southern District of New York, the court 
used the following language which is 





the Senate of | 


Whether a bill or resolve, hav- | 


recess | 
after an adjournment, where there is no | 





estab- | 





| instrument which is to become due in 
| the future? 


i stant case these had not 


' been the same as 


| the dividends or right to dividends on 
: which were assigned to the taxpayer’s 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
T never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 

1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


Such a survey will be 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Federal and State Officers Cooperate in Effort 
To Suppress Illicit Trade in Narcotic Drugs 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Third Article—Traffic in Narcotic Drugs. 


In these articles presenting 


vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
nnder the following topics: Public Health, 


Foreign Relations, Education, 


servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries; Mines and Minerals, Weather, 
Public Lands and Reclamation, Publications 
and Records, Practices and Standards, Chemi- 


Communications, 


cal Research, Surveying and 


Forestry. The present group deals with Fed- 
eral Cooperation With the States. 


By L. G. Nutt, 


Deputy Commissioner of Prohibit 


HE Narcotic Unit of the Bureau of Prohibition 


of the Treasury Department 
duty of enforcing the Act of 
- known as the Harrison 


i, and is also engaged in the enforcement of 
eee seein of the Act of May 26, 1922, known 
as the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, as 
amended, that are not reserved for 
the Federal Narcotics Control Board. 


a Topical Sur- 


Finance, Con- 


the efforts of the 


portant countries. 


Mapping, and 


the two principal 


ion (Narcotics). 


amended, is not regulatory but has been held valid 
a revenue measure in two very recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. 
ures, however, is to limit the use of the specified nar- 
cotic drugs to proper medical uses. 
United 
was one of the first three powers to ratify it, the In- 
ternational Opium Convention of 1912 became effective 
and now numbers among its adherents some, 52 powers 
of the world, including practically all of the more im- 
By this convention, the contracting 
powers resolved to pursue progressive suppression of 
the abuse of opium, morphine, and cocaine, as well as 
drugs prepared or derived from these substances giv- 
ing rise or which may give rise to analogous abuses. 


is 
The effect of both meas- 


Largely through 


States Government, which 


It is fair to assume that Congress had in mind the 
treaty obligations of the United States when enacting 
Federal 
narcotic drugs, and this country may point with pardon- 
able pride to the fact that it has not only met, but 
has gone far beyond, its treaty obligations in the diffi 


laws upon the subject of 


cult task of restricting the abuse of narcotic drugs to 


; a minimum. 
is charged with the 
December 17, 1911, 
Narcotic Law, as 


the Federal 


administration by aggregating 7,088 


However, the Deputy Commissioner of Prohibition 


in charge of the Narcotic Unit is also the Secretary 
of the Federal Narcotics Control Board, and the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Board are performed 
largely with the assistance and cooperation of the 
Narcotic Unit of the Bureau of Prohibition. 


* * * 


RACH of the several States has now in force regu- 
4 latory legislation purporting to make illegal, and 
providing punishment tor, such trafficking in narcotic 
drugs as does not relate to medical purposes. 
of these laws are regrettably incomplete or are not 
framed to cover all phases of enforcement so necessary 
to regulatory control of the traffic w 


On the other hand, some of the 
tain provisions that are considered 
in dealing with the many cases of 
the so-called unlawful possession 


Federal enforcement officers can avail themselves of 
the cooperation of State enforcement machinery in 


prosecuting and thus discouraging 


fickers they are very glad to do so, since it permits 


them to devote more of their tim 
into the larger sources of supply, 
smuggler of wholesale quantities f: 


customers, the larger distributers in the United States. 


For it must be recognized that un 


counting, record, and inspection systems authorized by 
the Federal law, there is very little diversion to illegiti- 


mate channels of narcotic drugs m 


United States from crude opium and coca leaves im- 
ported under permits issued by the Federal Narcotics 


Control Board. 


* » * 


HIS Board, it must be remembe 


importation of only such quantities of crude opium 


and coca leaves as are necessary to 


and legitimate uses, and no other form whatsoever of 
crude opium or coca leaves, or their salts, derivatives, 
or preparations, may be lawfully imported. 


It follows that the major problem of Federal en- 
forcement agencies is to prevent the unlawful introduc- 


tion into the United States of narc 
is through this main channel] that 


the larger illicit distributer, peddler, and eventually, 
the unfortunate non-medical addict who is compelled 


to pay dearly for the drug to whicn 


* * «6 
WHILE 


authority as such, the Harrison 


Copyright, 


very pertinent to the issue involved 


ne anit the assignor of future in- 
come from his own property to escape 
taxation thereon by a gift frant in ad- 
vance of the receipt by him of such in- 


‘ come would by indirection enlarge the 


limited class of deductions established 
by statute. As long as he remains the 
owner of the property, the income there- 
from should be taxable to him as fully, 
when he grants it as a gift in advance 
of its receipt, as it clearly is despite a 
gift thereof immediately after its re- 
ceipt.” ; 
With respect to the coupons clipped 
from certain United States Liberty Loan 
bonds of the third issue and given to 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund by manual 
delivery prior to maturity, which were 
collected by that corporation at some 


‘time during 1919, we have what at first 


blush seems quite different from the 
other transactions hereinabove consid- 
ered. However, stripping the transac- 
the substance of the matter rather than 
the form, have we anything other than 
tion of all its intricacies and considering 
a mere gift of interest on a negotiable 


Interest coupons attached 
to a bond are only evidence of an in- 
debtedness, a mere symbol of ownership, 
which ripens into a claim at some given 
date. What possible difference can it 
make whether the recipient of the gift 
evidences his claim by an assignment, 
as was done in the case of the promis- 
sory note herein, or by Coupons which 
have been detached from the bond itself 
and delivered to him? We can see no 
material difference. Suppose in the in- 
been coupon 
bonds and the petitioner had assigned 
the interest thereon to The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, would not the situation have 
as in the cases herein- 
before cited? In Fred Warner, supra, 
there was a perfectly valid assignment 
of dividends, yet the Board said, “* * * 


wife, was income to the taxpayer before 
it could be diverted to another.” We are, 


the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act 
is a regulatory measure, founded on constitutional 


A 


measure, 


It is not within the scope of this article 
to give a comprehensive survey of accomplishment in 
this respect, but it may be stated as an item that dur 
ing the fiscal year 1927, there were 4,469 convictions 
(representing 97.8 per cent of the cases tried) under 
smoking opium 
Laws, as a result of which the courts imposed sentences 
years 
amounting to $175,127.90. 


and Harrison Narcotic 


and 10 months and fines 


* & «& 


S previously stated, the detection and prevention of 
narcotic drug smuggling and, at 
the detection 
distributers, many of whom do an interstate business, 
constitute the task of the Federal enforcement officer, 


large 
large 


least in 


and elimination of the 


although even in this respect he is not only ready but 


Some 


ithin the State. 


State statutes con- 
especially valuable 
petty peddling, ov 
cases, and where 


drugs. 
these smaller traf- é 
ernment which 
e to investigations 
i. e., the ingenious 
‘om abroad and his 


der established ac- 


anufactured in the 


be eliminated. 


red, authorizes the 


provide for medical 


otic drugs, since it 
his supply reaches 


he is enslaved. 


Narcotic Law, as 


1928, by The United States Daily Publishing 


| note hereinbefore considered, and that, 
therefore, it was, first, income to the pe- 
titioner for tax purposes before it could 
be diverted to another. 

Petitioner’s brief is a rather lengthy 
one and presents many arguments in 
support of his contentions, all of which 
we obviously cannot consider in _ this 
opinion, suffice to say, however, that we 
have given very careful study to the 
arguments made and the cases relied 
upon. Since the petitioner has relied so 
strongly upon the case of Gavit v. Irwin, 
268 U. S. 161, it may not be inappro- 
priate to say that we have examined the 
decision in that case Very carefully and 
believe it clearly distinguishable from 
the instant case. 

Considering all the facts and circum- 
stances in the light of the relationship 
of the petitioner to The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, together with the cited cases 
dealing with the subject of assignment 
of income, we are of the opinion that 
the respondent was correct in adding to 
the income of the petitioner for the tax- 
able years in controversy the amounts 
of interest, rents, and Liberty bond in- 
terest alleged to have been assigned or 
given in those years to The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. 

As no testimony was offered by pe- 
titioner in support of the second issue 
herein, we must sustain the respondent’s 
determination with respect thereto. 

Reviewed by the Board. 
Smith, Phillips, and Milliken dissent in 
part. 


spondent. 
June 4, 1928. 


| Navy Orders 


Capt. William R. Bowne (S. €.), det 
Navy Yard, Boston; to Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I. 

Capt. George R. Crapo (S. C.), det. 
Supply Depot, New York; to Nav. 
College, Newport, R. 1. 

Lieut. Cornelius A. Brinkmann (S, C.), 
det. Navy Yard. Boston; to Navy Yda., Bos- 
ton, acctg. officer 





Nav. 
Wat 


as 





therefore. of the opinion that the interest 


| on these Liberty bonds is not unlike the | 


interest on the negotiable promissory 


Lieut. Edward R. McKenzie det. 
U.S. 8S. Oklahoma; to Harvard University. 


Ens, Philip White (S. C.), det, U. S. S. 


(S. C. 


is 


: In the next article 
issue of June 11, C. C. 
geon General, Public Health Service, will dis- 


cuss the cooperative relations of the service 
and the States and local authorities. 
Corporation, 
————oooeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


| Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., 


| Nav. 


1 T. oH. 


| U.S. N., died May 25, 


i 2 ae, 


Lansdon, | 


Judgment will be entered for the re- 


is very glad to receive the cooperation of State en- 
forcement agencies. 
intrastate or local illicit traffic that the need for co- 
operation between Federal and State officials becomes 
more apparent and more important. 


It is within the field of strictly 


The local State or municipal officers, in the course 
of general police work, naturally become quite familiar 
with the underworld and 
vestigations, sometimes uncover a “lead” 
made known to Federal officers who are specialists in 
their work, may result in the unearthing and elimina- 
tion of another clandestine source of supply of narcotic 
1 This assistance on the part of the State of- 
ficers reacts to the — of the State or local gov- 
reed 
menace with all its criminal potentialities. 


in- 
which, when 


in the course of other 


from the particular social 


* * * 


THAT Federal narcotic officers receive a large meas- 

ure of cordial cooperation from State and municipal 
enforcement agencies, and that there is generally no 
friction between the respective services, are facts that 
the Narcotic Unit gratefully acknowledges as it has 
heretofore specifically acknowledged in individual cases. 
It solicits and encourages continued cooperation to the 
commonly desired end that the vicious 


traffic may finaliy 


In conclusion, it is desired to mention one phase 
of cooperation that may be afforded by the States, of 
which the importance has perhaps 
realized. This involves the care, and appropriate medi- 
cal treatment looking toward a cure, of the indigent 
and non-medical addict. 
the prey of the peddler, 
economic burden upon the community, and constitutes 
a problem for the attention of the State rather than 
the Federal Government. , 
taken important steps in this direction, and it is hoped 
that many others will follow the example. 


not been fully 


This class of unfortunates, 
represents a social and an 


A few of the States have 


to be published in the 
Pierce, Assistant Sur- 


Maryland; to Nav. Supply Depot, 
Va. 
Capt. John J. Brady (C. H. C.), 
Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I.; to 
w.. F. ; 
Lieut. George R. Brooks (C. E. C.) 
Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J.; to 


Quantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


Nav. 
det. Nav. 
Navy Yard, 


Nav. 


Sta., 


Lieut. William Driver Chandler (C. E. C , | 
| det. Navy Yard, Phila., Pa.; 


~ to Navy Yard, 

Ch. Gun. William H. Stephenson, 
St. Juliens Creek, Va. 

Ch. Mach. Robert Odening, relieved of all 
active duty; to home. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Henry H. Hoefs, 


det. U. 
Colorado; to Navy Yard, 


Pearl 


8.8 


_Charles J. Forquer, appointed 
Clerk in the U.S Navy from Feb, 18, 1928. 
DEATHS. see 

Lieut. Comdr. Joe Ralph Morrison, ret.. 
1928, at Albany, N. Y. 
Winthrop Arms, U. 
April 9, 1928, at Orlando, 


Pay Clk. ‘Theodore 


ret., died 


Fla. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
exependitures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-17518 Reconsideration. Transportation 

Airplanes—Navy Department. The charges 
for the transportation of airplanes in cars 
fully loaded are not to exceed the charges 
for the same weight at less than carload 
rates, 

See decision May 15, 1928, case A-22992, 

A-22652 ( Reconsideration.) (S) Compensa- 
tion—Leave of absence—Postal employes 
A postal employe under suspension without 
pay, who is to be dismissed from the serv- 
ice for an offense directly connected with 
his duties, may not be granted leave with 


; pay prior to dismissal, 


, det. | active 





| Berman, 


| Burbridge, Ben. 


| Cajori, 


Clendening, 


| Dearnborn, 


| The Estonian year-book lv 


| Fabre-Luce, 


| Fairchild, Fred Rogers, ed. 


| Frary, 


| of Feb. 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List aupplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in fote 


eign ianguages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress 


Columbus, 
French by 
286 p. 


Marius. 
from the 
Huguenin. 


by . 
Eloise 


mS By 


trans- 
Park- 
Knopf, 
1928. 28-12050 
Arnold, John Henry. Plainsong accompani- 
ment, by «. . with a preface by Geof- 
frey Shaw. 175 p., illus. London, Ox- 
ford university press, H. Milford, 1927 
28-12049 
Ministere des affaires etrangeres. 
laid before the legislative cham- 
the minister for foreign affairs, 
certain conclusions of the 
Reichstag Commission of enquiry on 
events of the war of 1914.7 p. Bruxelles, 
Imprimerie du Moniteur beige, 1927. 
28-4257 
Ministere des affaires etrangeres 
made by the minister for foreign 
before the Belgian Parliament, 
dealing with certain assertions of the 
Reichstag Commission of inquiry con- 
cerning a so-called francs-tireurs war in 
Belgium. July 13th, 1927. 15 p. Brux- 
elles, Imp. 1927. 28-4259 


Andre, 
lated 
hurst 


Belgium. 
Report 
bers by 
coneerning 


Belgium. 
Report 
affairs 


Moniteur belge, 
Louis. The glands regulating per- 
sonality; a study of the glands of 
ternal secretion in relation to the types 
of human nature td ed., rev. 341 p 
N. Y., Macmillan, 192s. 
Gorilla, tracking and cap- 
323 p. N. 

28-12054 


turing the ape-man of Africa. 

Y., Century, 1928. 

Florian. The early mathematical 
sciences in North and South America. 
156 p., illus Boston, Badger, 1928. 

28-12002 

Chamberlin, Dale S. Flat 
by... and W. E. Thrun. 
versity. The Institute of research. Cir- 
cular no. 11 Science and technology, 
no. T. Lehigh university publication. 
vol. i, no. 8.) 8 p., illus. 3ethlehem, 
Pa., Lehigh university, 1927. 28-11987 

Logan. Modern methods of 

Logan Clendening ... with 

special subjects by H. C 
D.; J. B. Cowherd, M.. D.; 
M. D Carl O. Rickter, 

M. G.: F. C. Neff, M. D.: E. H. Skinner, 

M. D.; and E. R. De Weese, M. D. 2d 

@d. 815 p., illus. St. Louis, V. Mosby co., 

1928. 28-11988 

Walter Fenno. Intelligence 
tests, their significanee for school 
society, by Walter Fenno Dearborn. 
p., illus. Boston, Houghton, 1928. 

28-119938 

Denworth, Katharine M The effect of 
length of school attendance upon mental 
and educational ages. (Thesis (Ph. 
—Columbia univer ‘ 30 
Bloomington, Ind., 1927. 28-11995 

Dewey, Evelyn. New schools for old; the 
regeneration of the Porter school. 337 
p. N. Y., Dutton, 1928. 28-11996 

illus. Tal- 

linn, Government printing office, 1927. 

28-4285 

reality 


treatment, by 
chapters on 

Andersson, M. 
H. P. Kuhn, 


336 


Alfred. the 
translated from 


Vesey. 209 p. 


Locarno, 
the 
IN. Xia 


by 
Constance 
1928. 
Economic prob- 
lems; a book of selected readings, by... 
Ralph Theodore Compton. 601 p., 
illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-11978 
Fairfield. Howard Parker The Starrett 
book for machinists’ apprentices ... by 
. and Carl 8. Dow. 184 p., illus. Athol, 
Mass., The L. 8. 


and 


28-11984 

Francis Cowles. Laboratory glass 
blowing, published formerly under the 
title of Laboratory manual of glass blow- 
ing, by . Cyril S. Taylor ... Junius 
David Edwards. 2d ed., rev. and enl. 
116 p., illus. N. Y., MeGraw-Hill book 
co., 1928. 
Garratt, Geoffrey Theodore. Hundred-acre 
farm, by . 142 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
1928. 28-12055 


Army Orders 


Milton O. Boone, Q. M. C., orders 
28 revoked. 


First Lieut. Halley G. Maddox, C., orders 


Capt. 


| of Feb. 2. revoked. 


| of Feb. 3 


First Lieut. Clinton J, Harrold, C., orders 
revoked. 


Second Lieut. Frank J. Thompson, C., or- 


| ders of April 11 revoked. 


Rock 


| 


| 
| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Oo. D., from 
Cambridge, 


Jenks, 
Ill., to 


Glen F. 
Arsenal, 


Lieut. Col. 
Island 
Mass. 


Capt. N. Kunz. S. C., from Fort 


Mass. 


Robert 
Bragg. N. C., to Cambridge. 

Capt. Richard H. Ballard, A. C., 
Langley Field, Va., to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Wrnt. Offr. Aaron H. Bonnell from Balti- 
more, Md., to the Philippine Islands. 

Wrnt. Offr. Elmer C. Sauer, Presidio of 
San Francisco, retired to his home. 

Col. John H. Allen, M. C., to Illinois Nat’l 
Guard at Chicago upon completion of pres- 
ent tour of foreign service. 

Maj. Christian W. Greenley, Veterinary 
C., from Army Medical Center, Wash., D. C., 
to the Philippine Islands. 
Lieut. Col. Burt English, 

Fort Sill, Okla., upon 
of foreign service. 

Maj. Daniel B. Leininger, 
to Fort Bliss, Tex., upon 
tour of foreign service. 

Capt. James B. Mann, Dental C., to Army 
Medical Center upon completion of tour of 
foreign service. 

Capt. Everitte F. Arnold, Dental C., to 
Denver, Colo., upon completion of tour of 
foreign service. 

Lieut. Col. James R. Shand, Veterinary 
C.. from Fort Sill, Okla., to the Philippine 


from 


Veterinary C., 
to completion of 
tour 
Veterinary C., 
completion of 


| Islands. 


a, 
report to 


Res., ordered to 


Maj. Henry Erwin, O 
Chief of 


duty and is to 


| Ordnance 


Pee ‘ det | 
U. S. S. Langley; to Nav. Ammun. Depot, 


Harbor, 


Acting Pay | 


| Tex. 


| Corps 


Twilley Clark, 
of May 23 
revoked. 
Harris, A., relieved 
Fort Sill, Okla., and 
which assigned. 
John Meiring, 
active duty 


Sanitary 
amended. 


Lawrence 
Res., orders 
Orders issued June 1, 
First Lieut. Lee V. 
from assignment at 
to join organization to 

Second Lieut. Jerman 
M. C. Res., ordered to 
Seattle, Wash. 

First Lieut. Irving Compton, Inf., orders 


Maj. 


Q. 
at 


in- | 


28-12008 


luminous flames, } 
(Lehigh uni- j 





D.) | 
p. | 


French by | 
Knopf, | 
28-11980 ! 


Starrett company, 1928. | 
| Ramsay, 


28-11998 | 





card number 


and ; Lowy, 


| Lutes, Mrs. Della (Thompson). 


| Merriam, 


| Pittenger, 


: Soiland, Albert. 


of May 26 amended. From Rock Hill, 8. C., | 


to the Philippine Islands. 

Wrnt. Offr. Albert Bloom, Duncan Field, 
retired from active service. 

Resignation of Capt. Lindsay Z. Fletcher, 
M. C., accepted by the President. 

Maj. Frank K. Chapin, C., order of May 


|} 23 amended, 


| Panama 





John A 
Canal 


Gilman, Q. 
Department 
Medical. Center, Wash., D. C. 

Maj. LaRhett L. Stuart, Coast Art. C., 
from Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to the Agri- 


M. C., from 


Capt. 5 
to the Army 


} cultural and Mechanical College of Missis- 
sippi. 
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Jones, 
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Notes from the life of a 
Viennese composer, Karl Goldmark, 
translated by Alice Goldmark Brandeis, 
280 p., illus. N. Y., A. and C. Boni, 1927. 

28-12045 

Hudson, Manley Ottmer. The World court, 
1922-1928; the yearbook of the Permae 
nent court of international justice, by... 
Accompanied by essential documents 
eoncerning the court and American ad- 
hesion thereto. (World peace founda- 
tion. Pamphlets, vol. xi, no. 1.) 156 p. 
Boston, World peace foundation, 1928. 

28-11982 

Creatine and creatinine, 
(Monographs on 
N. Y., Longmans, 

28-12005 
Practical poultry- 

(The rural science 

series.) 405 p., illus. N. Y., The Mace 

millan company, 1928. 28-12057 

Donald Forsha. Selective fertiliza- 
tion, by Donald Forsha Jones. (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago science series.) 163 
p., illus Chicago, lll., The University 
of Chicago press, 1928. 28-11997 

Kann, Alphone. The Alphonse Kann collec- 
tion, sold by his order. 2 v. plates. N, 
Y., American art association, 1927. 

28-4023 

to the 


Goldmark, Carl. 


Hunter, Andrew. 
by Andrew Hunter. 
biochemistry.) 281 p. 
1928 

Hurd, Louis 
farming, 


Merwin. 
by 


Kellogg, Remington. Additions 
palaeontology of the Pacific coast and 
Great Basin regions of North America, 
by Remington Kellogg, John C. Merriam, 
Chester Stock, Ralph W. Chaney and H, 
L. Mason. (Contributions to palaeon- 
tology from the Carnegie institution of 
Washington. Carnegie institution of 
Washington. Publication 346.) 158 p, 
illus. Washington, The Carnegie institu- 
tion of Washington, 1927. 28-12004 

Kennelly, Arthur Edwin. Vestiges of pre- 
metric weights and measures persisting 
in metric-system Europe, 1926-1927. 189 
p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-12000 

Kenyon, Charles Frederick. Memorising 
music, by Gerald Cumberland [pseud.j 
(The musician's handbooks, ed. by Gerald 
Cumberland iii.) 127 p., illus. Lon- 
don, The Richards press limited, 1927. 

28-12047 
introduction to or- 

Alexander Lowy... 
Harrow. 2d ed. 407 p.,, 

Wiley, 1928. 28-11999 

Table set- 
mistress and maid. 

Barrows & co., 1928. 

28-11986 

Mason, Albert Freman. Spraying, dusting. 
and fumigating of plants; «a popular 
handbook on crop protection, by ... (The 
rural manuals.) 539 p., illus. N. Y,, 
Macmillan, 1928. 28-12058 

Clinton Hart. An-nik-a-. 1, the 
history of the universe told by the 
Modes-se Indians of California: recorded 
and edited by... 166 p. Boston, Mass., 
Stratford co., 1928. 28-12061 

New York academy of medicine. . . . Lec- 
tures on medicine & surgery (First se- 
ries, 1927). 1 v., ilu. N. ¥. PB. B. 
Hoeber inc., 1928. 28-11990 

Paul Stewart. <A _ text-book of 

biologic assays, by ... with one hundred 

fifty-three illustrations. Second edition. 

373 p., illus. Phil., Blakiston, 1928. 

2858-11989 

Robert E. Effective house organs, 

by . 2d ed. 464 p., illus. N. Y., D. 
Appleton, 1928. 28-11979 

Research service, incorporated. Zinc in its 
corrosion resistance ... prepared by the 
Research service, incorporated, under the 
direction of the Development of industry 
committee of the American zinc institute, 
incorporated. 82 p. N. Y., American 
zinc institute, 1928. 28-11983 

Robinson, Lee Lamar. Kentucky in Wash- 
ington; history in brief of participation 
of Kentucky, through Kentuckians, in 
affairs at Washington, 1792-1928. 143 
p. illus. Louisville, Standard printing 
company, 1928. 28-11578 

Saint-Pierre, Charles Irenee Castel, abbe de. 
A project of perpetual peace, Rousseau’s 
essay, translated by Edith M. Nuttail, 
and printed in French and English, with 
an introduction by G. Lowes Dickinson, 
141 p. London, R. Cobden-Sanderson, 
1927. 28-11564 

Schultz, Eugene S. Nuclear division and 
spore-formation in the ascus of Peziza 
domicilina. (Thesis (Ph. D..)—Colum- 
bia university, 1927. “Reprinted from 
American journal of botany, vol. xiv., 
no. 6, June, 1927."). p. 307-322. Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1927. 28-11574 

Shaw, Warren Choate. History of American 
oratory. 713 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill co., 1928. 28-11645 

Cancer; a professional re- 
sponsibility and a publie liability. (Ap- 
pleton popular health series.) 143 p. 
N. Y., D. Appleton, 1928. 28-11991 

Swoboda, H. O., ine. Pittsburgh. Generated 
vs. purchased electrical energy, by... 
consulting electrical and mechanical 
engineers (“Bulletin no. 120.” “Reprinted 
from Power plant engineering February 
15, 1928.") 15 p. illus. Chicago, 1928. 

28-11627 

Stonewall Jackson, the good 

narrative by Allen Tate. 322 

N. Y., Minton, Balch & co., 
1928. 28-12052 

Taussig, Charles William. Rum, romance 
& rebellion, by Charles William Taussig; 
drawings by Philip Kappel. 289 p., illus. 
N. Y., Minton, Balch & co., 1928. 28-11981 

Thomas, Stanley, Judson. The pressure 
vacccination technic, by . . and R. C. 
Bull. (Lehigh university. The Insti- 
tute of research. Circular no. 12. Sci- 
ence and technology, no. 8. Lehigh uni- 
versity publication. vol. i, no. 9.) 6 p. 
Bethlehem, Pa., Lehigheuniversity, 1927. 

28-11992 
the Cuban block- 


Alexander. An 
ganic chemistry, by 
and Benjamin 
ae ile 


ting 
155 p. 


and service for 
Boston, M. 


as 


Tate, Allen. 
soldier; a 
p., illus. 


The U. S. S. Yankee on 
ade, 1898. 194 p., illus. N. Y., The Mem- 
bers of the Yankee’s crew, 1928. 28-12053 

Wheeler, William Morton. Foibles of in- 
sects and men. 217 p., illus. N. Y., 
Knopf, 1928. 28-12001 
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Inquiry Is Made 


Into Activities of |! 


Utilities in Ohio 


Purposes Back of Organiza- 
tion of Public Information 
Committee Explained 
To Trade Commission. 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
very few. relatively few attacks upon 
municipally owned plants. I do not re- 
call to mind any, excepting about munici- 
pal plants in Ohio. 
,Q. Now, Mr. Lind. I do not want you 
to admit anything that not but 
Yt your principal purposes to have 
at matter that was unfavorable to mu- 
nicipal ownership printed as news 
the news columns of the Ohio news- 
papers? A. If it was news, yes. | 
Q. You sent it out for reproduction, 
didn’t you? A. No, not all material was 
ever intended for reproduction, because 
I would not be foolish enough to think 
the newspapers would publish anything 
that was not of news value. Some of 


Ss so, 


i 
} 
| 
| 
| 


in | 


the things in the bulletin did not have | 


news value. 

Q. Let us confine ourselves to the ones 
that went to the newspapers that they 
published with that part that was not 
news, but simply views on economic sub- 
jects, and vould be rejected in the edi- 
torial columns of the newspapers. 


Q. Was it also hoped that some of the 


articles on these subjects would be 
printed in the news columns of the news- 
papers? 

A. At no time would I expect it to be 
reproduced in the news columns of the 
newspapers if it did not reflect news 
values. 

Q. Some the material or a con- 
siderable part of the material that ap- 
peared in the news columns appeared 


of 


without ‘anything to indicate that it had | 


been furnished or provided by the com- 
mittee supported by the utilities? 

A. That would depend upon the news- 
papers in Ohio. Ohio has about seven 
large cities with large daily newspapers 
and those newspapers to no time to my 
recollection, at no time would publish 
anything from the Ohio Committee with- 
out saying this came from the Ohio Com- 
mittee. In the case of some of the 
smaller papers, the weeklies, they wouid 
very frequently use their scissors and 
clip it out without seeing where it came 


from, but none of the larger papers pub- } 


jished anything without showing or say- 
ing that this information came from the 
Ohio Committee. 

Q. Was there any effort made, to your 
knowledge to have the local managers of 
lighting plants in the smaller communi- 
ties get any publicity matter printed in 
the local newspapers ? 

A. Nothing except the local managers 
received notices. but I never spoke to 


the local managers to publish any ar- | 


ticles sent out by the committee. 

Q. Wasn't there a general understand- 
ing that the local managers were to es- 
tablish contact with the local editors for 
that very purpose? 

A. There may have been some such 
understanding from some source, but not 
from the Ohio Committee. 

Q. 
ing from these sources, from meetings, 
where representatives of the N. E. L. A. 
spoke? A. There were no such meet- 
ing in Ohio. 

Q. Did you ever attend a meeting 
where that idea was expressed by any- 
body representing any association? 

A. It scems to mc that at some con- 
ventions of fhe N. E. L. A. some speak- 
ers at these meetings of the State Com- 
mittee Directors may have referred 
that subject, but that never 
in the Ohio Committee. 


done 


Was 


Explains Activities 
Relating to Text Books 
Q. Very well, was it 


your hearing by anybody 
one of these associ 
that the local companies ought to adver- 
tise extensively in the local papers in or- 
der that the publicity releases might be 
released there? A. No, sir. 

Q. What was done about 
your time? 

A. During the five years I was di- 
rector, I never succeeded in getting up a 
pamphlet such as has been issued since. 
In fact, I cannot recall it, until the story 
appeared in the newspapers, that I eve) 
asked Mr. Bollmeyer to say what he had 
to say about the utilities industry. How- 
ever, I do recall that I did ask Mr. Boll- 
meyer to read the text books, and see 
what he had to say. 

Q. Do you remember whether that 
was done as part of the general move- 
ment inaugurated in other states about 
the same time? 

A. Yes, to some extent, at these meet- 
ings of these various national 
tions, a member of the state 
would discuss what the text books were 
saying on utilities and in some instances 
they said that some text book there re- 
ferred to 999 year franchise and some 
text books were so inadequate that they 
did not cover the period sinse state regu- 
lation came into effect. 

Q. Well, Mr. Ling, let us keep right 
to our text for just a moment, if you 
please. Have you learned at any of these 
meetings that there had been inau- 
gurated in other states a survey of text 
books in their schools? A. Yes, I did 
hear of it. 

Q. And were you urged to take the 
same survey in Ohio as part of the same 
program? A. Nobody urged me to do it. 

Q. How did it happen that you did it? 

A. Siriply because I wanted to find 
out for my own information if the text 
books had not been written since state 
regulation came in and whether there 
was any reference to a 999 year fran- 
chise, and I wondered whether the chil- 
dren in Ohio being taught that there was 
such a thing in Ohio. 

Q. What was done with the report 
that was made to you on that subject? 
A. Never did anything. 

Q. Did you send a copy of it into the 
N. E. L. A. headquarters” A. I did not. 

Q. Did anybody else? A. No. 

Q. And no effort was made 
rid of the textbooks? A. Not 
part. 

Q. No 


stated in 
representings 


ever 


itions o1 


schools in 


get 


my 


to 


on 


one to 


your knowledge did 


Wasn't there such an understand- | 


to | 


committees | 


| from, 


‘amos 


conven- | 
directors | 


| ing of ‘ts employes. 


— 


| 


Accounting 


See “Taxation” and “Banking-Fi- | 


ance” heading. 


Aeronautics 


Department of Commerce announces 
appointment of board to review aero- 
nautie accidents, and of board to fix 
measurement of distances on alrways. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Special board to devise means for re- 
ducing airplane accidents in Navy 3s 
lelayed by difficulty in obtaining state- 
ments from naval air stations. : 

Page 1, Col. 4 

National association is formed to 

mark airways. mm: 2 
Page 2, Col. 5 


A gricul ture 


Secretary Jardine explains 
for diversion of grain’ shipments to 
Canada and criticizes practices in grad- 
ing American grain at Montreal. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Crop Reporting Board reports con- 
ditions of winter wheat unsatisfactory 
over wide area. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Tariff Commission postpones hear- 
ings in its investigation of cost of pro- 
duction of corn. s 

Page 1, Gol. 5 

Russian grain procurements in May 

decline. : ‘ 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Department of Justice announces that 
consent decree has been entered in Fed- 
eral District Court of Pittsburgh where 
Government had sought injunction 
against candy jobbers, alleging 
straint of trade. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


o . 
Appropriations 
Representative Byrns, ranking minor- 
ity member of House Committee on 
Appropriations, reviews appropriations 
of last session. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Commissioner of Patents sustains de- | 


nial of registration to mark “Torque 
Insulated” for buses and trucks as 
descriptive of goods. (Ex parte In- 
ternational Motor Co.) 
Page &, Col. 4 
Automotive exports continue at high 
level in April, Department of Commerce 
reports, with Canada leading market 
for passenger cars. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Bankin g-F inance 


Country banking conditions in Min- 
neapolis Federal Reserve District said 
to be best in year. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Daily of the Accounting 
Office. 


decisions 


Page 11. 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Page 7 | 


Decrease shown in dollar volume of 
business by check payments. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. | 


Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Review of Bureau of Standards’ 
Yearbook, describing scientific and in- 


dustrial advance in the United States, 


with particular attention to growth of 
standardization processes. 
Page 1. Col. 2 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
- Page 11 


anything to get rid of these books? A. 
No. 

Q. Nor to any school authorities 
At no time to my knowledge. 

Q. Your speakers’ bureau 
ganized— 

A. Well, we called it a speakers’ bu- 
reau, as a matter of fact it was arranged | 
by the directors. 

Q. Where were these people gotten 
who made the speeches, where 

“nd the speakers? 
Wherever I could find them 
ine utility men themselves, if it 
was possible. 

Q. People in the company, if em- 
ployed by any company, who showed an | 
ability to speak, was encouraged to | 
speak at publis meetings, were they ' 
not? 

A. Not by me. As a matter of fact 
the company I now happen to be with 
discourages that idea of public speak- ! 


? A. 


was or- 


dic 


A. 


| No Knowledge of Payments 


Made to Professors 


Q. How do you go about that? 

A. We do not encourage it. We do} 
not ask anybody in the company’s em- 
ploy to do any public speaking. In fact, | 
when we are asking for speakers we 
try to go somewhere else entirely away 
from any of its own people aden | 
ever. 

Q. Did your committee get out any- 
thing equivalent to a speakers hand- | 
book while you were there? j 

A. I do not recall. I got out a pam- | 
phlet at one time and sent it out to | 
all the luncheon clubs asking if they | 
wished speakers on the utility subjects | 
to write in and let me know and I would | 
get speakers; whether that is anything | 
about the Ohio Committee, I do not 
recall. 

Q. As a matter of fact your commit- 
tee furnished speakers on a great many 
occasions? A. Y 


es. 
Q. But you did furnish speakers | A 


clubs, civic organizations, chambers of 
commerce? A, Wherever requested, 

Q. And you notified them in advance 
that if requested you were in position 
to supply them? 

A. That I would make to | 
for them. 
was the way informa- ! 


an effort 
get speakers 
Q. That the 


Che 


Summary of All News 


reasons ! 





> 
| New books received by tht Library 


of Congress. 
Page 11 


Commerce-T rade 


District Court, Southern District of 


| Foodstuffs 


New York, denies injunction against | 


bankruptcy proceedings in State Court, 
| since District Court has not pessession 
| of property involved. 
West Point Hotel Corp., bankrupt). 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
Circuit, holds sales from unmarked 
packages are not included in section of 
act. (Russell v. U. S.) 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Automotive exports continue at high 
level in April, Department of Commerce 
reports, with Canada leading’ market 
| for passenger cars. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Secretary Jardine explains 
| for diversion of grain 


reasons 
shipments to 


Canada and criticizes practices in grad- | 


ing American grain at Montreal. 
Page 1. Col. 7 
Department of Commerce reports 
steady increase in production and in ex- 
port trade of hops. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Market for road machinery is opened | 


| in Western Australia. 


Page 6, Col. 6 | 


Handbook of commerce and industry 
; of Yugoslavia issued. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Weekly summary of world 
conditions. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Decrease shown in dollar volume of ! 


business by check payments. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Te- | 


| Congress 


Representative Byrns, ranking minor- 
ity member of House Committee on 
Appropriations, reviews appropriations 
of last session. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Classified list of all public bills and | 
resolutions which became law during | 


the first session of the 70th Congress, 
bridge bills not included. 4 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Summary of major expenditures. au- 
thorized at last session of Congress. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Legal status of “pocket veto” con- 
sidered in House in respect to Indian 
legislation. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
pe os 
Corporations 
Trustees 


of dissolved corporation, 


holding assets for stockholders, found } 


not to constitute association for taxing 

| purposes. 
and stockholders of the Gonzolus Oil 
Co. v. Commissioner.) 


Cotton 


Agricultural analyst predicts that 
cotton prices will fluctuate more vio- 
| lently in the future. 


Page 10, Col. 4 | 


Page 1, Col. 3 

Improvement in grading of cotton 
forecast by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as result of new legislation. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


| Court Decisions 


See Special Index ond Law Digest 
on Page &. 


Customs 


Customs Court sustains protests 
against duty on bed spreads and capes; 


; assessment on spark plugs is upheld. | 


3 Page 4, Col. 3 
| Education 


Government of the Netherlands ex- 


tion came about? A. Yes. 


Q. During the time you were there, | 
what payments, if any, were made to | 


any teacher or any professors in any 
school or college? 
A. The Ohio Committee, to 
knowledge, never paid any professor. 
Q. Did anybody related with 
utilities make any, such payment? 
Not that I ever heard of. 


A. 


Q. Did you hanaie any special bonds 
| passed on to any school or college? A. 


I did not. 

Q. Did you take any part in the es- 
tablishment or maintenance of a utility 
course in any college in Ohio? A. I did 
not. 

Q. Did your Committee? 
not. 

Q. Did you keep in touch with the 
people who represented the geographic 
division of the N. E. L. A. in which your 
State was included? A. Yes, I knew 


A. It did 


| Mr. Gaskill, secretary of the division. 


Q. Did you distribute some 
material that came from the N. 
A. I think there 


oublicity 
6. L. A.? 
were a number 


E. L. A., with request that if we wanted 
to order some, and I did order them 
and distributed them. 


Q. You had various meeting at which | 


the secretaries of these 
tees appeared? A. Yes. 
Q. Sometimes these meetings were at- 


State commit- 


| tended by officials of the National Elec- 


tric Light Association? 
Q. These methods 
were they not? A. 
them. 
Q. About how many times a year did 
you have any such meetings as that? 
A. Well, the State directors met at 
each of the natitonal conventions, the N. 
E. L. A., the American Gas Association 
and the American Railway Association, 
usually had these conventions and the 
State directors would have a meeting to 
discuss it. 
Q. You exchanged views as to how you 
were going along in these various states? 
- Yes, sir. 
Q. That happened several times a 
year? A, That happened as frequently 
as there times a year. 
Q. Was there some women’s commit- 


A. Correct. 
were discussed, 
Speeches made on 


of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion? 


A. There is a women’s committee of 


market | 


(Trustees for the creditors | 





my | 


the | 


of | 
pamphlets that came to me from the N. | 


(In re Thayer- | 


Second | 


i Navy 


t | spoke before his class. 
tees autnorized,—a women’s committee | 
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tends invitation to attend Interna- 
tional Congress on Commercial Educa- 
teion in 1929. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Department of Justice announces that 
zonsent decree has been entered in Fed- 
eral District Court of Pittsburgh where 
Government had sought injunction 
against candy jobbers, alleging 
straint of trade. 

Page 1. Col, 4 

Hearings on cream of tartar tariff are 
postponed. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


| Foreign Affairs 


Government of the Netherlands ex- 
tends invitation to attend Interna- 
tional Congress on Commercial Educa- 
teion in 1929. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

American dictatorship established in 
Haiti declares Senator King urging 


| withdrawal. 


Page 2, Col. 2 

Secretary of State declares Army and 

are not used to collect loans 
abroad of American bankers. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Four hundred American boys 

visit this summer in homes in Sweden, 


; Norway and Denmark. 


re- | 


i 
i 
| 


| 
| 





will | 


Page 3, Col. 7 | 


Russian grain procurements in May 
decline. 


Page 4, Col. 2 


| Postal Service 


Forestry 


Report on relation of forestry 
floods in Mississippi Valley is presented 
to President. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Gov't Personnel 


Summary of bills signed by the 


| President during last session of Con- 


gress. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 


Page 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 


‘ Traffic in narcotic drugs—article by 
(Narcotics.) 
Page 11, Col. 3 


I mmigration 


Conclusion of full text of opinion of 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, allowing recovery by steamship 
company of fines wrongfully imposed 
for entry of aliens. (U. S. v. Cam- 
pagnie Generale Trans-Atlantique). 
stations will be erected at March 


Indian Afairs 


_ Legal status of “pocket veto” con- 
sidered in House in respect to Indian 
legislation. 


Page 2. Col. 5 
Inland Waterways 


. 
Report on relation of forestry to | 
floods in Mississippi Valley is presented | 


to President. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Manufacturers 


_Review of Bureau of Standards’ 
Yearbook, describing scientific and in- 
dustrial advance in the United States, 
With particular attention to growth of 
standardization processes. 

en ; Page 1, Col. 2 
_District Court, E. D. of New York, 
dismisses charge of infringement of 
patent on flooring. (Louis del Turco v. 


| Traitel Marble Co.). 


Page 8, Col. 1 


to | 


G. Nutt, Deputy Commissioner of | 
| Prohibition. 


| witnesses, 


Narcotics 
Traffic in narcotic drugs—anticle by 
L. G. Nutt, Deputy Commissioner of ! 
Prohibition. (Narcotics.) 
Page 11, Col. 3 


National Defense 


Department of Navy announces that 
Rear Admiral R. E. Coontz, former | 
Chief of Naval Operations and Com- 
mander of the United States Fleet, 
will retire June 11. 

: Page 3, Col. 6 

Special board to devise means for re- 
ducing airplane accidents in Navy is | 
lelayed by difficulty in obtaining state- 
nents from naval air stations. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
announces 
erected at 


War 
stations 
Field, 


Department 
will be 
California. 


radio 
March | 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Orders issued to the personnel of | 
the Department of the Navy. 
Page 11 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Depatment-of War. 
Page 11 


Patents 


District Court, E. D. of New York, | 
dismisses charge of infringement of | 
patent on flooring. (Louis del Turco v. 
Traitel Marble Co.). 

Page 8, Col. 1 

See Special Indee and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Increased rates for transportation of 
United States mail by railways are | 
recommended in proposed report to 
I. C. C. by Attorney-Examiner. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Weckly review of prevalence of com- 
municable diseases; Public Health Serv- 
ice states abnormal spring weather has 
been one cause of increase in deaths 
from respiratory diseases. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 9 before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities. Repre- 
sentative Douglas, Berjamin E. Ling, 
Fred J. Bollmeyer, and E. L. Gaskill, 


Page 6, Col. 2 

Mountain States Telephone & Telc- | 

graph Company and Pioneer Telephone | 
Company ask authority for former to 





| buy properties of latter. 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 


Senator Norris criticizes failure of | 


President to sign Muscle Shoals bill. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
See “Railroads” and “Shipping.” 


Radio 


War Department announces radio 
stations will ke erected at Marsh 
Field, California. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Railroads 


Boston and Maine Railroad is au- 
thorized by Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission to issue $1,875,000 of 412 per | 
cent equipment trust certificates. 

, Page 6, Col. 1 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad re- | 
quests authority to abandon part of 
branch line in Rialto, Calif. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Proposed schedules to increase mini- | 
mum rates on meat on Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway are sus- 
pended by I. C. C. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


the National Electric Light Association. 

Q. Now let us look at Document No. 
1338, that is one of your news bulletins? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And refers to a Federal Judge and 
his remarks on the subject of the Gov- 
ernment running public utilities. 
you regard that as news? 

No, sir. 


Q. It is not printed as anything ex- | 


cept news, is it? 

A. Oh, yes, much of this material is 
not considered news in any sense of the 
word. 
mailing list, not only to the newspapers, 
but to secretaries of trade organizations 
who might have some information about 


| what other people were saying about the 


public utility industry, and here was 


| Some statement By Judge Anderson. 


_ Q. What was your purpose in circulat- 
ing that statement? 

A. I cannot say, at that time what 
Was in my mind. 


Q. Are you willing to agree that it | 


was sent out in an effort to have it 
reprinted in the news columns and edi- 
torial columns of the newspapers? 

_A. No, not the news columns, but pos- 
sibly in the editorial columns. 
think it was news. I think that story 
was probably into us from Indianapolis, 
and that is where we got it from. 

_Q. Now, what was the work that you 
did in connection with Professor Ruggles 
of the Ohio State University back in 
1922, Mr. Ling? 


A. I don’t recall specially what work | 


it was, Judge, but at the time I became 
director of the Ohio Committee I began 
to get letters from Professor Ruggles, 
whom I think was a professor of pub- 
lic utilities and transportation course at 
Ohio State University, and he would be 
sending in information to me and mak- 
ing requests from me for information 
and speakers before his classes on pub- 
lic utilities. 

Q. Did he get the information? 
_ A. Well, I don’t recall specifically what 
information I gave him. What he asked 
for if I found it possible I gave it to 
him. 

Q. Did that include speakers? 

A. It included Mr, Aylesworth, 


Q. And you learned his ideas coincided 
pretty largely with yours on economic 
matters ? 

A. Yes; sir, that is true. 


Did | 
| to send to Professor Ruggles? 
A. I don’t know what material you ! 


It was sent out to people on the | 


I don’t | 


who 


Q. And in a letter to Mr. Lytle,- you 
gave that as one of the reasons, why 


you were willing to help him as much | 


as you could? 
A. Yes, undoubtedly. 


Q. Do you know whether Mr. Lytle } 


sent the material that you asked him 


refer to now. 
Q. Please look at this letter you wrote 


to Mr. Lytle, back in March, 1922, that | 
is marked Exhibit 397, already in the | 


record. 
A. I think he was probably asking 


| at that time for this school pamphlet, 


that the Illinois Committee had origi- 
nally gotten out. 

Q. What was his interest in these pam- 
phlets, why did he want that informa- 
tion? 

A. I don’t know, except probably to 
use before his class. These pamphlets, 
you are familiar with them, they tell 
the history and origin of electric lights 
and railway development. 


Q. What was the invitation from Pro- | 


fessor Ruggles that is referred to in that 
letter? 

A. He was planning at that time to 
call a conference of public utility men 
with the idea of getting the public utility 
course installed in the university. That 
conference never developed, because 
there were not enough people _ inter- 
ested in it. It was his initiative, and 
not the initiative of the Ohio Committee. 

Q. You are quite right and clear on 
that ? 

A. Oh, yes, we never inspired it. 


Q. 


A. I don’t recall of him doing’ any- 
thing for the Committee. I saw him at 
various times. At that time it seems to 
me he was writing a book, or he had 
started to write a book. 

Q. When you said “his ideas coincided 
with your own,” what ideas did you re- 
fer to? 

A. I don’t recall what specific ideas 
that referred to at that time. That was 
in 1922, 

Q. All vight. 
tion with the 
Commerce ? 

A. Iam a member of the Public Utili- 
ties Committee, 


What is your connec- 
Ohio State Chamber of 


; by the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


. What did he do for your commit- | 
tce in Ohio during the time you were | 
| director, so far as you know? 


ee ee 


— 


Increased rates for transportation of 
United States mail by railways are 
recommended in proposed report to 
I. C. C. by Attorney-Examiner, 

Page 1, Col. 1 
Commission 
Brimstone 


Interstate Commerce 
places final valuation on 
Railroad & Canal Company. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Port Reading Railroad asks authority 
to extend service to South Brook, N. J. 

Page 6, Col. 1 
Shipping 
ppurs 

Conclusion oi full text of opinion of 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, allowing recovery by steamship 
company of fines wrongfully imposed 
for entry of aliens. (U. S. v. Cam- 
pagnie Generale Trans-Atlantique). 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Export Steamship Corporation sub- 
mits to Shipping Board plans for four 
vessels for Mediterranean service to be 
built with and of federal loan. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
Commission 
Brimstone 


Commerce 
valuation 


Interstate 


places final on 


| Railroad & Canal Company. 


Page 7, Col. 3 


| Sugar 


Full text of summary of report of 
Col. J. M. Tarafa explaining operation 
under agreement to restrict world out- 
put of sugar. 


Tariff 
ari 

Tariff Commission postpones hear- 
ings in its investigation of cost of pro- 
duction of corn. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Representative Colton defends flexi- 
ble features of tariff act. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Hearings on cream of tartar tariff are 
postponed. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Taxation 


Trustees of dissolved corporation, 
holding assets for stockholders, found 
not to constitute association for taxing 
purposes. (Trustees for the creditors 
and stockholders of the Gonzolus Oil 
Co. v. Commissioner.) 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Tax decisions accepted as controlling 


Page 10 
Income received by petitioner from 
securities assigned to clarify is held 
taxable. (Rosenwald v. Commissiner.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Review of application of admission 
taxes. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Summary of decisions by the/ Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Page 10 
See Summary and Digest of Tax De- 
cisions on Page 10. 


Trade Marks 


Commissioner of Patents sustains de- 
nial of registration to mark “Torque 
Insulated” for buses and trucks as 
descriptive of goods. (Ex parte In- 
ternational Motor Co.) 





Page 8, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Veterans 


Director of Veterans’ Bureau ana- 
lyzes effects of recent amendments to 
World War Veterans’ Act. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Water Power 


Senator Norris criticizes faiiure of 
President to sign Muscle Shoals bill. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Q. How long have you been on that 
committee? 

A. Perhaps two years; I think this is 
about the second year. 

Q. Were you on the committee when 
the chamber adopted the _ resolution 
against the Swing-Johnson bill? 

A. I was on the committee the second 
time it adopted the resolution; whether 
I was on the committee the first time, 
| I do not recall. : 

Q. What other public utility men were 
on the same committee you were on? 

A. The committee is made up of about 
17 people and I think there are three 
public utility men on that committee 
out of 17. 

Q. Did that committee make use of 
the services of Mr. S. S. Wyer in con- 
nection with what he did about the 
Swing-Johnson bill? 

A. It did. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with 
employing Mr. Wyer? 

A. The committee employed Mr. Wyer. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with 
selecting Mr. Wyer? 

A. No, I did not select him. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with 
selecting Mr. Wyer? 

A. Mr. Wyer appeared at a meeting 
of the public utilities committee in De- 
cember of last year, and as a result of 
his appearance before that committee 
he was engaged to do that work. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with 
the employment of Mr. Wyer? 

A. As a matter of that committee, 
| yes, sir. 

Q. By whom—do you know he was 
going to appear before the committee? 

A. Why, at the time he appeared, no 

sir. 
Q. Did you know Mr. Wyer in va- 
rious pamphlets had taken a_ stand 
against municipal ownership, and mu- 
nicipal operation of electric light and 
power companies ? 

A. I have seen some of his pamphlets 
in the last two years. I knew that was 
his attitude. 

Q. Did you anticipate at the time he 
was employed that his report on the 
Boulder Canyon dam would be an ad- 
verse report? 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony, May 9, before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, will be con- 
tinued in the issue of June 11. 





volume. 





| lation 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


~ PRICE 5 CENTS 


New Laws Affect 


Compensation of 
War Veteran 


Analysis of Amendments to 
Previous Act Shows Ex- 
tension of Certain 
Privileges. 


> q 


[Continued from Page 1] 


| tion, pending suits as well as future 


suits. ; 5 
The second section of the Act provides 


| authority in the Bureau for payment of 


expenses of original appointments of 
guardians, curators, and conservators of 
incompetent beneficiaries. Formerly the 


' law provided for the payment of such 


expenses incident to such investigation 
or court proceeding for the removal of 


| a guardian, curator, or conservator who 
| has not properly executed the duties of 


his trust, and the appointment of a new 
guardian, curator, or conservator; but 
it was not within the power of the Di- 
rector to secure the appointment of such 
fiduciary in the first instance and pay 
the expenses of the proceeding. 

The section of the statute which per- 
mitted waiver of recovery from any 
beneficiary who, without fault on his 
part, received an erroneous payment from 
the Bureau, now permits such waivers 
in favor of any person, irrespective ot 
whether the person is a_ beneficiary 


| within the legal meaning of the term. 


Burial Expenses Allowable. 

The Act also provides for the payment 
of an allowance of $107 for burial cp: j 
penses where the Director, in his discre 
tion and with due regard to the circum- 
stances of each case. may decide that 


‘ such sum should be allowed, thus repeal- | 


ing the former language permitting the 
payment of burial expenses only in cases 


| where the veteran died indigent, or where | 


he was receiving compensation or hos- | 
pital treatment from the Bureau. 

Another important provision author- 
izes the Director to make contracts for | 
the burial of veterans without advertise- 
ment for bids, and to accept the most | 
advantageous bid even though it is not | 
the lowest bid submitted. 

Under a very liberal feature of the 
new legislation, compensation shall be 
paid to children of deceAsed veterans..j 
after the age of 18 years and until com- 


| pletion of education or training where 


they are pursuing courses of instruction 
at schools or colleges. This allowance 
is to be continued until the children | 
reach the age of 21 years or terminate 
their attendance at school! 

The provision which required appor- 
tionment of compensation wherever the 
veteran was for any reason separated 
from his wife and child is amended to 
make the apportionment discretionary 
in the Director rather than mandatory 
as formerly. The object is to permit the 
Director to inquire into the reasons fox 
the separation and to make apportion- 
ments only in those cases where the facts 
warrant. 


More Time to File Claims. 

A very important feature of this legis- 
is the extension of the former 
provisions in the statute limiting the 
time for filing claim and proof thereof. 
The time limit in which, under certain 
conditions, the Bureau may accept claims 
has been extended to April 6, 1930. 

Widows and children of veterans who 
are now being paid compensation by 
either by blood or marriage. There will 
War Risk Insurance Act, as amended, 
which was repealed by the World War 
Veterans Act of June 7, 1924, are placed 
on a parity with widows and children of 
veterans who are receiving compensation 
under the World War Veterans Act, so 
that they now are entitled to the same 
amount of compensation. 

The amendments to the insurance pro- 
visions of the statute are very interest- 
ing and may be summarized as follows: 

1. The removal of the restriction on 
the designation of beneficiaries for con- 
verted insurance. Formerly the permit- 
ted class of beneficiaries was limited to 
those persons related to the insured, 
either by flood or marriage. There will 
no longer be any restriction as to the: 
class of persons who may be designated 
beneficiary of converted insurance, the 
veteran being entitled to designate or 
change the beneficiary in the same man- 
ner as is followed under commercial in- 
surance policies. This will permit the 
naming of a trustee to take the proceeds 
of Government insurance. 


Exchanges of Policies Permitted. 

2. Provision is also made for the ex- 
change of one policy for another at a 
lower rate of premium provided the in- 
sured is in good health (the five-year 
level premium term insurance policy ex- 
cepted.) 

3. A very important feature of this 
legislation is the provision regarding 
the availability of uncollected compen- 
sation which may be used to revive in- 
surance. This provision authorizes the 
use of compensation uncollected because 
of the failure to file claim within the 
time limit prescribed in the War Risk 
Insurance Act, as amended, and the 
World War Veterans Act, as amended, 
for the purpose of reviving insurance. 

4. A provision for direct application®' 
for converted insurance by any person 
who served in the military or naval serv- 
ice in the course of the World War, pro- 
vided he is now in good health and sub- 
mits evidence to that effect. Under the 
War Risk Insurance Act and the World 
War Veterans Act, applications for in- 
surance must be made within 120 days 
after entrance into the military service. 
This amendment wil permit any per- 
son who was in the military service dur- 


' ing the World War to apply directly 


for United States Government life (con- 
verted) insurance irrespective vf whether 
or not he ever has made application. 

5. Authority fot including in the 
United States Government life (con- 
verted) insurance policy a provision 
whereby an insured who is totally dis- 
abled for a period of 12 consecutive 
months shall be paid disability benefits 
under the contract as though he were 
permanently and totally disabled, pro- 
vided application is made by the in- 
sured for such benefits any time during 
the life of the contract upon proof of 
good health satisfactory to the director, 
and upon payment of an_ additional 
monthly premium necessary to cover the 
risk involved, 
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